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PREFACE 


Aghicui/turs has been, and as far as can now be foreseen, always 
will be, the basic industiy of the human race. Men must bo fed even 
though they have to do without luxuries. Some recent writers have 
viewed the race between population increase and food supplies with 
alarm; others have voiced the thoughtless optimism of ignorance. 
Neither extreme view is warranted. Mankind will adjust itself to new 
conditions as they arise, but in order to do so with the least suffering, 
it is necessary that every avenue of approach to the problem of main- 
taining or increasing the productive power of the soil be investigated. 
It is because the writer is strongly of the opinion that the practice of 
green manuring is one of these avenues, and an important one, that ho 
has been glad of the opportunity to bring together what is known about 
green manuring. The writer is a compiler rather than an original 
worker in this field, but if his efforts shall result in fostering some 
interest among those in charge of agricultural research, he will feel well 
repaid. The future of our countiy depends first upon an adequate 
supply of food, and no other body of men has so much need for long 
vision as those entrusted with the duty of making certain that the gen- 
erations of the twenty-first century shall not go hungry. 

The value of green manuring lies in the fact that organic matter is 
worked into the soil and the organic matter in soil is recognized as being 
one of its most valuable constituents. The soil nitrogen is associated 
with the organic matter and the decay of this organic matter influences 
the availability of the soil minerals. For these reasons, it has seemed 
advisable to discuss the amount of organic matter in soils, its source, 
and the influences which operate for the destruction of or the increase 
of organic matter, as well as the part it plays in the soil. Such a dis- 
cussion is a necessary preliminary to the study of green manuring. 
For this material the writer has drawn freely upon the standard texts 
on soils, and on original papers. This matter is presented in Chapter 111, 
and in Chapters IV and V are given a brief survqy of the nitrogen problem 
and nitrogen fixation, all preliminary to the more special consideration 
of green manure crops, their composition, decomposition and use. 
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GREEN MANURING 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Green manuring has hem an agricultural practice among European 
farmers for more than two thousand years, but not until the nineteenth 
century did students of agriculture become interested in the processes 
by which plant material turned under became available for subsequent 
crops. Most of our scientific knowledge of plant nutrition, of the micro- 
organisms of the soil, and of their importance in soil fertility has accu- 
mulated during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It was during 
the ninctcentii century, too, that the tremendous expansion of world 
food supplies took place, so that the available food of the world increased 
more rapidly than the population, and seemed to many to prove the 
fallacy of the Malthusian doctrine. In passing, attention may be called 
t.o the; fac^t that'' the law of Malthus has been often repudiated but never 
i-c'futed.” Ilcc'ent writers have mode it clear that the end of this rapid 
(expansion of food supplies is not far off, if indeed, the peak has not 
already bc'on rc^'ached, and that it is time for men to take thought of tlic 
situation and consider what may be done to provide for an ovci>-iricreas- 
ing ])opulation. In the Unitesd States practically all of the good land, 
land that mcrcily requires a reasonable rotation to maintain yields, is 
already in use mid cannot be depended on for very large increases. Many 
millions of aercs of the poorer lands are either not in use or yield small 
returns, and it is by increasing the yields of these poorer lands that wc 
must look for a poi-t of the increased food supplies this country will use 
within the next fifty years. 

Food Supply and Population. — ^The general problem of the relation 
between food supply and population has various phases, some of the 
more important of which ore production, transportation, economics of 
marketing, and control of population increase. A century ago, trans- 
portation was relatively more important than production. Hxere was 
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often famine in one region and plenty of food in another, but witii no 
means of bringing the food to tlic hungry. To-day transportation, 
except as a part of the economies of marketing, is not of such gre^at 
importance, since that port of the general problctm has bcM^n solved, and 
at present the economics of marketing is mteiving most attention. 
Farmers, especially in the United Btatos, find it, at pn^sent, not difficult 
to produce more than the market will absorb. Pmduc^tion is, howi'vcT, thii 
fundamental problem and it is a safe predication that in a liundn^l years 
the production of more food per acre, and tlic utilization of c^vcTy acre 
of land will be matters of concom. 

During the past few years statisticians have displayc^d intc^nwt in 
the problems of population increase and fcMul supply, and various 
government agencies in the problem of land utilization. While all of 
these matters are somewhat sxxnulative, two facets stand out cdmrly; 
there is a saturation point for population, and this saturation j)oint is 
closely connected with land utilization. While of the* total land arc^a of 
the United States, 1,709,000,000 acn^s, in(*.luding foren^t land, an^ actually 
or potentially available for ogricultum, ncMirly oncvthinl of this is arid 
or semi-arid pasture and range. With the e.x(‘('ption of a .small amount 
of potentially irrigable land and of good land that may be ns^laimcMl by 
drainage, all the good land in the United States is now Ix^ing uscxl for 
cropping or for pasture. This fac?t, together with our stc'adily iiicTCMis- 
ing population, has led Gray - and othc'rs to study the viirious possi- 
bilities by which a grcatc^r total pnxliietion of focxIstufTs might lie 
insured. For the most part., siieh in(T(\*ise must be* a(XM)mpani(xl by 
increased pricxss or must 1 m'. stimulatcxi by Uumu, IxT-ausc^ iiicn*ascxi pn)- 
duction can no longer be had by cropping nc«w and fertik^ land as in tlie 
past, but must bo secured, if at all, by thc^ Ix^ttcT utilization of land now 
in use and more especially by increasing thci yi(;lds of tin* pcxin^r lands. 
So long as the better lands can supply the dcMxiand, those; lands that 
yield less will not be pressed into full service; but the time; is rapidly 
approacliing when the demand for foodstuiTs will make; it pnxfitabh; to do 
what may be done to get fair yields from tlio poomr lands. Statisticians 
are not in agreement as to the trend of population inemase; and food 
supplies. Some believe that by 1950 the population of tlie United 
States may reach 150,000,000 and that to accommodate such u popula- 
tion the increased food supplies required will demand, not only that all 
possible irrigable and drainable land be used, but that there shall 
be an increased produeddon on the land now in use. Others point to the 

A biUiogmphy of text references will be found on p. 325. When moro than 
one title is esredited to the same author, or authors, a number in tl*** text in dio a te ii tl>«* 
title to whiedi reference is made. 
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IcHsscning rate of increase of population and are hopeful that means may 
be found to feed the probable increase of population for many years to 
come. The population of the United States, however, is by no means 
stationary, and whether the saturation point be reached in fifty years or 
in a century, it must be clear to every student of agriculture that the 
time will come when, if we are to maintain our present standards of 
living, there must bo an ever-increasing production of food. Since only 
a small part of this increase can come from newly reclaimed lands, a large 
part must come from increased production on the lands at present in use. 
Baker has estimated that if the yields of our principal crops, except corn 
and cotton, could be increased to the yields secured in Germany, our 



Kid. 1.- -(iniph illuHtnitiiiR tli« relation l>etwcK«n f(K)(l prt)(lu(‘tion and domcHtic 
<'onsuiiii>(.ion in the United States. The portioiiH of the lines at the right show the 
coiirsti these curves will take if the (‘.onditions for the years 1010 to 1020 eontinuc to 

prctvail. 

From thn Go<i|craphlciil Review 3. 11)23. The American CSooRriiphirai Koriety, M. V. (Re- 

drawn and estondod from 1U20 to IIMIO liy I«. W. Kephart.) 


agricultural production would Ix^ incnnisod 33 por cent, and that if this 
increase could be secured on our presemt an;a of arable land, agricultural 
products could be raised to feed 16(),(K)0,0(X) people;. Gray and others 
have pointed out that, with no change in consumption or in per acre 
production, it will not be possible to feed the 150,000,000 expected to 
inhabit this country in the n(;ar future. 

As shown !)y the eurves in Fig. 1, the margin between food produc- 
tion and domestic consumption has narrowed since 1900, and, at the 
present rat(;s of production and consumption, will have very nearly 
disappeared in another quarter ccntuiy. Doubtless increased produc- 
tion and decreased consumption, both under the stimulus of hi^er 
prices, will delay the time when domestic consumption overtakes pro- 
duction, but unless production is increased consumption will, sooner or 
later, have to be materially diminished. 
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Increased Yields Important. — Whilo it poHsiblo to incsroaso the 

average production of corn on our fair to good laiidH by 25 pt*r ooxit and 
to do this economically, and while it is ciTtsiinly possibles by luh^ciuate 
mPiurta to incrcasc th(% production on thc^ poon^r lands to a gn^ati^r d(>gnH>, 
it may be doubted whether pn^duction cyin be inen^ased to the ( ic^rinan 
level, at least on much of our arable land. As («ray has pointt^l out, 
various methods of iuljustment to tlio conditions prochuuMl by the 
increasing density of population will doubtl(^ss take placet. It is ch^ir, 
however, that every acre mast Ixt made to yiedd to its full cMipacuty. 
Every possible means must bet taken to inentaset yitdcis. Many million 
acres of the poontr lands in the East and South ant idht or ant cropixtd 
only once in several years Ixteausct, at pn'sctnt pri<u*s of agrictultunil 
products, the rettums do not wamint tlie exixtnse in lalK>r and f(Ttiliz(trs 
necessary to make them pnxluctive. At tlut samet times land in parts 
of the somi-arid belt is becoming less pnxluctivct IstcauMt of th(' gradual 
destruction of the humus by cropping. With ihet advaxust in pricti^s of 
farm products that mxiy be expeteteui to follow the in(tn'iu4(t in population 
from the 105,710,620 in 1020 to l50,0iK),000, thet poon*r lands will lut 
brought into use and the yiedds fnun th(H40 lands will deix^nd primarily 
on the organic matter in them. Fertilizers will bt‘ ncsswary, but the 
full benefit from fertilizers is nuilized only on land n^asoxialdy well sup- 
plied with organic matter. The problem Ix^fon* the man who farms th(% 
poor lands of the Atlantic sxmhofird and the onc^ on the wli(*at. lands of 
eastern Washington is in n^sjxM^t the! saint* -the inen^ast* t>f orgaiiit! 
matter in the soil. Onc^ way to accomplish this is by gn*(*n maxiuring. 
By this it is not meant that grcMsi manuring will solvt* the pnxluetioii 
problems of the future, but that it is ont^ of ihtt m(*t.hods by whitdi tht* 
productive power of a soil may be intTtvistxl or inaiiitaint'd. < ihmui 
manuring will take its place besuie tillage^ tTop rotation, improvtxl 
varieties, and the xise of fertilizt'rs, and, t^H|KMdally in th<% (*asb*rxi l-nittMl 
States, will come into moro general use than is tlut case* to-<hiy. It 
^ould be added that them are, of course, many thousaxuls of a(*n*H of 
poor lands that would better bo detvotod to fomst growth than to (Top- 
ping. While even very poor lands have beem ixxxprov<*d by gnxm 
manuring and the liberal application of fertilizers, sueh intutmemt is only 
rarely profitable, as when aoccss to great markets affords oiiportunity 
to dispose of hi^-value crops. Forest products will always Ixt ncutded 
in large volume and most of the very poor land, st:tep and stony hills 
and other land of low value, can bo more advantageously planted to 
permanent forest than cropped. 

In the effort to maintain the food supply for an ever-increasing pop- 
ulationi eveiy possible means will eventually have to be utilized, and 
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even then, as East has said, all increase will be temporary, and even 
current production can not be maintained, unless the essential elements 
of soil fertility are conserved by every method possible.’’ One of these 
essential elements is organic matter. 

At present, the larger part of the vegetable products produced in the 
United States are fed to animals, only 24 per cent being utilized directly 
as human food. As population increases, there will probably be a 
change in this respect; more crops will be consumed directly by the 
human population, since, on a given area, larger numbers can be sus- 
tained in that way. But this will mean a decrease in the number of 
cattle and, consequently, in the supply of stable manure. The contin- 
uing and probably increasing demand of the soil for organic matter will 
then inevitably lead to the greater use of green manures. 

Soil Deterioration. — Recently there has been some discussion of 
soil deterioration,” but, as is so often the case, much of the difference 
of opinion expressed appears to be due to a lack of an exact definition of 
the terms used. One writer attempts to show by statistics of crop yields 
that soils do not deteriorate, but this method disregards the fact that 
crop yields are influenced by fanning methods and improvements in 
varieties used as well as by the changing soil conditions. Another 
diows that the longest continuous cropping tests recorded indicate that, 
without any soil treatment other than cropping, yields have decreased. 
So far as data arc available they show that the mineral elements of the 
soil, those derived from the original rock fragments, do not decrease so as 
to warrant the conclusion that soils deteriorate; but a soil is more than 
an aggregate of rock fragments. The organic matter in soils is an essen- 
tial constituent, and not only is this subject to loss but this very loss is 
essential to the productivity of the soil. It is the changing oiganic 
matter that makes for soil fi^rtility, not the mere presence or stores in the 
soil.”^®® That thisorganiemnttor, and with itthe soil nitrogen, is quickly 
lost by cropping will be shown in a later chapter, and it is to the change 
in soils that results from this loss of organic matter that the term ” soil 
deterioration ” should be applied. Under improper cropping methods 
“ soil deterioration ” is a real and dangerous phenomenon, but such 
deterioration can bo prevented and crop yields increased by proper 
farming methods. ** It is only by continually supplying organic 
matter that the soil forming, soil-fertility promoting, dynamic changes 
can continue to go on unchecked and undiminished, liberating ammonia 
and other compounds, supplying energy for bacterial life and furthering 
nitrification and nitrogen i^tion.” 

The experience of centuries in Obina, Japan, and Italy, and the more 
recent experiences in Gennany and in parts of the United States, notably • 
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in the Southeaatem States, have shown that green manuring can main- 
tain or increase the productive power of soils, whether naturally poor or 
worn out by injudicious cropping. 

Definition of Terms. — By green manuring is meant the turning tmder 
of a green crop, for the enrichment of the soil. Some German writers 
have limited t^ definition to the turning under of legume crops, but there 
seems no warrant for this restriction. Strictly speaking, the green crop 
must have been produced for the purpose of being turned under. This 
definition is, however, a very narrow one. Any plant material, whether 
sod, rye, weeds, clover, cowpeas, or crop residues, when turned under 
accomplishes the purpose of green manuring, namely, to add organic 
matter to the soil. This is equally true whether this plant material is 
green or dry. It is not possible to distinguish sharply green manuring 
from cover croppmg, though each term has a basic meaning of its own. 
The term “ cover crop ” was first used by Prof. L. II. Bailey to designate 
a crop especially planted to cover the ground in winter and to servo as a 
protection to the roots of trees. When such a cover mop is rye, or 
clover, and is turned under in spring, it becomes a green-manure crop. 
Of late in the United States the term “ cover crop ” has tended to dis- 
place the term green-manure crop, so that the two terms have become, 
to a great degree, synonymous. A “ catch crop may also serve as a 
green-manure crop, and indeed a great deal of green manuring is done 
with catch crops. It seems necessary, therefore, to point out that, 
while definitions may be made, the practices carrie<l on under these 
terms run into or overlap one another and any attempt at sharp separa- 
tion must be artificial. With this understanding, the following defi- 
nitions may be given: 

Qreen manuring is the practice of enriching (he soil Ijy turning under 
undeeamposed plant materiai (except crop residues), either in place or 
brought from a distance. 

A cover crop is one ptantedfor the purpose of covering and protecting 
the ground during winter. 

A catch crop is a rapidly growing crop, following a main crop during 
the same season and occupying (he ground for a feu ueeks only. 

A shade crop is one used in hot regions to shade Oie ground during 
summer and thus prevent beating from rairu, excessive heating of the 
soil, or injury to trees from reflected heat. 

Cover crops, catch crops, and shade crops may, and most commonly 
are, used for green manuring. Again, when a second crop of dlover is 
turned under, the effect is precisely the same as if that mop had been 
grown for green manure; when sweet dover is seeded in wheat, out for 
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hay the first season, and turned under for com the following spring, the 
sweet dover becomes a green-manure crop. In this book, therefore, the 
emphasis will be placed on the turning under of plant material for the 
eniidunent of the soil, whether it is done by the growing of spedal 
greenrmanure crops or by allied practices, but the fact will not be lost 
sight of that green manuring in the strict sense is a special practice 
having its own place in soil improvement. 

fiSements Necessary to Plant Growfii. — ^AU crop plants require for 
growth larger or smaller amounts of nitrogen, phoq)horu8, potasdum, 
calcium, oxygea, hydrogen, sulphur, magnesium, iron, and carbon. 
These are loiown as essential dements because in the absence of any 
of these normal growth does not take place. Of these, oxygen and car- 
bon are taken from the air, but the others reach the plant throu^ the 
soil or soil sdulion or in special cases the nitrogen reaches the plant 
throu|^ the hdp of certain bacteria. Of these dements, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potassium are commonly induded in the complete fer- 
tilisers, not because they are more necessary than others, but because 
agricultural experience has diown that these are the elements more often 
present in insufficient amounts for satisfactory crop growth, or, at least 
in available form, in insuffident amounts. For many soils it is also 
necessary to add caldum and cases are known where the addition of 
magnesium or of sulphur has proved beneficiaL To be available to 
plants, these dements must be in a soluble state, and it sometimes hap- 
pens that some of these, while present in the soil in abimdance, arc in 
such a chemical state as to be insoluble. The solubility of the phos- 
phorus and potassium in the soil is increased by the presence of organic 
matter, directly through the formation of organic compounds of these 
elements and indirectly through the action of the carbon dio.xidc liber- 
ated in the decay of organic matter. Of these elements, nitrogen is the 
one of which the available supply is chiefly affected by green manruing, 
directly by increasing the amount in soils through legumes and indi- 
rectly by making the soil a more favorable medium for the activities of 
microSrganisms. 

Organic Matter the Home of Mkroorganisms. — ^The nitrogen in soils 
is nearly always associated with oiganic matter, the humus of soils 
being a storehouse of nitrogen which is made available to crops by the 
action of microdrganisms. A good soil is not merely an a^regate of 
findy ground rock partides, but is one containing an adequate amount 
of organic matter. This organic matter is the home and food of count- 
less millions of living creatures, bacteria, fungi, alge. Protozoa, insects, 
earthworms, each working under the laws of its own bdng and producing 
changes in the oarbem and nitrogen (xmipounds in the sdL Under 
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conditionB of tempeiature, moisture, and afiration, these activ-. 
i ^ ;ip p go oa constantly; nij^t and (by, organisms are produced, live their 
life, inflnannft the soil and die, the substance of their bodies being again 
subject to attack by later generations of organisms. The soil in which 
plants grow must not be thought of as a layer of dead matter in which 
pliLTit. roots are fastened and from which they draw such substances 
as need for growth, but rather as a very busy chemical and bio- 
bgical laboratory. Crop plants take their carbon from the (Murbon 
A'mrirfft of the air but most soil organisms depend on the carbon com* 
pounds in the (nganic matter of the soil. This furnishes the energy 
for their life processes, and large amounts of carbon compounds mean 
an increase in the number of microdrganisms, provided always that 
there is enough available nitn^en to support the larger numbers. 
Orygen is essential, not cmly to the life processes of both higher and 
lower otgaDisms, but to certain processes by which compounds are 
changed by microdrganisms. Most of the dements needed by crop 
plants are, therefore, needed by the soil organisms as well, and to a 
d^ree the latter compete with the former for food. The soil Protozoa 
again feed on the bacteria, many of which carry on functions useful 
to crop plants. Insofar as these Protozoa keep down the numbers 
of useful organisms, they may constitute a danger to the cultivator 
of the soil, but in the end their bodies, too, add to the nitrogen available 
for crop plants. 

The end result of all this complex of interactions, of biological and 
(iheinical processes, of the competition between different fonus of life, 
is a sufficient or an insufficient supply of food material for crop plants, 
and in some cases, the production of harmful toxic substances. 

Man Cannot Change Natural Law but Can Take Advantage of Fav- 
orable Processes. — While man is powwless to affect in any way the 
laws of nature, he can, by taking Ihou^t of the processes going on, so 
adapt his own practices as to benefit by those natural processes that aro 
useful and avoid in a measure those that are harmful to his crop plants. 
Agriculture is based on this fa($t. In early days, green manuring was 
practiced because it was found to produce better crops; to-day, much 
is known of what goes on in the soil when organic matter is added, but 
mu(ih still remains to be learned. It is known that soil organisms cause 
the breaking down of the complex substances in plants whi(ffi are turned 
under and that ultimately these substances are reduced, or Changed, to 
forms whi(ih growing plants can use. If no crops are ready to use the 
nitrogen, when this is in available form, it is leached out of the soil and 
lost, or it may be utilized in part by fun^ and bacteria bo revert 
temporaiibr to insoluble organic nitrogeiL An ideal system, therefore, 
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would be one in which enou^ nitrogen could be bat mcA ' 

more than could be inunediatebr taken up growjn8;''id^tB. Ihis 
ideal will probably never be realized, but aa far as the nitzc^Midpymjs, 
concerned, cropping interns diould be so ananged as to approa^' ihe 
ideal as nearly as possible. When organic matter is turned into the sofl, 
those portions most readily attacked by soil organisms are quickly 
broken down and in part made available to the season’s crop. The 
more refractory portions are only partially broken down and become a 
part of the more or less permanent soil organic matter or humus. 

While all the chemical dements mentioned above are essential to 


plant growth, this is also a result of the interaction of many factors: 
sunlight, moisture, temperature, soil texture, availal^ty of food mate* 
rials, and presence or absence of injiuious substances, not to mention 
injurious insects and plant diseases. Any one of these may effect a 
change in any other and, when most conditions are favorable, plants may 
thrive in spite of the fact that some are unfavorable. In the Ohio Biver 
Valley, red dover will not thrive in soil with a lime requirement of more 
than about 1000 pounds per acre, but under less trying climatic condi- 
tions and with plenty of phosphate, it has been Imown to grow lux- 
uriantly in soils with a lime requirement of 1500 pounds per acre. While 
man cannot change climate and can regulate the water supply to a very 
limited degree only, he can, to a large extent, control soil conditions by 
adding food materials when necessary and by improving tilth. It is 
important that those conditions that can be controlled be made as 
favorable as possible in order to minimize, so far as may be, the unfav- 
orable effect of conditions that cannot be controlled. 


SUMMARY 

With gradual increase of population, the question of adequate food 
supplies and, consequently, the utilization and increased productivity 
of all arable land will become ever more urgent. While green manuring 
is not the only method for increasing soil productivity, it is an import 
tant one. 

The terms to be used have been defined and it has been pointed out 
that the practices described by these terms overlap one another. A 
given crop is often used for more than one piupose. 

Nitrogen is the food element chiefly supplied b7 green manuring, 
since nearly all the soil nitrogen is associated with organic matter and the 
supply of nitrogen can be increased by turning under l^umes. 

Decomposing organic matter is the home of millionB of micro9organ- 
isms, and it is throu^ the activities of these minute living things that 
nitrogen is made available to crop plants. 
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HISTORY OF GREEN MANURING 

Gbben itia-miring played an important part in the afpicultute of the 
Greeks and Renuans and is an even more ancient practice in China. 
During the Middle Ages its importance declined in Europe, though the 
old Roman practices continued in the Mediterranean region. During 
the nineteenth century, interest in green manuring revived, and at 
present mininna of acres in Europe and America receive annually a 
green-manure crop. 

Green Maniiring in China.’ — ^The exact date of the beginning of the 
practice of green manuring in China is obscure. Apparently, the earliest 
record of the use of grass or vreeds as manure is found in the Yuch 
Tjug or foTuih book of the li Ki (f§ fQ) or Book of Rites, a collec- 
tion of works of different authorities compiled in the llan dynasty. 
The exact date of the Yueh ling is in question, but it is evident in any 
case that the fertilising value of grass or weeds had begun to be realised 
as early as the time of the Chou dynasty. (11.^247 B.C.) 

In Ts’i Min Yao Shu 0^ S ^ ^1^) of Chia Szu Hsieh 
who lived about the fifth century B.C., there is a passage which nnuls: 
“ For manuring the field, lu tou ^), (Phaaeolus mungo, L. var. 
radiatua, Bak.) is best, and siao tou (/J'* ^), (P. mango, L. var.) and 
sesame rank second. They are broadcast in tho fifth or sixth month, 
and plowed under in the seventh or ei^th month. . . . Their fertilizing 
value is as good as silkworm excrement and well-rotted fann manure.” 
This is exactly what we now call green manuring. 

Wang Chen added to the above description in his Book of Agriculture 
whidi was first published in A.D. 1313. “This process 
is the common practice in Eiangsu, Anhwei, and farther north.” He also 
introduced the term miao fen to indicate cultivated plants used 

as manure, and also the term ts’ao fen to indicate weeds and 

young branches of trees and shrubs used as manure. 

Many . fanners in Ejangsu Province plant regularly bur (Genge) 

^ The f oUowing notes on the anoient Chinese practice of green manuring have 
been kindly fumished by Mr. Wan Kwoh-ting of the University of Nanking Researoli 
Libraxyi Nankmg, Ghinai and are reproduced with minor rJumgaa. 
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dover ^ (Astragalus simcuSf L.)f a leguminous plant, for the purpose 
of manuring rice fidds. And this practice has at least a history of 
three hundred years and very likdy more than that, as it is described 
in the Nung Ching Ts’uan Shu (j^ ^ ^ $) of Hsu Kwang-ch’i 
of ^0 early part of seventeenth centmy, “ Herb manuring 
crops, lUze bur (Oenge) clover and Chinese trumpet-creeper (Campsis 
Ainensis, Voss.) are specially planted in Kiang-nan, the Lower Yangtze 
Basin, for the purpose of manuring fidds. These are not wild herbs 
at all.” 

In Greece and Rome. — ^Theophrastus, who died in 287 B.C., says that 
in parts of Greece, beans (Viciafaha) were turned imder when in bloom. 
The Roman writers on agriculture advise planting lupines and beans, 
especially on thin land. Vano (116-27 B.C.), says ” Certain plants are 
cultivated, not so much for their immediate yidd, as with forethou^t 
for the coming year, because cut and left lying they improve the land. 
So if land is too thin, it is the practice to plow in, for manure, lupines 
not yet podded, and likewise the field bean, if it has not yet ripened so 
that it is fitting to harvest the beans.” Cato, Columella, and Pliny 
give similar advice. 

In Mediaeval Europe.— The Middle Ages produced no agricultural 
literature, but there is reason to believe that the practice of turning under 
lupines continued uninterruptedly among the peasantry of Italy and the 
south of France. Piero de Ciescenzi (1724) as quoted by Adam Dickson, 
says that in Tuscany the expert farmers sow lupines in July and August 
and in October. ” They cut them down with spades and lay them in 
the furrows. There they sow the grain and cover the seed with the 
plough. The fields cultivated in this manner produce a plentiful crop 
next summer. But the Milanese sow radishes thickly, and, when they 
have grown up, turn them under ground; and others sow lentiles and 
turn them under ground when they have arrived at theur full growth.” 
Kuhn says that since the time of tiie Romans up to the present 
the lupine has been extensively used in Italy and in South France. 

In Gennany. — Green manuring seems not to have been common 
among the North European peoples in the early days of the Frankish 
Empire, for there is no mention of it in the agricultural orders issued by 
Charlemagne. The three-field isfystem^ of the Middle Ages had no 

^ Bur dover in the United States is another plant, see p. 224. 

* In the three-field system one field was in wheat or rye, one in oats or barl^ or 
sometimes in beans, and the third lay fallow in preparation for the following year. 
Each land owner had a xig^t to a certain area of meadow and after havrest all fidds 
were used in common as i)a8ture. There were no cultivated grasses or dovers and 
there was no way in which a land owner could improve his soil growing green- 
manure crops. 
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{dace for green manuring. However, by the end of tiie seventeenth 
century, green manuring was not uncommon in Germany. Etihn 
quotes V. Hochberg (1701) as foUowB: “ Besides lupines, horse beans 
were used, and in the nei^borhood of Quedlinbuig, it is customary to 
sow peas on far-off fidds and, when these be^ to bloom, . they are 
plowed under, from which the ground becontes fat and mild.” In 1817, 
Earl V. Wulffen, observing the use of lupines in South France, intro- 
duced the lupine on his estates in Germany and, from his estates, the 
culture of lupines on sandy lands spread widely. Nearly a century 
before that, Frederick the Great had unsuccessfully urged the culture of 
luinnes for the sandy lands of Frusaa. It was, however, Dr. Albert 
Schults, of Lupitz (known in German literature as Schulta-Lupits), who 
firmly established the use of lupmes on the sandy lands of Germany. 
Nolte calls him the “ father of modem green manruing in Germany,” 
and considerB his work as second in importance only that of Liebig 
(Kg. 2). 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, the interest in green 
manuring reached such a hei^t in Germany that some even urged the 
practice of agriculture without cattle and the use of green manure to 
replace stable manure. This was, however, found improfitable on the 
better, clover-producing lands, but the controven^ waged intermit- 
tently. Eilhn, while strongly approving the practice of green manuring 
for sandy lands, unqualifiedly condemned the turning under of any 
leguminous fodder. In this, he was opposed by Wagner,^’’^ who insisted 
that there were conditions under which it was better to turn legumes 
imder than to cut and prepare them for feed. 

In England. — ^In England, green manuring was practiced early in the 
djliteenth century, since Mortimer mentions buckwheat as being tmmed 
under for wheat. Adam Dickson says that “ in Britain, buckwheat, 
clover, peas, and other pulse, are sometimes sown, to be plowed in for 
manure.” 

In Ammica. — The practice of green manuring was carried from Eng- 
land to the American colonies, but it was not common m the early days. 
Jared Eliott recognized the value of red clover for improving worn soil 
and says that “ another way of mending land is what they call in Eng- 
land green dressmg; this is by sowing buckwheat, oats, or rye, and 
when it is grown up and is full of sap, th^ plou^ it in, after this let it 
be till fuUy rotten, then plough again and sow your wheat.” Here 
Eliott is evidently referring to an English practice not yet in use in the 
ookmies. 

By the end of the sixteenth century, however, green manuring was 
praotioed to some extent in Maryland and Virginia. Greenway describes 
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thft nfla of plant which he called “ Ejastem-shore-bean,” now known 

as Partridge pea (Coaatd chanuBcriata) which the famers turned under 
for soil improvement, but he admits that it is not equal to “ common 
BQi-nfiAM pea ” (cowpea), which also appears to have been used at that 
time for green manuring. 

Bichard Paxkinaan seems to be the first who urged the use of cover 
crops, thou{^ he did not use that term. He says “ . . . it is seen how 
oa-rnairf; my is that the surface of the ground should at all times, 
winter and summer, be well covered, whenever it possibly can be accom- 
plished. Of which the farmer or planter must judge from the circum- 
stances attending the situation of his farm or plantation, and of the 
manner in which it is to be accomplished.” 

In the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agricrilturo 
are found letters between Judge Peters and Col Taylor of Virginia, in 
which both men appear impressed with the importance of maintaining 
the supply of organic matter in the soil This has not ceased to be a 
problem to the farmer of the South; indeed, the area over which the 
problem is acute has steadily widened tmtil to-day all parts of the South 
and of the Atlantic Seaboard States are struggling with the problem and 
it is recognised as a serious one even in the semi-arid sections of the 
West. 

Shortly before the middle of the nineteenth century there appears to 
have been an increased interest in green manuring. Allen says of gnton 
manuring, “ This system has within a few years Ixicn extensively 
adopted in some of the older settled portions of the United State's.” 
The turning under of the second growth of clover for wheat in 
the North, and the use of cowpeas in the South are mentioned us 
examples. 

In 1856, Keinbold published a curious work in which he udvocati^d 
the collection of all sorts of wild plants, many of them now considered 
as among our worst weeds,and the seeding ofthoso so that a dense mixed 
growth mi^t be secured for tiuming under. Neither Reinhold nor 
Wdlfinger and associates, however, added anything to our knowledge, 
and their work is of importance merdy as showing that the interest in 
green-manure crops remained active throughout the early years of the 
nineteeath century. 

In 1876, Harlan published the first edition of a work on green 
manuring, which subsequently ran through several editions. 

History of Green-manure Crops. — ^With the exception of the horse 
bean and the lupine, the histmeyof which as greeurnaanure plants dates 
back to earfy Gredr and Roman days, and in a less conspicuous way 
that of sweet clover, which first came into prominence as a soil improver. 
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the erops used to-day for green manuiing in the United States do not 
have a long history sdely as soil improvers. 

Almost without exception, the first recorded use of such crops is as 
forage or as human food. Only secondarily did they become sdl- 
imptoving crops. For the most part, the history of our agricultural 
crops is lost in obscurily; but when al&lfa, dover, oowpeas, scybeans, 
peas, rye, and other forage and food crops are first heard of, it is in 
respect to their use as food for man or beast. 

SUMMARY 

Green manuring is a very ancient farm practice. Its value was 
understood by the Chinese, perhaps three thousand years ago, and cer- 
tainly by the Chinese, Ore^, and Romans for an unknown time prior 
to the birth of Christ. 

The practice remained in the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean; but among the North European peoples the existence of the 
three-fidd system, with its use of all land as common grazing ground 
after harvest, left no place for green manuring. However, the prac- 
tice was introduced into Germany, probab^ toward the end of the 
seventeenth century. In En^and, buckwheat was plowed under early 
in the sixteenth centiuy, but there is no record of legumes having been 
used in England at that time. 

In New England, no special green-manuring crops appear to have 
been grown up to the middle of the ei^teenth century, althougli the 
value of dover for soil improvement was recognized; but in Maryland 
and Viiginia, l^uminous green-manure crops were grown during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 
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ORGAinC MATTER 

That oiganio matter is of great importance in soils has always been 
recognized. Not only does it cany a store of nitrogen and othcrclcmcnts 
necessary for the growth of plants, but it influences the physical condi- 
tion of the soil and thereby promotes root growth. An intelligent 
appreciation of the use and value of green manures will be facilitated 

a knowledge of the role of organic matter in the soil, the way organic 
matter is lost from or added to the soil, and the relation between these 
processes and soil microSrganisms. 

Source of Organic Matter. — The organic matter in soils has its origin 
in once-living matter. The origin of life is not known, but it is known 
that the earliest living forms were simple ones and doubtless the first 
depodts of organic matter came from the dead bodies of microurgonisms. 
Later, and for countless ages before agriculture began, plants were 
growing on the surface of the earth. These plants produced roots which 
ultimately decayed, stems, leaves, and fiowers, all of which sooner or 
later fell on the surface and some of which were carried Ixilow the sui^ 
face by various agencies. Darwin has shown how matter of tliis sort 
is carried under the soil surface by earthworms, cither directly by being 
dragged into their holes, or indirectly by being covered by their castings. 
Small animals, as rodents, doubtless have played a part in carrying 
plant debris bdow the surface, and to this must bo added the organic 
matter in the bodies of mieroorganisms, of earthworms, insects, bur- 
rowing rodents, all of which, dying, have left their remains to bo incor- 
porated with the soiL It seems certain, however, that by far the most 
important source of organic matter has been plant roots. Theao, pen- 
etrating often to considerable depths and decaying year after year only 
to be renewed with the advent of another season, have in the course of 
time left great stores of organic matter to be broken down into humus. 
The dung of wild animals in past time and the stable manure applied 
by the fanner have added to the organic matter in the soil, and this is 
equally true pf the crop reeddues and green manures which the modem 
farmer turns under (Fig. 3). 
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Besides these residues &om hi^er plaats and ftniTnala , the micro- 
flora and fauna of the soil play a not inconsideiable part. The hi^er 
fungi often form great masses of growth, both above and bdow ground, 
and the work of recent investigators has shown that fungi and other 
organisms are extremely numerous in most soils. Lyon and Buckman 
estimate that the aggi^ate weight of the mictoflora may readily be 
2000 pounds per acre in the surface soQ. 

Amount in Soils. — It is difficult to give aigr figure for the total 
omoimt of oi^anio matter in soil, both because the amount in soils 



Via. 3. — Organic matter is added to the soil by tummg under the natural vegetation. 
Plowing natural sod in Nebraska. 

(U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


varies so greatly and because different workers have not always used 
the same methods and the same terms in the same tense. The older 
students of the soil used the term humus ” as synonymous with organic 
matter and it is still sometimes so used. However, in modem usage, 
the term “ humus ” is confined to that part of the organic matter which 
oMn be extracted with ammonium hydroxide. This portion has already 
undergone partial decay and is only a part of the total orgamc matter. 
The remits secured by the ignition method give higjh^ figures than those 
secured by other methods. Thatcher ^ves the total organic matter 
and the humus for certain Washington soils as follows: 
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TABLE I 

PBBGBX«TAGa OF ObGANIG MaTTBB, HuMUB, AND NfFROGUN IN HOMB WaBHOTOTON 

Soils 


(Results of Analyses — ^PuUman Samples) 


Kind of Land 

Description of Samples 

Organic 
Matter, 
Per Cent 

Humus, 
Per Cent 

Nitrogen, 
Per Cent 

Hill top 

Virgin, 1st foot 


2.01 

0.143 


Virgin, 2d foot 



0.080 


rugin, 8d foot 





Cultivated, let foot 

6.45 

1.77 

0.133 


Cultivated, 2d foot 

5.48 

0.63 



Cultivated, 8d foot 

4.62 

0.38 

0.043 

South slope. 

Virgin, Ist foot 

6.67 

1.80 

0.165 


Virgin, 2d foot 


1.04 



Virgin, 3d foot 

5.45 

0.61 



Cultivated, let foot 

5.67 

1.52 



Cultivated, 2d foot 

4.35 

0.85 



Cultivated, 3d foot 

4.10 

0.64 


Bottom land.. 

Virgin, 1st foot 

8.13 

3.05 



Virgin, 2d foot 

6.71 

2.40 



Virgin, 3d foot 

6.17 

1.77 



Virgin, 4th foot 

5.42 

1.43 



Cultivated, let foot 

7.43 

2.83 

0.221 


Cultivated, 2d foot 

6.15 


0.124 


Cultivated, 3d foot 

4.93 

1.50 

0.091 


Cultivated, 4th foot 

4.37 

1.10 

0.072 


. Alway gives the following figures for Nebraska soils: 


TABLE II • 


OaoANic Matibb and Humus Contbnt or Cbbtain Lokhs Soiu 4 or Nhbkahka 



Sbmi-arid Soil, 
Waunbta 

Humid Soil, 
Weeping Water 

Organic 

Matter 

Humus 

Organic 

Matter 

Humus 

Ist foot 

2.77 

■19 

4.98 

2.34 

2d foot 

1.38 

.65 

3.02 

1.29 

3dfoot.. 

1.00 

.48 

1.38 

.65 

4th foot 

.70 

.34 

.83 

.26 

5th foot 

.55 

.26 

.45 

.23 

Oflifoot 

.45 

.26 

.36 

.19 


* Beuzuiaed from l^ron and Buokman, Natuza and Properties of Boile (copsrrishted). Table 27. 
B 7 penniMioa oE The MaomiUan Co. 
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It is evident from these tables that the humus content is in general 
only one-half, and often much lesn th^n one-half of the total organic 
matter. 

The varying results secured by the use of different methods of 
analysis are diown in Table III, from Lyon and Buckman, after Wiley. 


TABLE m = 

Vabiation m Pbbcbntaosb or Obganic Mattes in Soilb ab Found bt 
Diffebent Methods 


Soa 

Ignition 

Combustion 
(C X 1.724) 

Cbiomio And 
(C X 1.724) 

Old pasture 

9.37 

6.12 

4.84 

New pasture 

7.07 

4.16 

3.32 

Arable soil 

5.95 

2.44 

2.03 


* Lyon nnd Buokmnn, Natun and Propertias of Soils (oopyrigihtedl). By pormhslon, of Tl&e 
Maominaa Co. 


Here again, it is clear that the percentage of organic matter as deter- 
mined by one method may be more than double that as determined by 
another method. 

Cameron gives the results of the analyses of 1340 samples of surface 
soil and 1220 samples of subsoil, all of the analyses having been made 
by the chromic-acid method. The average organic matter was found to 
be 2.06 per cent for surface and 0.83 per cent for subsoils. Lyon and 
Buckman give the organic matter in a number of soils as follows: 


TABLE IV ' 


Percentage of Organic Matter (C X 1.724) in Certain Representative 
Soils of the United States 


Description 

Surface 

Subsoil 

a rAnHiiAl anila, Robinaon 

1.76 

.64 

3 and loessial soils, Robinson 

4.59 

1.44 

2 Tfa-nHwe till BOils, CoU 

2.86 

1.98 

6 Nebraska Iqa” Alway 

3.83 

1.96 

30 Minnesota till soils, Rost and Alway 

7.46 

1.88 



* Vrom Lyon and Buoknan, Nature and Fropartiea of SoUa (oupyxiskted). By permlaaiim of 
The Maemaian Co. 
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Snyder states that the average humus content of Minnesota surface 
soils is 3.66 per cent, and Hilgaxd found that in cultivated soils (not 
peats) of humid regions the humiis content rarely exceeded 5 per cent 
and flomninTily feU below 3 per cent. In arid soils the humus was found 
frequently to fall below 0.3 per cent and rarely to exceed 1 per cent. 
Pnila in the South have been found to vary in organic-matter content 
from fnmOa-T soils further north. Loess from southern Illinois was 
found to contain 1.11 per cent organic matter, while loess from northern 
niinniH contained 8.86 per cent.^*^ 

Cameron found the same soil t}rpe to vary widely in organic matter 
in different samplea: Norfolk fine sandy loam, from 0.3 per cent to 3 
per cent; Porters sandy loam, from 1 per cent to 7.7 per cent; Orange- 
burg clay, from 0.6 per cent to 3.4 per cent; Hagerstown clay, from 0.7 
to 3.7 per cent and Hagerstown loam, from 0.5 per cent to 3.1 per cent. 
The (nganie matter ultimatdy forms humus in the stricter sense, but 
the quantify of humus formed per unit of organic matter is not known. 
HQgard has estimated that five or six parts of dry plant ddbris may form 
one part of humus, but conaders it probable that the proportion is 
higher. 

Composition of Organic Matter. — When vegetable matter is first 
turned under, the composition is that of the plants. Under suitable 
conditions of temperature and moisture, decay at once sets in and the 
microorganisms in the soil make changes in the composition of the 
oxganic matter. Carbon and nitrogen are used for food by the organ- 
isms, and the carbohydrate and protein molecules are broken down, part 
of the nitrogen of the latter being eventually transformed to nitrates. 
In this process not only are certain substances, such as carbon dioxide, 
given off, but a number of new organic compounds arc formed, as well as 
organic compounds of phosphoric acid and potash. The resulting 
humus is a very complex substance and knowledge of its chemical con- 
stitution is still very incompiete. According to Jodidi,^^^ “ While the 
amount and nature of the humus formed in the soil primarily depends 
upon the quantity and character of the organic materials which undergo 
hrunification, it should be borne in mind that also other factors, like 
temperature, moisture, aSration of the soil,' presence of certain chemical 
substances, (salts, adds, etc.), as wdl as character and quantity of 
microbes contained in the soil, have more or less influence upon the 
nature of humus produced.” 

The mfluence of the ori^hal organic matter on the composition of 
humus was diown by Snyder,^^^ who mixed vaiioos substances with soil 
and later determined the composition of the humus f onned. The results 
from three of these substances are given in Table V. 
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TABLE V 

COMFOSmON OF Htticob Fboduobd by: 



Cow Manure 

Green CloTer 

Oat Straw 

Garbon 

41.95 

54.22 

54.30 

Hydrogen 

6.25 

3.40 

2.48 

Nitrogen 

6.16 

8.24 

2.50 

Ozygen 

45.63 

34.14 

40.72 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


By pennWon of Tlie Macmillan Go. (ODpyzishted). 


The older writers recognized nlmm and ulmic acid, humin and humic 
acid as constituents of humus; the first two being formed under anaerobic 
the last under aerobic conditions. Much work has been done on the 
problem of what these substances are, but as yet they are not well 
understood. A detailed discussion of the results of this work would be 
out of place in this book. It is sufident here to say that humus is a 
very complex substance, but that, so far as the interest of the farmer is 
concerned, the important constituents are carbon and nitrogen. Under 
certain conditions there may be developed, however, toxic organic 
substances, the intermediate products of bacterial action. The presence 
of some of these, even in small quantities, has been shown to interfere 
with the growth of plants. In the course of decay, the carbon is lost 
more rapidly than the nitrogen, thus leaving old humus relatively richer 
in the latter element. 

In soils long cultivated without the addition of organic matter, 
the nitrogen may be depleted more than the carbon, as shown by the 
following analyses by Snyder.^^i 


TABLE VI 

CoMFOsmoN or Huicus in New and in Old Soil 



Humus from 
New Soil, 

Per Cent 

Humus from 
Old Soil, 

Per Cent 

Carbon 

44.12 

50.10 

Bydrogen 

6.00 

4.80 

Oxvaen 

35.16 

33.70 

Nitrog^ 

8.12 

6.50 

Ash 

6.60 

4.00 


Total humus material 

5.30 

3.38 
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la the humus of humid soOs is said to contain from 3 to 12 

per nitrngeni while the humus of arid soils is much richer in nitrogen, 

ywnarimflH containing, according to Hilgard, as much as 14 per cent 
Recent work, espedally by Waksuoan, appears to indicate 
that these figures are too high and that the nitrogen in humus rarely, 
if ever, is in greater amounts than 3 to 3.5 per cent. Phosphoric add 
and potash are also combined with humus. According to Snyder : 

“ In the case of rich prairie soils, over 500 pounds of phosphoric add 
and 1000 pounds of potash per acre to the depth of 1 foot have been found 
to be in combinal^ wiui the humus. In the case of soils poor in 
hiimna and wom by cropinng, the amount ma^ be reduced to 100 pounds 
per acre. The average of a^]^ of the mineral matter of the hmnus 
from samples of productive prairie sdls yidding 25 per cent of humates 
diowed 7.^ per cent of potash and 12.37 per cent of phosphoric add. 
In these s^. wUch were wdl supplied with humus, 1500 pounds of 
phoephorio acid per acre out of a total of 8750 was combined with humus, 
and 1000 pounds of potash out of a total of 12,250 pounds. Accord]^ 
to EQls^ird, the amount of phosphoric add usually found associated with 
humus varies firmn 0.1 to 0.5 of the total amount in the soil, indicating, 
in many cases, the amount of this element available to plants.” ^ 

Loss by Cultivation. — Organic matter is lost from tho soil chiefly 
through cultivation. This loss is largely the result of tho action of 
microorganisms, whidi ore stimulated to greater {ustivity by tho increased 
afiration and improved physical condition of tho soil. In a soil wholly 
devdd of microdiganio Ufe, if such a one can be conceived to exist, plant 
material turned under would remain as it is; no decay would take place 
and rm loss would foQow. In uncultivated land, especially in that under 
sod, the amount of organic matter increases; in fact, such accumula- 
tions throu^ the ages have been tho chief source of tho organic matter 
in virgin soils. Thatcher found that the humus and nitrogen in soils at 
Pullman, Washington, had been lost by cultivation, as has been shown 
in Table I. 

Snyder foun^ in Minnesota that, after twenty years of grain crop- 
jung, ^ humus in the soil had declined from 4 per cent to 2.5 per cent. 
This loss of humus is the direct result of cultivation without proper 
attention to rotations or to returning organic matter to tho soil. The 
effect of the soil treatment on the loss of humus has been brou^t out by 
Snyder,*^ who found 3.32 per cent of humus in a soil cultivated thirty- 
five years, but to which manures had been apidied and on which a good 
rotation had been followed. Another soil, originally of the same kind, but 
which had been continuously cropped to grain for thirty-five years, 
contained but 1.8 per cent of humus. Humus may, of course, also be 
^ This viev has been queetaoned by Gortner Shaw. 
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lost by oxidation procesBes other than those caused by mietoSiganisms. 
SieveiB and Holts found, in Washington, “ that, after a period of 
thirty-nine years of farming, during which time Only 20 crops were grown, 
34.5 per cent of the organic matter and 22.1 per cent of the nitrogen 
have been lost from the soiL” After forty-one years of cropping, the 
soil of the permanent fertiliser plots at the Pennsylvania Agriciiltuxal 
E:q)eiiment Station contained an average of 16,299 pounds of organic 
matter per acre less than the soil of the grass strips between the idots. 
It is clear that, unless care is exercised to prevent it, cropping and culti- 
vation of the soil results in the loss of organic matter. 

Measuring the Loss of Organic Matter. — ^The evolution of carbon 
dioxide has been used as a means of measuring the loss of organic matter. 
Organic matter is composed largely of carbon, and in decay a part of 
this combines with the oxygen in tiie soil air and forms carbon dioxide. 
Some of this is used as a source of energy by microorganisms, but 
the part that escapes into the air and can be weired or measured 
represents so much loss of carbon and hence of organic matter. Many 
workers have, therefore, used the carbon dioxide evolved as a measure of 
organic matter lost. Among others. Potter and Snyder,^* working with 
a Miami silt-loam soil, found that in fifty-three days, from July 10 to 
September 2, 1915, 797 pounds of organic carbon were lost per acre, 
while in soils yariouriy treated, the losses were even larger. 

Wollny^ rihed this method extenrivdy and, in an experiment on 
the effect of earthworms in facilitating decay, found the figures given in 
the table below: 


TABLE Vn 

Loss OK Oabbon nou Soiu Wira jmd Whbout Eabibwobub 
(In VolumeB of Caibon Dioxide per 1000 VoL of Soil Air) 



With 

Without 

With 

Without 


Earthworms 

Earthworms 

Earthworms 

Earthworms 

From Nov- 7-16: 





Avera^ of 8 escperimentB. . . 
From Nov. 19-28: 

5.43 

3.88 

8.04 

3.08 

Average of 9 experimentB. . . 

3.07 

2.52 

5.61 

1.90 


This riiows that loss of carbon as carbon dioxide went on more 
active)^ in soils with earthworms than in those without them. Besides 
losses that noay be detected by measuring the carbon dioxide that passes 
into the air, carbon is lost by drainage as bicarbonateB or to some extent 
as carbonates. Lyon and Bubkman pve the following data: 
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TABLE Vni 

Loss OF Carbon from Soil in Drainage 
CEspreased in Pounds per Acre per Year. Comdl Lysimeters) 

Treatment Carbon Lost 

Bare soil 273 

Rotation 265 

Glass 236 

*Ftom and Budcnuin. The Nature and Propertiee of BoUe (oopyrighted). By per> 
tnlBBOn of The Macmillan Co. 

The loss here was somewhat less uoder grass than in bare or cultivated 

sdl. 

Loss of Organie Mattw Caused Ihe Use of Ume. — ^Any substance 
that stimulates the growth of microbrganisma must cause an increased 
evolution of carbon dioxide and ammonia, and hence it is evident that a 
loss of oiganic matter may be expected from the application of lime and 
fertilizets as wdl as from a&ration due to cultivation. Most soil micro- 
organisms are stimulated in their growth by lime, and many need a good 
supply of phosphates as well. When soil conditions ore favorable, 
tlmt is, when there is an abundance of carbohydrate and nitrogenous 
material, together with lime and phosphates, and under appropriate 
conditions of moisture and temperature, microorganisms may increase 
to enormous numbers. Such increase carries with it on increased con- 
sumption of carbon for energy with the evolution of carlmn dioxide, a 
breaking down of the protein molecule with the production of ammonia, 
and the subsequent formation of nitrates. The latter may be leached 
out of the soil or, under certain conditions, nitrogen may be set free as 
gas. By all these processes material is lost and the organic matter con- 
tent reduced. 

A loss of carbon most mean a loss of organic matter and, hence, the 
quantity of carbon dioxide found in the soil air under various conditions 
has bemi used as a measure of such loss or of decomposition. Unfor- 
tunatdiy, the oondusiona drawn from experimental work on tlic effect 
of lime on the loss of organic matter are by no means in harmony. 
WoUny concluded that lime did not hasten the decomposition of fresh 
organic matter (straw), but did hasten decay of organic matter already 
partially decayed (peat). On the other hand, Lemmetmaxm and asso- 
ciates, also using the evolution of carbon dioxide as a measure of decay, 
(xmcladed that both caustic lime and carbonate of lime increased the 
rate of decay of such material as fresh rye leaves, vetch hay, lucerne and 
lupmes, and that the loss of carbon was in proportion to the amount of 
calcium oxide used. The effect of calcium carbonate on the decomp<H 
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sition of lupine leaves, aa given Leminennann and associates, is as 
follows: 

Loss of 
Total Carbon, 
in Per Cent 


Soil check 1.24 

Soil + green manure. 11.14 

Soil + lime 16.36 

Soil + green manure + lime 21.07 


More recently, Potter and Snyder have investigated this subject in 
a careful study and have shown that the addition of 3 tons of calcium car- 
bonate per acre resulted in an increased loss of carbon. Account was 
taken of the inorganic carbon lost, the difference between total carbon 
lost and inorganic carbon lost, representing the loss of organic carbon. 
As will be noted in Table IX, prepared from data in Potter and Snyder, 
Table III, the addition of calcium carbonate caused an increased loss of 
organic carbon in every case. 


TABLE IX 

Loss OF Obqanic Cabbon by Vabious Tbeatments 
(All Figures in Pounds per Acre. After Potter and Snyder) 


Soil Treatment Organic Carbon 

Lost 

None 729 

3 tons CaCOs 931 

10 tons manure 1115 

10 tons manure + 3 tons CaCOs 1216 

1 ton oats 1219 

1 ton oats + 3 tons CaCOa 1388 

1 ton oats + 10 tons manure 1555 

1 ton oats + 10 tons manure + 3 tons C'aCOa . 1741 

1 ton clover 1342 

1 ton clover + 3 tons CaCOi 1490 

1 ton clover + 10 tons manure 1629 

1 ton clover + 10 tons manure + 3 tons CaCOs. 1826 


Hopkins has claimed, on the basis of Hess’ work on the Pennsyl- 
vania Fertilizer plots, that caustic lime destroyed organic matter, while 
ground limestone did not, but Whiteand Holben^^^ have shown that Hess’ 
work is -faulty because of a previously unknown deposit of fine charcoal 
on some plots. However, in another paper, these authors, reporting on 
the loss of organic matter in limed and unlimed manured plots, say 
Manure has decomposed at an average annual rate of 5428 pounds per 
acre where lime was applied, compared to 5071 poxmds when used alone.” 
The Rhode Island Station has shown, as calculated by Mooers and asso- 
ciates, a loss of .35 per cent in soil humus in two years by the addition of 
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4 t.»np air-daked lime per acre, and these workers foimd in Tennessee 
thn-t, in a five-year rotation of wheat and cowpeas, there was no increase 
of humus on the section treated with burnt lime, even where the cow- 
peas were turned under, while there was a loss of 3.17 per cent on those 
plots from which the cowpeas had been removed. 

Brown found, in both laboratoiy and field studies, that the appli- 
cation of ground limestone stimulated bacterial activity, as evidenced by 
the increased number per gram after liming. This resulted in an 
iTiOTftapa/1 production of ammonia and of nitrates, and since those were 
produced from the organic matter, an increased production of ammonia 
and nitrates must mean an increased consumption of organic noatter. 
Fulmer also found that calcium and magnesium carbonate increase 
the numbers of bacteria. Other workers in Eranoe, in Germany, and 
in Amariftn have come to giTwila-r conclusions. 

It may be said, then, in general, that lime causes a decrease in the 
organic matter of soils and that such decrease is due to the increased 
bacterial activily caused by lime. In large part, however, such decrease 
is merdy the necessary accompaniment of the soil oi^anic matter being 
made available to higher plants. 

Effect of Minecsls other than Ume. — ^The effect of minerals other 
tha-Ti lime has not been so extensively studied. It has been shown that 
miorofirganisinB require the same elements as those used by crop plants 
and that they are favorably affected by the presence of potassium and 
of phosphorus, especially the latter. Fred and Hart foimd that soluble 
phosphates greatly increased the numbers of bacteria so that in some 
oases these numbers ran as hi^ as nearly 4,000,000 per cubic centi- 
meter and that the decomposition of organic matter was stimulated. 
The addition of potassium and of caldum phosphate caused an increase 
in the evolution of carbon dioxide. 

WoUny*^ found that, when the minerals were removed from a 
humus-rich field soil by boiling with hydrochlorio add, the production of 
carbon dioxide was much reduced. In another experiment, rye straw was 
mdstened with a solution containing various minerals, and upon decay 
mote carbon dioxide was evolved from samples thus treated than from 
those mdstened with water. 

Whatever increases the activity of microSrganisms ineraai uBs their 
consumption of sdl organic matter, whether fresh or old; and, while 
part of this is merely changed in form, the amount given off as carbon 
dioxide or as ammonia, when this escapes into the air, represents organic 
matter lost 

Gain in Organic Matter from Green Manuring. — ^It is to be expected 
that green rnanuring will increase the organic matter jn eoilji. Potter end 
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Snyder give the amount of carbon in 1 ton of dry matter of ripening 
oats as 861 pounds, and in 1 ton of dry matter of dover as 898 pounds. 
In general, when green crops are turned under, about 1 ton in 5 may 
be taken as dry matter, much of whidi consists of carbon. A large part 
of this carbon is immediately lost as carbon dioxide during decay, and 
other losses naturally occur as the organic matter is broken down and 
made available to crops. A residue, however, remains, the amount 
depending on conditions. Potter and Snyder found that, out of 861 
pounds of carbon added to soils as dried oats, 318 pounds were lost, and 
that out of 898 added as clover, 545 poimds were lost, in each case by the 
evolution of carbon dioxide alone. The amount of organic matter lost 
by production of ammonia is not ^ven, but a part was certainly lost 
t^tway; the remainder was added to the soil humus. 

Sievers and Holtz found that, when wheat straw containing 39.25 
per cent carbon was decayed in soil, the loss of carbon as carbon dioxide 
accoimted for 86 per cent of the straw applied. Vetch lost carbon as 
carbon dioxide equal to 41 per cent of the vetch applied, indicating, 
** that when a crop residue containing a hi^ per cent of nitrogen is 
applied, the kind of decomposition that takes place does not through 
to completion, but apparently results in the accumulation of humified 
organic matter in the soil.'’ While it is not possible to say how much 
of the carbon in green manure turned under remains eventually to 
enrich the soil in organic matter, there is no question that such enrich- 
ment commonly takes place. Mooers and associates found that, when 
cowpeas were turned under without lime, there was in five years a gain 
of 3.79 per cent in soil humus, and that where the cowpeas were removed, 
there was, on the imlimed section, a gain of 2.32 per cent, this gain com- 
ing from roots and stubble, leaving a gain of 1.47 per cent, due to the 
incorporation of the cowpea tops. In this connection, it must be borne 
in mind that the tops decay more rapidly than roots and stubble, hence 
the relatively greater gain in humus from the latter. In a later publica- 
tion, however, Mooers has shown that after twenty years of turning 
under cowpeas, the soil contained less humus in both limed and unlimed 
sections than at the beginning of the trials. 

After five years of the turning under of rye and legume green msr 
nures on the rotation plats, Hartwell found that the loss by ignition 
on the check plat was 4.37 per cent; on the rye plat, 4.54 per cent; and 
on the legume plat, 6.07 per cent, indicating a gain in organic matter as a 
result of green manuring. At the Pennsylvania Station, White found 
■that all the green manures used left the soil richer in organic matter 
mpft months after their addition. The gain was greatest with clover; 
rye, timothy, red top, and alfalfa followed in that order. In California; 
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however, Medeon reported no gain in humus from the turning under of 
green-manure crops, all the organic matter having been oxidised in one 
season. 

Freer and Hess studied the changes in organic-matter content 
for a niiTtibAT of plats treated with manure and with artificial fertilisers. 
The plats that, received in the course of twenty years a total of 12 tons 
of organic matter per acre in stable manure, contained at the end of that 
period 4 tons of organic matter per acre more than the check plats, while 
the plats treated with artificial fertilisers eihowed a gain of about 
tons. The g«.i-n in organic matter on these plats was derived from the 
larger quantities of roots and plant residues which remained on the fer- 
tilised plats as compared with the check plats. 

White and Hdb^ also call attention to the fact that, in spite of 
the greater consumptioa caused by liming, the increased amounts of roots 
and other crop residues on the limed and manured plots had resulted in a 
gain in total organic matter. It was estimated that 93 per cent of this 
gain was due to crop residues. 

Schremer^**" found that the turning under of green-manure crops in an 
unproductive pecan-orchard soil increased the content of organic matter 
fnm 1.11 per cent in 1918 to 1.56 per cent in 1921, 2.13 per cent in 1922 
and 2.4 per cent in 1923, the organic matter content of this soil being 
more than doubled in five years. 

While there is unfortunately a dearth of exact data on this subject, 
the fact that turning under green crops increases the organic matter of 
the soil is abundantly attested by practical observation. The darker 
color of light sdls and the improved tilth of heavy soils give evidence of 
an increase in the humus supply of soils to which green manures have 
been added. 

Role of Organic Matter in SoiL — ^The role of organic matter has long 
been recognized to be that of a maintainer of soil productivity. Agee 
considers that for most farming land the amount of organic matter 
largdydetennines the productive power of the soil. This is equally true 
for the lands in humid sections and for those in semi-arid sections 
although the importance of organic matter in the latter was not so early 
recognized. That it is of great importance even in dry-farming sections 
is admitted by many workers. Thatcher says: “ Recent researches, 
however, have shown that the humus of the soil is so influential a factor 
in its water-holding capacity and successful tillage that it is now known 
that the humus content of the soil is fully as important in dry-farming 
r^ons and practices as in the dder types.” That the crop-producing 
oapadty of soils is doseily rdated to the humus content of these soils 
was brou^t out by Cates, who gives the following data: 
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TABLE X 

BaiiAinoN BimnniN Hxncus GoMimra tm Cobs VtwtW 


Soil 

State 

Per Cent 
of Humus 

Com Yidd 
per Acre 

Ceofl day 

North Carolina 

1.5 

20 

Hageistown loam 

Virginia 

2.25 


Miami day 

Ohio 

5.0 

45-50 

Illinois prairie 

niinois 

5.0 

45^ 

Houston day 

Texas 

3.75 

30-35 

Marshall silt loam 

Nebradca 

3.5 

36 

Carrington silt loam 

Iowa 

3.0 

35-40 


While it is true that plaats may be grown to maturity in quartz sand, 
to which the necessary dements have been added and which is totally 
devoid of organic matter, such experimental results can be secured 
only under conditions of moisture and temperature control and when 
the cost of production is not considered. Eidd crops grow under quite 
different conditiona and the presence of organic matter is generally 
essential to successful and economical crop production. 

The functions performed by organic matter may be considered as of 
two general kinds, physical and biochemical. 

Physical Effects. — Organic matter affects both the texture and the 
moisture-holding capacity of a soiL Texture of a soil influences tilth, 
which has long been known to be of primaty importance for the good 
growth of crops. The quality of crumbliness, which a day exhibits 
when it readily separates into small granules, is imparted to it by 
organic matter. Figs. 4 and 5. 

Hosier showed that, when the organic matter was removed from a 
day soil, tbia remained hard upon being wetted and frozen, whereas 
when the same organic matter was returned to the soil, it became friable 
when frozen. This influence of organic matter in improving the tilth 
of the soil has been repeatedly observed and reported agricultural 
workers. On the Barnfidd Add at Rothamsted, on wMch mangolds 
reodved only artificial fertilizers, the soil is reported to have gotten 
into such bad physical condition, ‘^stidi^ and unworkable,” that, 
“under bad weather conditions, the young plants grow only with 
difficulty, whereas on the plots reedving dung annually the soil is always 
in good heart.” ^ Of the wheat fidd, the same author says: “ In the 
ftlujainnl wheat experiments (Broadlwlk fidd) the dunged plot can 
always be rdied upon to give a good crop of wheat, withstanding^adverae 
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wdl, and fluctuating much less from year to year than the 
crops on a/^j niniTlg plots, which receive only artificial manure.” 

Drinkard, in Virginia, reports the physical condition of soil greatly 
improved by turning imder green manures. When heavy soils are con- 
stantly cultivated, thsy lose organic matter and tend to puddle. This 



Fco. 4. — ^Vertical seotiaa through soil near a maiae plant on newly broken alfalfa 
Bod. Note the orunU^appeaianoe of the due to an abundance of organia matter. 

(IT. S. Dqpartmtnt of Acrioultuxo.) 


condition has been especially noticeable and harmful on many irrigated 
lands in the aiid regions, and workers in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington have commented on the beneficial effects of green manuring in 
correcting the tendency of the soil to puddle. In sandy soil, on the 
other hand, organic matter tends to bind the particles together and thus 
to decrease the tendenpy of such soils to blow. - This has also been found 
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true of some peat soils which, with constant cultivation, tend to become 
BO fine as to be unworkable and to blow away much like fine sand. 
Turning under a crop of soybeans for green manure oocrectB this trouble. 

Afiration. — ^The presence of organic matter improves the aBration of 
day soils by making them more open. Organic matter does not pack 
as ti^t as day, and the volume weight of humus is very mudi less than 



Fio. 5.— Vertical section through soil depleted of organic matter by continuous maize 
culture. Note the stifinees of the soil; a poor place for.roots. 

(U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


that of mineral soils. Hilgard, quoting Wollny, gives the volume weight 
of humus as .3349; day, 1.0108; .and sand, 1.3385. Dyer has shown that 
a plot of soil hea^ manured for fifty years decreased in weight of the 
surface 9 inches from 2,478,780 pounds per acre to 2,333,891 pounds 
as a result of he accumulation of organic matter. Hie improvement 
of a&ration is, of course, most beneficial in days. 

Moistare. — Organic matter is very retentive of mdstuie; and the 
addition of decomposed and decompodng organie matter to sand greatly 
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irifrrani^ the watcT-holding capacity of the mixture. Moaier gives the 
follovfixig data: 

TABLE XI 

Eiraox or Oboanio Matidk on BoimmoN or Moistdbii 

Qrams of Water 
Retained by 100 Grama 
of tho Mixture 


Goaraesand 13.8 

Goaraeaaod+ 6 per cent peat IS. 6 

Coarae Band + 10 per oent peat 24.7 

Coazae aand + 20 per cent peat 40.00 

Peat 184.00 


Ulrich found that the water-holding capacity of mineral soils de- 
creased with increasing temperature; the contrary was the case with 
humus. With the water capacity at 0° C. placed at 100, a humus-rich 
aand showed a water-holding capacity of 102.67 at 20° C., and of 104.64 
at 30° C. Peat showed a water-holding capacity, at 30° C., of 529.83, 
770, and 1065.96 in each of three samples studied. 

Alway and Ndler, however, did not find a roaterial difference during 
a dry year between the moisture content of a soil that had been con- 
tinuously in com and contained 3.39 per cent organic matter and one 
on which dover had been used in the rotation and which contained 
4.76 per cent, organic matter. The soil with which these investigators 
worked was, however, a very good soil. On the other hand, Stewart,^^^ 
discussing the effect of organic matter on soil fertility, shows that in a 
dry year the Rothamsted plats receiving stable manure outyiddcxl those 
receiving artificial fertilizers, thou^ in years of average rainfall the 
relation as to yidds was reversed. Stewart says, “ The fifty-five year 
average yidd of wheat from Plot 2, (Broadbalk fidd), reedving farm 
manure, is 36.5 bushds; while that of Plot 8, reedving minerals and 
nitrogen, is 37.1 bushds. In the year 1893, however, which was an 
extreme^ dry year, the yidd of wheat from Plot 2 was 34.3 bushels, 
while the yidd from Plot 8 was only 21.8 bushds.” Tho experience of 
farmers (m light soil is deddedly to the effect that the tiuning under of 
organic matter hdps to cany crops throu^ a dry spdl. 

Temperatare. — Owing to its dark color, hximus absorbs heat mote 
readily than mineral soils. On the other hand, the hi^ water capadty 
of soils rich in humus tends to retard the rise of temperature in such 
soils and, under oonditioDS of rapid evaporation, even to cool them. A 
peaty sdl, when wet, is slower to warm up in spring than a sandy (me, 
but is also the last to freeze in winter. However, while tbia is true of a 
peat ^riimh holds an excesrive amount of moisture, a good arable soil 
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ii(di enough in otgamo matter to be dark ccdored ^raims up more quicUty' 
in spring than does a light-colored soiL TAoiasr gives the following 
data from an experiment m which a part of a fidd was covered wii^ & 
thin layer of black loam and the soQ temperature taken at houriy inter- 
vals between 11 a.m. and 5 pjn. 


TABLE Xn 

Eimcr or Colob or Son. on Tbufbbatokb 



Light 

Dabk 

lilGKF 

Dare 

Light 

Dabk 

Time 

1 Inch 

linch 

2 IncheB 

2 IhcheB 

4 IncheB 

4 IheheB 


Below 

Bdow 

Bdow 

Bdow 

Bdow 

Below 


Surface 

Surface 

Surface 

Surface 

Surface 

Surface 


Degrees F. 

Degrees F. 

Degrees F. 

Degrees F. 

Degrees F. 

Degrees F. 

11 A.M 

78 

82 

74 

75 

69 

70.5 

12 M 

81 

86.5 

77.5 

81 

73 

75.5 

1 P.M 

83 

91 

80 

86 

76.5 

81 

2 P.M 

85 

92 

81.5 

88 

78.5 

84 

3 P.M 

86 

91 

82 

88 

80 

86 

4 P.M 

85 

89 

82 

88 

81 

87 

5 P.M 

81.5 

85 

81 

86 

81 

86 


While the decomposition of organic matter in common with all 
oxidation processes is accompanied by a rise of temperature, this is so 
small as to have no effect on the temperature of the soil. Wollny,^^ 
quoting F. Wagner, says that it would require 50,000 kilos per hectare 
(nearly 45,000 pounds per acre) of horse or sheep manure or l^ume 
straw, under favorable conditions of decomposition to raise the soil 
temperature 0.1 to 0.4° C. 

Biochemical Effects. — ^The organic matter of soils has been said to 
be a storehouse of nitrogen. This is perhaps its more important func- 
tion, but dnce plants are unable to use the combined organic nitrogen 
as turned into the soil, this must first be broken down by the action of 
soil microdtgani ms. All arable soils support an abundant life, animal 
and vegetable, macroscopic and microscopic, but the transformation 
of organic compounds into material for plant food is largely effected 
by the microscopic organisms. As already stated, worms and insects 
do help in breakhig down organic matter, but even after this has passed 
throu^ their digestive tracts, it must still be further broken down by 
bacteria and fungi before plants can use it. 

The entire range of recent studies on the biological activities in soOs 
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depends on the presenoe of organic matter. The various means sug- 
gested to determine the fertility of soils by biological methods revolve 
about the fact that microorganisms attack organic matter and that, as a 
result of the activities of these organisms, certain end products, i'.Beful 
to crop plants, are produced. 

Sdl Organisms Break Down Organic Matter. — ^The microorganisms 
that are prominent in the breaking down of organic matter ore of 
three das^: fungi, bacteria and protozoa, all of which are present in 
enormous numbers and are represented by many species. Some of these 
species do aimilftr work in the soil, others are highly specialized, and can 
thrive only under certain conditions, attack certain substances and leave 
certain definite products. 

As the complex carbohydrate and protean molecules of organic matter 
are broken down, the secondary products are in turn attacked by other 
oiganisms, which break them down further. ' The parts of the plant- 
remains most readily broken down are first attacked, imtil finally sub- 
stances remain that are more resistant, and these form the humus of 
soils. These more resistant compounds, too, are more or less slowly 
broken down and, if conditions remain favorable, the end products will 
be the elements of which the plant material was composed — largely 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, all escaping into the air in one 
form or another. Lipmon colls the bacteria in the soil, the groat 
scavengers intrusted with restoring to circulation tho various elements 
held fast in the dead bodies of plants and animals. 

Classes of Soil Microorganisms. — In this book, only a very brief 
and general account can be given of these organisms. For further 
infoimatiop the reader is referred to standard texts on tho subject. ' 

BacUria: Bacteria are single-celled organisms which reproduce by divi- 
sion. Under favorable conditions large numbers may be produced in 
a short time. In shape they are rod-like, spherical or corkscrew 
shaped and are motile pr non-motile. Figs. 6 and 7. In tho decom- 
. position of organic matter three groups ore of chief importance; 
cellulose decomposing, anunonifying, apd nitrifying organisms. 
Funfii; Fungi are organisms of higher atgohization than bacteria and, 
while often minute, may attain considerable size. The body or 
myedium emudsts of many interwoven branched threads called 

^See Coon, H.'W. AgrioulturBl' BaoterioIogy. 1901. Lipman, J. Q. Bacteria 
in Relati o n to Country Life. 1911; Russell, E. J. Soil Conditions sad Plant 
Growth. 1916. Ri;sBell,.E. J., and.-pthotB. Hie Mioro-oiganisms of the Soil. 
1923. Inhnis, F., and E. B. Textbook of Agrioultural Baoteriology. 1928. 

lAhnis, F. HOndbueh der landwiitsdhaftliohen Bakteriologie. ..-ipiOi' - 
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hyphcs, and these may be divided eroes walls into a number of 
cdls or may be undivided. Fungi reproduce by spores which 
are often produced in great xtumbeiB. The common green mold is a 



Fig. 6. — ^Bacteria: at left, Coccus foims; at ri^t, Bacillus fonns. 


Gooona forint of bneterit: A, Staij^ylaeoceua: B, DipUeoeeuM; C, Streptoeoeetu; D, Sareina. 
All mtgniSod about lOOOX. BneOloi fonni of bnetorit. A^BaeMug 9poroo9nes; B,Bae3luM 
sttUtlif; (7. BaeOlua ftroteut; D. BaeOlut iyphotuM. All mnaniflAd about 750X. (From Holman and 
Bobbint, Text Book of Oeneral Boteay. John 'Wiloy ft Sont, Inc., New York 1024.) 


typical fungus, Fig. 8. Among fungi species of Actinomyces 
found in soils have been considered by some to be related to bac- 


teria and have been so 
classified. Drechsler has 
shown, however, that these 
minute organisms are typi- 
cal fungi, but that the or- 
ganism so readily breaks up 
into minute rod-shaped 
fragments that many work- 
ers have mistaken them for 
bacteria. Fungi decompose 
cellulose and produce am- 
monia from protein sub- 
stances. 

Protozoa: These are minute 
single-celled animal forms 
the presence of which in 
soils depends primarily on 
moistuie. They are com- 
monly found in smaller 



B c s 

Fig. 7. — Spiiillum forms of Bacteria. 


A. A species of ThioapiriJlum (a sulphurKnidising 
oivudsm); B. SpwiUuiii undu/um; C, Vibrio eholrra; 
D, a species of Spirochwte. All magnified about 
lOOOX. (nH>m Holman and Robbins. Text Book of 
Oeneral Botany, John Wiley ft Sons, Inc., New York. 
19S4.) 


mnnhftrH tlmn bacteria, but Hiltuer reportB haviog found millions of 


Amoeba and FlageDates in 1 gram of earth. At Rothamsted 
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1,600,000 amoebsB have been found in 1 gram of soil. It Beems 
improbable that these organisms play any very large part in the 
breaking dovn of organic matter, but information regarding their 
life histor'es and the part they play in the soil is scanty. 
Lfihnis states that some species can take part in the decom- 
position of moist plant remains and change organic nitrogen into 
anunonia. 

Russell and Hutchinson were the first to call attention to the part 
these minute animal forms belonging mainly to the groups Anueba, 



Pia. 8. — A typical Hoil fungiiH, rcnif;illiuiii Sp. 

(From Holsuin and Robbina, Text Book of Oeneral Botuny, Jolin Wiley A Huiih, Iiiit., 
New York, 1024.) 


FlageUatea, and CSiates may play os destroyers of bacteria in tho soil. 
These authors concluded that, where protozoa are active, they may 
reduce the numbers of bacteria and thus exert a liarmful effect on soil 
fertility. . Waksman and Waksman and Starkey,®*® however, 
doubt the conectneeB of this conclusiotL Waksman points out that while 
FlageiUatea are active in normal soil, the CHiates require more moisture and 
in ^ cultures, were active only when the boQ, moisture rose to 28 and 
42 per cent. He found no rdation between the production of ammonia 
and the presence of protozoa, and says: “ The results brou^t out in this 
paper show that, thougjh protozoa may be detrimental to bacterial 
members, they do not influence the ammonia accumulated in the soil, a 
fact wliioh 'is the important part of the question, and with which we 
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concern oui8d.YeB in studying the problems of soil fertility.” Novikoff 
also considers that the importance of soil protozoa has been overrated. 
The subject is still new, and, while a considerable literature has already 
appeared, the technique is difficult and more studies are needed before a 
final conclusion can be reached.^ 

AJgct: Numerous forms of microscopic green alga have their home on 
or just under the surface of the soil, especially a wet soil, but so far as 
known thqy are of no agricultural importance. 

Ammoniiying Organiaiiis. — ^Besides carbon diosade, which is given 
off in decay, one of the products of decay is ammonia, produced throu^ 
the breaking down of protein substances by e number of bacteria as well 
as by fungi. This process is known as ammonification and the bac- 
teria concerned are collectively called ammonifying bacteria. The 
ability of all the organisms in a given soil to brea^ down protein into 
ammonia is called the ammonifying power of the soil. Some of the 
most active ammonifiers among the bacteria are BadUiia mycoidet, 
B. vulgaria, and B. subt^. Others are also active and in general 
bacteria attack proteins more readily than the carbohydrates, except 
the ^pler ones, while fun^ attack both proteins and carbohydrates. 
Althou^ more work has been done on ammonification by bacteria, it 
is probable that fungi play at least as important a part. Waksman 
has isolated more than 200 species of fungi from soils and many of these 
belonging to the genera PenicUUum, AaperffSliia, Citromycea, Mum, 
Rhizopus, Monilia, Trichoderma, and others, are active ammonifiers. 
Species of TricJioderma are said to be the most efficient, while actino- 
mycetes are not efficient ammonifiers. Rrissell^^ states that some 
ammonia may be produced even when the action of microorganisms is 
inhibited by antiseptics, but certainly by far the greater part of the 
ammonia produced, if not nearly all, is the result of the activity of living 
organisms. 

Nitrite and Nitrate Bacteria. — ^These differ strikin^y from the 
ammonifying bacteria in that thdr action is confined to certain sub- 
stances and that the number of species involved is very limited. Wino- 
gradski, who first worked out the life history of these forms, found but 
two genera, one in the Old World, which he called Nitrosomonas, and 
one in the New World, which he called Nitrosococcus, involved in the 
transformation of ammonia into nitrites; other investigators, however, 
believe these to be but two forms of the same organism. Winogradski 
also found but one organism, Nitrobacter, able to transform nitrites into 
nitrates. Nitrosomonas (or coccus) occurs as small oval motile rods, 

iHie student is lefened to ZbpdoS and Ccdenum for an emellent renew of the 
fiteratuie. 
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or in a tabular form, while nitrobacter is a nooHuotile rod. In good 
PK>iiqj these ammonifying, nitrite, and nitrate-producing organisms are 
all present and their action is so well corrdated that the anunonia is 
rapidly transformed into nitrites and these into nitrates, in which form 
the nitrogen is most readily used by crop plants. The ability of the 
organisms of a given soil to produce nitrates is called the nitrifying power 
of the s(hL 

Cdlulose Decomposing Organisms. — Since cellulose is, nest to lignin, 
the most resistant of the carbon compounds turned into the soil by 
green Twanuring ^ the organisms tahmg part in the breaking down of cd- 
lulose are of especial interest. Unfortunate^, there is little definite 
infonnation in r^;ard to the organisms themselves or in regard to the 
chemistry of cdlulose decomposition. Both aerobic and anaerobic 
bacteria, as well as fungi, are bdieved to take part in this work. Several 
bacteria are known to be involved and one is said to be so specialized 
that it can live only on cdlulose. Under proper conditions, as when 
straw decays in the presence of plenty of available nitrogen, the numbers 
of these bacteria may become very large. 

McBeth isolated 36 species of cdlulose destroying bacteria. Waka- 
tnn-n and Heukdddan state that fungi decompose cdlulose in the latio 
of about 30 parts cdlulose to one of nitrogen used, while bacteria require 
smaller amounts of nitrogen, decomposing cellulose in the ratio of 4.5 
to 54 parts to one of nitrogen. In slightly acid soils, fungi are most 
active, while in neutral or alkaline soils both fungi and bacteria are 
active. Waksman *** mentions, as powerful cellulose decomposers, 
species of Trichodema, Cephalosporium, AspergiUtts, PenieiUium, Ver- 
tidUaria, and others. 

Species of Actinomyces are widdy distributed and are powerful 
cdlulose decomposers; Waksman and Curtis describe 30 species or 
groups. At a ^pth of 1 inch th^ were found to constitute 7.3 to 
12.1 per cent of the totd soil flora, while at a depth of 30 indies, 
thdr rdative numbers had increased to 52.7 or 83.6 per cent of the 
total. 

Soil MietoSigaiilsms Consume Ifitiogen. — ^AU forms of life require 
nitrogen for the building of protoplasm and microorganisms, except 
the nitrogen fixers, are no more able to use atmospheric nitrogen than 
crop plants. They must, therefore, consume the organic nitrogen in 
the soil, or the ammonia or nitrates formed from this organic nitrogen. 
When large quantities of carbohydrate materials low in nitrc^en are 
present in sdls, the bacteria and fungi breaking this down, use whatever 
nitrogen they find available and, under favorable conditions, may reduce 
the available nitrates in a sdl and thus retard the growth of the crop. 
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Amd found tiiat, on heavily Uxned pest soils, the nitrates were oonmuned 
by the mieroflora which had been siamulated by liming. Koch found 
that the addition of cellulose in plant residues as a source of mietgy, 
increased, the numbers of bacteria which converted available nitrates 
into albuminoid substances and thus decreased the growth of crops. 
Viljoen and Fred found that the presence of fine wood or of cotton cel- 
lulose in cultures caused a reduction of nitrates. Scott added wheat 
straw to greenhouse soil and noted a decrease in nitrate content propor- 
tional to the amount of straw applied, while Rahn found that the addition 
of easily assimilable carbon compounds caused an increase in the number 
of microfirganisms and a fall in the nitrogen content of the soil. Waks- 
man and Starkey bdieve that fungi, especially actinomycetes, are 
more active in celluloae decomposition than bacteria, and point out that, 
because of their activily in attacking carbohydrates, fungi store large 
quantities of nitngen in their bodies. When hi^y nitrogenous mate- 
rial is turned under, it will supply the needs of the microfiora, as well as 
leave a surplus as ammonia to be later converted into nitrates. On the 
one hand, therefore, the microfiora of the soil competes with the grow- 
ing crop for nitrogen and in some cases may even damage the crop; on 
the other hand, when soluble nitrates are in excess the locking up of 
these in the bodies of bacteria or in fungus mycdium may be useful 
and prevent loss by leaching. 

Denitrifying Organisms. — number of organisms are known that 
can liberate nitrogen from nitrites in the process of using the oxygen, 
the nitrcgen being liberated as gas. This process is known as denitri- 
fication. The nitrates are reduced to nitrites and from these the nitro- 
gen is set free. It is believed that some bacteria may set free nitrogen 
directly from nitrates. Denitrification commonly takes place in soils 
when little or no free oxygen is present, and this means commonly wateiv 
logged, poorly drained soils and the presence of considerable amounts of 
decaying organic matter from which the bacteria may procmre carbon 
for energy, as well as available nitrates. In a well-a&rated soil, without 
excessive amounts of organic matter, the loss of demental nitrogen is 
insignificant or wanting. There appears to be evidence that some 
fungi can reduce nitrates to nitrites, but none that they cany the 
process further and set free gaseous nitrogen. A clear distinction must 
be made between denitrification and transformation of nitrates. In the 
former, the nitrates are finally reduced to gaseous nitrogen, which returns 
to the air and is lost. Nitrates may also be utilised by the microfirgan- 
isms of the soil for the building up of thdr own protein. In this case, 
the nitrate is rendered unavailable to the growing crop, but the nitrogen 
is not lost, but transformed and may become available later. Some 
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^teira have included this kind of nitrogen transformation under den- 
itrifioatioiL 

Symbiotic and Non-symbiotic Nitrogen Fixers. — While most soil 
microdiganisms are dependent upon organic nitrogen there are two great 
groups of soil bacteria known to fix atmospheric nitrogen. One group 
works in the roots of legumes and, since the relation is bdfieved to be 
advantageous to both the legume and the microSrgarusm, this relation is 
said to be symbiotio; the other group consists of free-living soil bac- 
teria. While the nodules on the roots of legiunes harbor bacteria^ the 
roots of many shrubs and trees, are inhabited by fungi, which are 
believed to fix nitrogen; these, however, are not of agricultural impor- 
tance. 

Of the non-symbiotic soil bacteria able to fix nitrogen, the species of 
Asotobacter are important. Several species of this genus have been 
described, all of which can fix atmospheric nitrogen under aerobic con- 
ditions when lime and carbohydrates are available. Another organism, 
Clostridium Pctstorianim, fixes atmospheric nitrogen under anaerobic 
conditions and has been found to be more effective when associated 
with other bacteria; Other soil organisms are also said to be able to fix 
atmospheric nitrogen, but most of the literature on this subject deals 
with forms of Asotobacter. 

Numbers of Soil Organisms. — ^The number of microurgonisnis in soil 
varies so greatly with conditions that no definite figmes can be given. 
Further, no one culture medium will develop all the organisms in a given 
scnl. Anaerobic bacteria will not grow in the presence of free oxygen; 
an add medium favors the development of fungi and suppresses the bac- 
teria, while bacteria of the Asotobacter type do best in a medium free, 
or rtearly £ree, bom organic nitrogen. Workers have, therefore, 
devdoped various special culture media on which one or another 
type may be grown; the study of soil protozoa requires a spedal 
technique. 

The figures given bdow are illustrative, therefore, rather than abso- 
lute and some of them show the effect of increased food supplies on the 
numbers of organisms. Numbers are given per gram or per cubic cen- 
timeter of soil. 

Waksman gives the following table, showing the numbers of bac- 
tmia and fungi found by various workers. 
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TABLE Xm 

NxniBmt OF Baoiubia axs Funoi fur Osuc ob fbb Cubio CanmaiiBB 

OF Soil 



Bacteria 

Fungi 

Remy. Der snin 

1,770,000 to 2,500,000 

2.400.000 

220,000 

1.600.000 

777,000 

1.450.000 

8.650.000 

4,000,000 to 20,000,000 

200.000 to 240,000 

129.000 to 288,000 

241.000 

550.000 
1,116,666 

733,833 

1,816,666 

‘Rn.Tnfl.'n, per fi.o 

Baman (raw humus), per o.c 

Fischer (Moorlaiid), per gtam 

Fischer (Moorland) +niahure 

Fis(dier, sandy soil 

Fischer, sandy soil + manure 

Waksman^ per gram 



In one egq)eirimeat, Wakaman found ae many as 1,536,000,000 bac- 
teria after seven days incubation at 14 per cent moisture. 

The addition of readily available carbolQrdrateB quickly results in a 
great increase in the numbers of organisms. Fred add^ 2 per cent 
sugar to a soil and found the foUomng increases in the bacterial numbers: 



After 8 Days 

After 21 Days 

After 41 Days 

Control 

9,100,000 

74,800,000 



2 per cent sugar 



The addition of dextrose and mannite to a soil caused Azotobacter to 
increase to 350,000,000 per gram of soil and, in one experiment, the 
addition of soluble phosphates resulted in the development of bacteria 
to the enormous number of 3,941,000,000 per cubic centimeter. 

McLean and Wilson found that the addition of acid phosphates up 
to one-half of 1 per cent to soil increased the number of bacteria per 
gram from 184,000,000 to 240,000,000 when one-half of 1 per cent acid 
phosphate was added. Further additions of acid phosphate caused a 
decrease in numbers to 12,200,000 when 5 per cent add phosphate was 
added. 

Waksman and Starkey found that on the addition of straw the 
number of fungi per gram of soil increased in seventeen days from 
87,300 to 320,000, while when nitrate was added to the straw the number 
in seventeen days was 3,100,000. It must be noted, however, that 
numbers given for s(^ fungi can not be taken too literally. Thecolomes 
plated out arise bom spores and one fungus mycdium in a gram of soil 
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may, at one stage, give rise to thousands of spcnes and, at another, to 
wfwift at alL In the qsore stage, the count will show the presence of 
many fungi, while at the other stage there may be no fungi in the cul- 
ture. The increase above shown may mean mdy that the fungi present 
were stimulated to greater spore fonnation. 

Number at Dlffocmit Depths and at Different Seasons. — ^Waks- 
wian 309 found the greatest numbers of bacteria in April and May and at 
a depth of 1 to 4 inches. On April 16th, the numbers recorded were 

10.700.000 at a depth of 1 inch; 21,400,000 at 4 inches; 1,690,000 
at 12 inches and 606,000 at 30 inches. Fungi are said to be present 
in greatest numbers at depths of 1 to 4 inches. 

Owing to the difficulties of technique, counts of protosoa are very 
uncertain, but Waksman gives 2000 to 5000 flagellates at a depth of 1 
to 8 inches and a moisture content of 9 to 9.4 per cent. At 12 inches and 
a moisture content of 8 per cent there were 10 to 100 flagellates. At 
higher moisture content, the number of flagellates increased. At a 
depth of 1 inch and 17.3 per cent, moisture, there were found 5000 to 

10.000 flagdlates. At a depth of 12 inches, however, and a moisture 
content of 11.3 per cent, the number remained 10 to 100. 

SUMMARY 

The source of the organic matter in soils has been shown to be the 
plant and animal residues, especially plant roots, gradually incorporated 
with the soil throu|^ the ages. The amoimt of organic matter in soils 
varies widdy and is of two kinds, — ^humus, and less completely decom- 
posed plant and animal remains. The total organic matter may be 
nearly two or more times that of the humus, and may vary in different 
soils from less than one to more than five per cent. Tire different 
methods that have been employed to determine the humus or organic 
matter content of soils may give results varying 100 per cent or more for 
the same soil. 

As organic matter decomposes in the soil the complex molecules are 
broken do^, the carbon and nitrogen ate in part us^ by microorgan- 
isms and in part escape as gas or are transformed to other substances. 
The humus resulting from decay is a complex and little understood sub- 
stance. The carbon of organic matter dimppears relativdy faster than 
the nitrogen, but in soils long cultivated the nitrogen may disappear 
more rapidly than the carbon. It seems probable that the nitrogen in 
humus does not often exceed 3 to 3.5 per cent. 

Organic matter is lost throujiti cultivation and loss is eventually 
reflected in decreased crop yields. The loss of the carbon in organio 
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matter can be measured, at least approximately, by determioiiig the 
carbon dioxide evolved, and such loss, being due to oxidation resulting 
from the activities of soil micro6iganisms, is increased by the presence 
of lime and to a lesser extent by fertiliasrs. Organic matter may be 
returned to the soil by the application of stable manure, crop residues, 
roots of crop plants, or by green manuring. 

Organic matter plays an important part in sod fertility, the produc- 
tive power of soils bdng largely proportionate to the amounts of organic 
matter present. The action of organic matter is along physioal and 
tdochemical lines. It improves the tilth of soils, their capacity' to hold 
moisture, the aSration, and to some extent the temperature of soils. 

The biochemical acti'vities in soils result in the breaking down of the 
organic compounds, in tn^lring available to succeeding crops the min- 
erals contained in the organic matter and in the transformation of 
nitrogen to nitrates. 

The nature of the various groups of soil microorganisms has been 
pointed out and attention has been called to the fact that the reactions 
in soils may result favorably or unfavorably to crop plants. The avail- 
able nitrogmi of the soil may be consumed by soil microorganisms or 
may, under certain conditions, even be lost in the form of gaseous 
nitrogen. 

Besides microorganisms especially active in decomposition and in the 
transformation of organic nitrogen to nitrates, there are in soils both 
eymbiotic and non-qunbiotic nitrogen-fixing organisms which can add 
to the store of soil nitrogen by fixing the nitrogen of the air. 

The numbers of soil microorganisms 'vary widely, depending largely 
on the food supplies and other conditions. Under favorable condi- 
tions, nearly 400,000,000 bacteria alone nray be present per gram of soil, 
but the number cotrunonly present ranges from 2,000,000 to 20,000,000 
per gram. The numbers of soil fung^ ate materially lower. 
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THE NITROGEN PROBLEM 

PossiBiiT no aiiigle problem in agriculture transcends this one in 
Nitrogen is essential to all life and while it is not more 
tumnnffnl iHiaw certain other elements, it is of outstanding importance 
because it is often present in insufficient amount, or in unavailable 
fftiTO. - It is readily lost by leaching or otherwise, and is the most 
expenidve dement to supply in artificial fertilizers. "While nearly 
four-fifths df the atmoqfiiere is nitrogen and the supply is, therefore, 
abundant, crop plants are not able to use nitrogen in this form, but must 
ght it ihiou(^ the soil, or through microfirganisms living in the roots or 
Imves of the plant. 

Nitrogen Gontent of Soils. — ^The nitrogen in soils is mostly in the 
form of piganio nitrogen and is assodated with the organic matter of 
soils. ' Small amounts of ammonia and fiuctuating quantities of nitrates 
are present, but owing to consumption or loss by leaching, the accumu- 
lation of the latter, while occadonally considerable, is not as a rule large. 
'In any event, both the ammonia and nitrates are deri'vod from organic 

TABLE XIV* 


AvxR&aa PmtciiNTAaa or Oboanio Mattbb (GX 1.724) and Nitrookn 
IN Tbibit BBrBBBBNTAHTii Minnubota Till Soils fboh Thrbb Sbbibh 
(The Figotes for Eaoh of the Three Soil Types are Avnnifics of Tm Analyses) 


Depth, 

Incbeb 

Fobbbt 

Cabbington 

Loam 

1 

Upland Prairie 
Cabrxnoton Silt 
Loam 

1 

Lowland Prairie 
Faroo Siiyr 

Loam 

1 

Organio 

Matter 

Nitrogea 

Organio 

Matter 

Nitrogen 

Organio 

Matter 

Nitrogen 

1-6 

6.34 

.263 

7.96 

.373 

13.08 

.616 

T-12 

2.41 

.110 

6.00 

.286 

8.00 

.386 

lfr-24 

1.38 


3.11 

.166 

3.24 

.150 

26-36 

.86 

.041 

1.31 

.062 

1.39 

1 

.054 


*]h«in IvoD and BodkniB, Natan aiulPlroptrtlM of SaCs (ooiiriiahtad). By pormlntnB d 
Tlw Maoadllaa Oe. 


u 
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nitrogen compounds. The quantity’ of nitrogen in soQb varies with the 
character of the soil, the treatment it has received, and irith the quan- 
tities of organic matter in the form of manures, green manureB, and crop 
residues that have been turned under. According to Lyon and Buck- 
man, the soil nitrogen may range in surface mineral soils from .01 to .60 
percent. West Virginia soils, for example, may range from .043 to .639 
with an average of .147 per cent, while Louisiana boQs range from .001 
to .109 with an average of .049 per cent. Muck and peat soils may con^ 
tain as much as 3 per cent nitrogen. 

The relation between organic matter content and nitrogen is brou^t 
out in the table on page 44 from Lyon and Buckman. 

Most of the soil nitrogen is in the surface 9 inches, but on the Both- 
amsted Station appreciable amounts were found as far down as 90 inches. 
The amount, however, decreases as greater depths are reached. The 
following ta^ prepared fnnn'data by Dyer shows the percentage of 
nitrogen found at ’various depths on Broadbalk Field, Bothamsted 
Experiment Station: 

TABLE XV 

Feb Cent or Total Nfebogen at Dotbbbnt O-Iins Depths 

(Averages of 21 Flats for the 1st, 2d, and 3d Depth, 12 Flats for the 4th to 8th, 
and 4 Flats for the 9th and 10th, 9-Ineh Depths) 

Ist 2d 3d 4th 6th 6th 7th 8th 9th lOtii 

1222 0784 0666 .0511 .0472 .0430 .0420 .0396 .0391 .0376 

Alway, as quoted by Lyon and Buckman, has determined the 
nitrogen in surface and subso:l of two Nebraska soils: 


TABLE XVI 

Comparative Composition op Semi-arid (Wauneta) and Humid (Weeping 
Water) Loess Soils of Xebrasea. (Alwat) 


Depth 

Orqanic Matteb 
(Percentage) 

Humtjs 

(Percentage) 

Nitrogen 

(Percentage) 

Wauneta 

Weeping 

Water 

Wauneta 

Weeping 

Water 

Wauneta 

Weeping 

Water 

1st foot 

2.77 

4.98 


2.34 

.136 

.236 

2d foot 

1.38 

3.02 

.65 

1.29 


.154 

3d foot 

1.09 

1.38 

.48 

.55 

.066 


4th foot 

.79 

.83 

.34 

.27 



5th foot 

.55 

.45 

.26 

.23 

.038 


6th foot 

.45 

.36 

.26 

.19 


.038 
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The most lapid decline in the percentage of nitrogen in both the 
R/it}ia.TnHteri and Nebraska soils occurs in the second foot, while the 
decline at further depths is more gradual. 

Loss of Nitrogen in Soils. — It has already been shown that culti- 
vated lose humus, and with this loss of humus goes a loss of nitro- 
gen. Part of this lost nitrogen is taken up by crop plants or by soil 
mictoSrgamsms and is consequently not a real or permanent loss; but 
by far ^ larger part escapes either in the drainage water or as free 
according to the conditions prevailing in the soil. That 
virgin soils are richer in nitrogen than similar bqUb long cultivated was 
shown by Thatcher (see Table I). This fact has been brouj^t out 
many workers and for many soils, and it has been shown that cultiva- 
tion and cropping, especially without practicing a rotation that will 
ingure the return of organic matter, is the great cause of the loss of nitro- 
gen. Snyder has shown that some Minnesota soils have, in the course of 
twenty years of cropping, lost as much as 3000 to 5000 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre, only 900 of which was removed by the crops grown. About 
2500 pounds of nitrogen per acre in twenty years was, therefore, a net 
loss. 

At the Rothamsted station, where exact records are available for 
many years, the following differences in the nitrogen content of the soil 
were noted 


Nitrogen in tho 
TABLE XVII First 9 Inches, 

Per Cent 

Old pasture 0.250 

Arable lajid in oidinaiy culture 0 . 140 

Wheat unmanured 38 years 0 . 105 

Wheat and fallow unmanured 81 years 0.006 

Barl^ unmanured 30 years 0.003 

Turnips umnanured 25 years 0.085 


Loss of Nitrogen is Greatest in First Tears of Cultivation. — It has 
been found that the greatest losses of nitrogen take place in the first 
few years of cultivation, the most readily available nitrogen being first 
consumed. Afterwards the decline is slower as the lees readily avail- 
able nitrogen in the humus is slowly liberated. The yields of crops 
grown on such soils at first decline rapidly; later, when the most readily 
available nitrogen is exhausted, low but nearly uniform or slowly declin- 
ing yields result.^* 

Loss of Nitrogen Lesdiing. — ^In common arable, not swamp soils, 
practically all the nitrogen lost &om the soil, not including that removed 
in crops, is lost by leaching as nitrates. Nitrates are canied down by 
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the peirodatmg water ai^ removed in tiie drainage. On ordinary farm 
fields it is difficult or imposidhle to determine the loss of nitrogen that 
tsikes place in this way, but at vaiious erperiment stations careful tests 
have been made ly collecting the drainage from tOe-diained fidds or by 
means of epedally constructed tanks known as lysimeters, by means of 
which the drainage from a known area can be accurately ccdlected and 
the water analysed for nitrates. The oldest of the drained fields exists at 
Rothamsted, where the drain pipes on Broadbalk field continuously 
cropped with wheat for fifty years and on which the plats have been 
variously fertilised, are so arranged that the drainage water from each 
idat can be collected separately. Here the annual loss of nitrogen 
on the plats cropped and fertilised for fifty years varied from 44 to 69 
pounds of nitrogen per acre. The drain jdpes, however, discharge only a 
fraction of the total drainage, and hence the loss is doubtleas consider- 
ably higher than here recorded. Loss of nitrogen in the drainage was 
found to be heaviest fimn July to October, when the nitrates accumu- 
lated during summer were washed down, ffince the amount of drainage 
will vary with the rainfall, periods of heavy precipitatian are charac- 
terised by especially heavy losses of nitrogen in the drainage water. 
This point is of great importance in the southern states where heavy 
late fall and winter rains often follow a rdativdy dry late sununer. 
During the summer there is a great accumulation of nitrates, most of 
which are likely to be washed away by the winter rains unless the ground 
is covered with a growing crop. 

Loss of Nitrogen Shown by L 3 rsimeters. — ^At several experiment 
stations lyauneters have been constructed so that more accurate studies 
could be made of the plant nutrients carried down by drainage. At 
Ck)mdl University, a crop rotation of maize, oats, wheat and timothy 
was established on all tanks except two which were left imcropped. The 
drainage water was analyzed for nitrogen and it was found that 17 
times as much nitrogen was lost in the drainage from the uncropped as 
from the cropped tanks. The percolation of water was also greatest 
from the uncropped tanks, 78.35 per cent of the rainfall being recovered 
as drainage from the uncropped and 54.46 per cent from the cropped 
tanks. 

Percolation varies with a number of factors, two of which are rain- 
fall and evaporation. During the summer when the rate of evaporation 
is high, percolation and consequently the amount of nitrogen carried 
away in the drainage water is low, while with a reduced rate of evapo- 
ration and heavy rainfall the percolation increaseB. These facts all 
have an important bearing on practice in sections where the ground 
does not freeze in wister and where heavy rainfall and little eyaporstion 
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Airing the cod moQtbs permits the percolation of a large amount of 
rainfall, on unoropped land. Fraps found that in Tescas the 

loss of nitrogen as indicated by lydmeter studies varied from an 
avenge of 67.2 pounds per acre per year for several sandy sdls to 
168.6 pounds for days. 

Bennett has calculated that “the annual loss of plant food material 
due to washing away is appixndmatdy 126,000,000 pounds as compared 
with 5,900,000 pounds permanently removed by crops." The food 
Tnii.teri«,1 here referred to indudes not only nitrogen, but all plant-food 
Tna.*Arii>,lH, but the calculation shows the vastly greater loss by erosion 
from unetopped surfaces than by the removal of crops. 

Not all workera are agreed, however, as to this relation between loss 
by laix^hiTie washing and by cropping. Whitson and associates 
state that, as a result of a study Wisconsin farms long occupied and of 
virgia soils of similar character, th^ found that “ the loss by leachiirg 
and denitrification amounts to only 22.3 per cent of the amount of 
nitrogen removed by crops.” 

Loss of Nitrogen in Cropping. — lipman and Blair have conducted 
at the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station an experiment in 
which crops were grown m eylinders. The nitrogen content of the soil 
was detennmed at the begirming of the experiment, all crops were 
analysed and the nitrogen added as fertilizers was noted. A five-year 
rotation of com, oats, wheat and timothy was established and the soil 
was again analyzed at the end of each rotation. Later a legume green 
manure was introduced on some of the eylinders, but for the first fif- 
teen years the loss of nitrogen from the soil exclusive of that removed by 
the crops was found to be 103 pounds per acre annually. This is a 
large loss and is equivalent to 658 poun^ commercial nitrate of soda 
per acre. In these rotations the ground was bare two winters out of 
five. While the drainage water was not collected, the nitrogen lost 
from the soils used in this experiment was doubtless mostly carried away 
by leaching. 

At this point it may be well to emphasue the fact that losses of 
nitrogen are due almost entirely, if not wholly, to biochemical activities 
in the soiL Some of the nitrogen in plants turned under is directly 
utilized by the mierodrganisms, some is converted into nitrates whidi 
may be u^ by bacteria, or by crop plants, or may be lost by leaching. 
The consumption of the soil nitrogen cannot be stopped and it would 
be undesirable if it could, because it is only tbroufj^ hiftcLftminn.! action 
that it can be made available to plants. The net loss of nitrogen as 
nitrates may, however, be modified to a large degree and there is no 
better way to avoid these losses than by keeping the ground covered 
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vilih a groving crop during all the time that nitrates are being produced 
and after they have accumulated. 

Gain in Nitrogen. — On the other hand, the supply of nitrogen in 
sdls may be maintained adding organic matter. Whether this is 
done by means of stable manure, crop leaLdues, or green manures, is a 
matter of economics; the same result may be attained any of *!»««« 
methods. In 1902, Dyer reported that on the Broadbalk wheatMd 
of the Rothamsted Stoiion, plot 3 had been continuously cropped, 
plot 2f had been heavily manmed for nine years, and plot ^ for fifty 
years.- The percentage of nitrogen in the surface 9 inches of the three 
plots was .0992, .1628, and J2207, showing the considerable accumular 
tion of nitrogen as a result of manuring. After five years of growing 
cowpeas, soybeans and vetch, the last named as a winter crop, Hart- 
welland Pember^^'* found that the soQ was enriched to the amount of 
120 lbs. of nitrogen per acre per year. In this case the vetch alone was 
turned imder, the cowpeas and soybeans were removed. Thomber,^ 
in Montana, seeded dover in an apple orchard in May and turned it 
under in the fall of the following year. At the end of dg^t years the 
dean cultivated plat, contained 1514 pounds nitrogen in the first 2 feet 
of soil, and the dover plat, 3019 pounds. The accumulation of nitrogen 
when nothing is removed from the soil was shown by Shutt to be 511 
pounds per acre in ten years, dining which dover was grown, and 
allowed to decay in phuM. Analyses of the dover diowed that the 
dover, stems, leaves and roots contained upwards of 100 pounds of 
nitrogen each year so that only one-half of this went to enrich the soil in 
nitrogen. In this case there was a considerable loss of nitrogen, which 
mig^t have- been saved by appropriate cropping or feeding. 

lu little Hoos Fidd at Rothamsted, one year’s growth of dover on 
land cropped to grain for some years left the surface 9 inches 0.015 
per cent richer in nitrogen than another part of the same fidd cropped 
tobarl^. In this case the dover was removed.’^^ When crops have been 
heavily supplied with artificial nitrogen fertilizers the root growth may 
be stimulate and the nitrogen content of the soil may actually increase, 
owing to the storing up of this fertilizer in roots and stubble. Thome 
has expressed the view that the sole function of stable or gp»en manure 
is to carry food materials, especially nitrogen, and has ignored any other 
benefits the soQ is supposed to derive from organic matter. While it is 
true that the heavy use of nitrogenous fertilizers may so stimulate root 
growth as to store enou^ nitrogen to increase the total nitrogen content 
of the soQ, this can scarcdy be oonddered an eccnomioal practice. 

T .ipmATi ariH TOmt ffnintl th ut tTia MWiintl applimt-tf rwi nt 160pOUnds 

of nitrate of soda per acre in their (grlinder eiqierimentB did not maintain 
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the BOA nitiroggp, but that the use of green manure crops between rnn.^ 
crops increased the nitrogen content of the soil by 33.33 pounds per acre 
per year through the experiment, bemdes producing heavier crops 
any other treatment. 

As a result of the lysimeter experiment mentioned on p. 47, Lyon 
and Buokman have determined the losses of nitrogen and organic matter 
due to cropping and drainage and have shown how these losses may be 
made good ^ the use of stable manure and green manures. The re^ts 
are diown in Table XYIII, adapted from Lyon and Buckman. 

TABLE XVIII 

Lobbbb and Addxtionb of Nitroobn and Oroanxc Mattbr that Might Occur 
TO Dunkirk Silty Clay Loam undbr a Fzvig-YBAit Kotation. 


(Eapiusaed in Pounds to an Acre a Year) 



Nitrogen 

Organic 

Matter 

ReduotioDB when farm manure and green manure am 



not used 

40.3 

1200 

Additions from farm manure 

21.1 

1000 

Additions from green manure 

■■ 

■■ 


* The figures ^ven by Lyon and Buokman for nitrogen and organic matter only am given in 
thii table. By permiadon of The Maomillan Co. (ropyrightcfl). 


In this calculationi the crops grown are supposed to have been fed, 
the manure returned, and a green manure crop used once in five years. 
It is of interest to note that if such a green manure crop, estimated to 
yidld 3000 pounds per acre of soil organic matter, could be turned under 
twice in five years the nitiogon and organic matter in the soil could be 
maintained. In r^ons permitting of the growing of winter green 
manure crops sudi a rotation is entirdy practicable. 

While the growing of crops is always and unavoidably accompanied 
by the loss of the soil nitrogen, partly by being used by the growing crop, 
but more latgdy by leaching, it is possible to malfft good such losses and 
to maintain the soil nitrogen at a level that will insure ynfl.Trininnfi crops. 

Hitfatos are Most Available to C^p Plants. — ^While it is known that 
nitrogen as ammonia can be utOised by plants, there is no doubt that 
for the greater number of crop plants nitrate is more readily available 
th a n ammonia. Barley can use ammonium sulphate when nitrifying 
organisms are’ absent, but Fred has shown that greater growth is made 
when the ammomum sulphate is nitrified. He grew barley in pure 
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washed quartz sand and added a-rnmnniniYi sulphate to one set of pots, 
while the other set received ammonium sulphate and nitrifying bac- 
teria. After 120 days the weight of plants was 

Qrama 


Pots without nitrogen 1.5 

Fote with ammonium sulphate 66.5 


Pots with ammiminm sulphate -f- nitrifying oigsnismg. 116.0 

Nitrates, bdng readily soluble, are quiddy leached away and it is, 
therefore, important that the turning under of organic matter should, 
as far as possible, be done so that the resulting decomposition may 
provide nitrates at a time when the crop is roalring its most vigorous 
growth. 

AmmonMcation. — ^In the decay of organic matter, some of the nitro- 
gen is set free as ammonia and this process is called ammonification. 
Ammonia is a by-product of the life activities of soil microSTganisms, 
both bacteria and fungi, and the quantity measured in any case is only a 
part of that produced, unknown amounts being consumed by sdl 
microdrganisms. When the or^mio matter at the disposal of micro- 
Siganisms is very rich in carbohydrates and when nitrates are available, 
the energy demands and nitrogen requirements of the microSrganisms 
may be supplied with but little release of ammonia, hence the impor- 
tance of turning under material rdativdty high nitrogen rather than 
such material as straw, which is poor in nitrogen. 

Many spedes of bacteria, as well as fungi and other microdrganisms, 
are able to produce ammonia so that the process goes on xmder a great 
variety of conditions, although beat in a well-aerated soil and with 
enou^ basic material present. Fungi usually prefer a mote add soil 
reaction and it has been shown that several common soil fungi are active 
producers of ammonia. 

Soils vary in the promptness with which ammonification takes place 
in tbam and in the completeness with which organic substances naixed 
with such soils are ammonified. This property is spoken of as the 
ammonifying power of the soil and many studies have been made along 
this line. It has been assumed that the ammonifying power of a soil 
is an index to the richness of the bacterial fiora, but in view of the known 
importance of soil fungi, it is not possible in aU cases to ascribe the major 
role to bacteria. 

bifluence of Conditions on Anunonification. — ^Ammonification takes 
place at a wide range of temperature. Coleman ^ found no ammonia 

* From Soil Soience By penmasion of Hie Williams and Wilkias Ca, Bslti- 
moie. 
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produced at 6-8° C. and below, at 20° C. the productiou of ftTumnnio ^ 
Tn«i.rTrfl<f. The Optimum temperature was found to be 30° C., and a 
dedme set in at 38° C. 

Moisture is necessary, but this too may vary through a considerable 
range. Coleman ^ found that some fungi produced ammonia in soQ 
with 7 per cent moisture, but that most species displayed greatest activ- 
ity with the moistuxe content from 14 per cent to saturation, at which 
point the production of ammonia declined sharply. Many workers 
have found that calcium carbonate increases ammonification, as well as 
the numbers of bacteria. This is also the case when soluble phosphates 
are applied, but Ered and Hart found that, while soluble phosphates 
increased the production of ammonia as much as 290 per cent in two days, 
the increase in ftTwmmiia production was not proportional to the increase 
in numbers of bacteria. The phosphate had stimulated the reproduc- 
tion, rather than the efiEidency of the organisms. With the great variety 
of arganisms that are capable of producing ammonia, tho production of 
this goes on under widel^ varied conditions. In laboratory studies on 
dried blood, peptone and similar substances, the appearance of ammonia 
has been found to be a matter of hours only, but when plant material 
is turned under the process is a more gradual one. No adequate studies 
are available to show how soon ammonification b^ns after plant 
material is turned under. 

nitrification. — ^While there are many organisms that con produce 
awimnnia, it is interesting to note that there are but two organisms 
definitely known to change this ammonia to nitrates, a process vitally 
important to plant life. These two organisms can each attack only 
one substance and produce but one product. Nitrosomonas (or nitroso- 
ooccus) can use ammonium carbonate only,^ as a product of its 
activily, leaves nitrous add which, combining with a base, produces 
a nitrite. This is further oxidized by Nitrobacter, with tho production 
of nitric acid and nitrates. Both processes are so nearly coincident that 
commanly very little nitrite is found in soils. Nitrification is a more 
raind process than ammonification, and, consequently, the latter is the 
liiniting factor in determining the rate of nitrification in soils. The 
change from anomonia nitrogen to nitrate nitrogen is nearly quantitative, 
the organisms themselves using very little nitrogen. Fortunatdy, the 
nitrif^jdng bacteria are widdy distributed and, thou^ easily killed by 
heat and extreme drou^t, readily appear again when conditions are 
favorable. While nitrifioation is most' rapid in the surface foot, nitri- 
fying bacteria have been found present at a depth of 105 and 135 cm., 
^ and 54 indres, and King and Whitson,^^ found considerable quanti- 
tire of nitrates at a depth of 4 feet. 
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Fia. 9. — ^Tl>e amount of nitiate produced in a given time increases with temperature. 

(Badnwa by L. W. Eephut from Binf ud WUtHO, Wa Ap. Bwt Bta. 18th Aan. Vpt. 
IMIJ 
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Afiecting Hitrification. — ^At 5** C., nitrifioation is feeble 
or wanting, is perc^ble at 12° to 15° C., most rapid at about 35° to 
37° C. and stops at 55° C. Hall,^ however, states that nothing but 
ft ^xjnlnte freezing stops the production of nitrates, and King and Whit- 
son report work diowing that some nitrification took place at 34° F. 
(1.1° C.). At hifd^er temperatures, however, there was a rapid rise in 
the quantity of nitrate produced in a given time. This is graphically 
shown in Fig. 9. 

Moisture is necessary and in general thak percentage of moisture 
which is the optimum for the soil in question is also the optiinuin mois- 
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Via. 10. — Nitrificatiou is moat or.tive in moiat aoiL 
(Redrawn by L. W. Kephurt from Gainey, Soil 8cience. 1016.) 

ture condition for nitrifioation. While there is, therefore, some latitude 
in the moisture requirement for nitrifioation, Gainey, studying a Kan- 
sas soil, found that “ an increase of 1 per cent moisture at or near the 
wiinitnnnn for nitrification may cause an increase of 100 per cent in nitrate 
production.” Fig. 10 shows graphically the relation between moisture 
content of a soil and the production of nitrates. 

The quantity of nitrates produced at a given temperature and soil 
moisture nu^ vary with the soil type. Russell, Jones and Bahrt found 
that a sdl from Western Nebraska produced as much nitrate in three 
weeks at 5° C. as a soil from Eastern Nebraska produced at 20° C. in 
the same time. The Western Nebraska soil further produced as much 
nitrate in seven days with a soil moisture of 12.5 per cent as that from 
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Eastern Nebraska did in twenty-two di^rs with a soil nuustuie of 
26.6 per cent. 

Besides heat and moisture, o:f^gen is eesentiaL The value of an 
abundant supply of oxygen is shown in an experiment by Gowda, who 
found that without a&ration of his culture solution, one week was 
required to oxidize 25 c.c. of the solution, while, when the solution was 
aSrated, 1000 c.c. of the same solution was oxidized in one week. In 
.propedy moist soils, oxygen is always present, no matter how compact 
these soils are, so long as thsy are not saturated with water. Gainsy 
and Metder studied the effect of compacting a soil on nitrate aocumul^ 
tion and found that unless the soil was too wet, no d^;tee of compact- 
ing thqy could give had any adverse effect on the accumulation of 
nitrates. 

In culture solution, nitrifying bacteria have been found very sensi- 
tive to the presence of organic matter and acids and from this fact the 
conduaion was drawn that there could be no nitrification in add soils. 
This is not the case, however, Temple,^^^ Given and Kuhlman,^ Fred and 
Graul,'^® White, and others in this country, T. D. Hall, in South Africa, 
and A. D. Hall and associates in England have found rutrification going 
on more or less freely in very acid soils, and A. D. Hall and associates 
have suggested that possibly small partides of caldum carbonate form 
nudd around which nitrification can take place. Lime has frequently 
been found to stimulate nitrification, but in soils the process can evi- 
dently go on in the presence of less lime than that needed to produce a 
neutral reaction. This phenomenon has not been adequately explained. 
Organic matter has been found beneficial in soils, and phosphates are 
needed for the best results. 

Seasonal Changes in Nitrate Accumulation. — It has been found that 
nitrate accumulation starts rapidly with the advent of spring, rises to a 
itifljeiminn some time in the sununer, the time depending on crop and 
corrditions, falls when the crop is most activdy growing and rises again 
in the fall. King and Whitson found that in soil planted to com 

and to potatoes, the peak of nitrate accumulation was reached about July 
Ist, while under dover, oats and alfalfa, the peak was reached June 
1st. Fig. 11, from King and Whitson, shows graphically the course of 
nitrate accumulation from April 1st to Novembo: 29th, the curves in 
the figure having been extended from the King and Whitson data b^ond 
the dates shown in their figure. Bussell®*® found at Rothamsted that dif- 
ferent soil types showed great variation in nitrate accumulation. One 
of Russdl’s curves reproduced in Fig. 12 shows nitrate accumulation 
in fallow soils or those bearing young fruit trees. It must be remem- 
bered that all of these curves represent nitrate acoumulatum and not 
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produciaoDu Thety show the balaace Idft after the nitrates used or lost 
have been deducted from those produced. 

Bffect of Cropping on Production of Nitrates.— It is known that, 
other Aftiiditinna being equal, greater quantities of nitrates accumulate 
in fallow than in cropped lands. A part of this difference is naturally due 
to the nitrates absorbed b7 the crop, but Russdl has pointed out 
during late witnmftT and early fall, the nitrate content of fallow 



Fxo. 11. — ^Nitrate acoumulatioxi varies with the season as well as with the crc^ 

grown. 

(Drawn by L. W. Sephart.from data in Wis. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 85.) 


land is larger than that of cropped land, even after allowing for the 
nitrogen removed in the crop. It appears from his work that the pro- 
dtid^of nitrates is less under crops than inf alio The explana- 

tion of this {dienomenon, if it be general, is not clear. 

Effect of Tillage} Liine, and Fertilizers on Ammoniflcatioii 

and Nitriflcatum. — Since a good supply of oxygen is essential to the life 
of the nitrifying bacteria, tillage is (tf value as insuring thorou^ soil 
aeration. The difference between the nitrate content of cropped 
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land, in one case in a tilled, int^ other inan untiUed, cropis gtaiduoally 
shown in Fig. 11. 

lime hu already been shown to be benefidal to both a.TnTt>nTiifif«.i j CT i 
and nitiifioation. Greaves showed that eoZcium aidphate (gypnan) in 
low to medium concentrations, stimulated w.TnTntwiifinii.tiniij WoDny 
quotes Picard as having observed very energetic nitrification as a result 



Fio. 12. — Seasonal changes in nitrate accumulation may vary nith soil type. 
(Redrawn by L. W. Kephart from Ruu^, Soil Condltione and Plant Growth.) 


of an applici.tion of gypsum. Phosphates and to a less extent potash, 
stimulate the devdopment of soil organisms and increase ammonification, 
but nitrates, except in some cases of low concentration, appear to depress 
ammonification. Nitrification is decddedly depressed by the presence of 
large amounts of sodium nitrate. 

Selatioa of Bacterial Numbers to Ammoniflcation and Nitrification. — 
Because the production and oxidation of ammonia are biological proo- 
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ftWffip , it has been aigued that there must be a causal rdation between 
the numbers of bacteria and the quantity of ammonia produced from 
organic matter, as wdl as the accumulation of nitrates. By inference, 
there has been assumed to be ardation between the number of bacteria 
and the fertility of the soil. Many workers have thought they were able 
to the oorrectness of these assumptions and believe them- 

selves to have shown that ammonifioation and nitrification in, as well 
as the productive power of a pven soil axe causally rdated to the num- 
bers of bacteria found. Waksman believed that there is a correlation 
between the crop productivity of the soil on the one hand and the num- 
bers of microorganisms and nitrifying capacity of the soil on the other. 
Ruasdl has also discussed this matter and quotes data from Kel- 
lerman and Allen, showing that productive soils had a higher nitrifying 
capacity *ban unproductive soils, but in this case the bacterial numbers 
were greater in the unproductive than in the productive soil. That, other 
things bmng equal, soils with hi^ nitirifying capacity tiiould be most 
productive can be readily understood and since nitrification is the result 
of bacterial activity, productive soils probably contain more nitrifying 
bacteria t-hnw unproductive soils. A study of the contiderations brought 
out by Doiyland and the fact that not only bacteria but many fungi 
are active ammonifiers show, however, that there is little reason to 
expect a dose correlation between mere bacterial numbers and soil pro- 
ductivity. Doryland has wdl brought out the point that bacteria 
require energy material and nitrogen. When the supply of energy 
material is large the ammonia produced from the protein molecule may 
be in port consumed by the very bacteria (or fungi) producing the 
ammonia; in some cases, even nitrates already present in the soil may 
be consumed. The quantity of ammonia left for nitrification and later 
use by crop plants is, therefore, only the residue of what microfirgonisms 
have not used. An abundant supply of energy material may cause an 
enormous increase in microoi^anisms without any increase in the 
ammonia left for nitrification. Since nitrification is a more rapid process 
than ammonifioation, the former can proceed only as fast as surplus 
ammonia is made available. 

What has been said about the effect of energy material in increasing 
the numbers of bacteria is also true of the application of lime or phos- 
phates. Conner and Noyes studied the effect of calcite, magnesite, 
and ddomite on the numbers of bacteria and also on the yidds of wheat, 
dover, and beets, in add day and black sand. The table bdow, 
adapted from Conner and Noyes, diows that there is no rdation between 
bacterial numbms and crop yidds dose enougli to be conddered 
oaussL 
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TABLE XIX 

Chop Yields in Grams per Pot and Bacterial Ncmbbrs as a TLbbxtut of Treat- 
ing AN Acid Clay and an Acid Black Sand with Calgitb, Magnesite 
AND Dolomite 


(Yields on Yellow day. Grams per Pot) 



Wheat 

Clover 

Beets 

Bacterial 

Counts, 

Millions. 

Total 

Tops 

Roots 

1. 

Control 

44.0 

2.0 

0 

0 

3,027 

2. 

4,000 lbs. calcite 

66.5 

18.5 

36.0 

18.0 

7,605 

3. 

4,000 lbs. magnesite 

64.0 

16.0 

53.0 

33.0 

13,669 

4. 

4,000 lbs. dolomite 

62.5 

20.0 

44.5 

22.5 


5. 

12,000 lbs. calcite 

77.5 

15.5 

56.5 

40.5 

5,244 

6 . 

12,000 lbs. magnesite 

71.0 

16.5 

63.0 

51.5 

10,291 


(Yields on Black Sand. Grams per Pot) 


1. Control 

1.5 

3.5 

0 

0 

5,720 

2. 4,000 lbs. calcite 

31.5 

12.5 

23.0 

13.5 

10,682 

3. 4,000 lbs. magnesite 

29.0 

8.5 

51.0 

23.0 

7,253 

4. 4,000 lbs. dolomite 

35.5 

11.5 

33.0 

21.0 


5. 12,000 lbs. calcite 

51.0 

15.0 

50.0 

21.0 1 

! 17,797 

6. 12,000 lbs. magnesite 

0 

1 

0 

3.0 

.5 i 

1 6,462 


In the course of a study on the influence of stall manure upon the 
bacterial flora of the soil; Temple recorded the bacterial numbers and 
ammonifying efficiency for several soils during spring and summer. The 
following table presents a small part of the data given in Table XXX of 
Temple’s paper and will serve to illustrate the statement that there is no 
necessary relation between the numbers of bacteria and the ammonifying 
efficiency of a given soil. 

Briscoe and Hamed claim to have shown in their experiments a 
rdation between bacterial numbers and crop 3delds, but their evidence is 
unsatisfactory. Russell and Appleyard have plotted curves showing 
bacterial numbers and nitrates found in soils and conclude that these 
phenomena axe related. 

While it is true that the production of nitrates depends wholly on 
biological processes; the bacteria found on culture plates are not con- 
fined to those responsible for nitrification and, since the production of 
ammonia on which nitrification depends is not soldy a function of bac- 
terial activity, too dose a correlation between bacterial counts and the 
production of nitrates is not to be expected. 
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TABLE XX 

pm Gbau or Dbt Soil and AnuoNiraNQ EmcmNCT, 
N AB NH| (PARm PBS Miluon) 


(From Table 30. Temple) 




Bacteria, 000 Omitted 

Ammonifying Efficiency 



Soa 326. 

No Manure 

SoU326a. 
With Manux« 

Soil 326. 
No Manure 

Soil 326a. 
With Manure 

Mumh lOnQ. 

1220 

1,220 

4,300 

219.3 


April 

1, 1909 

1633 

222.8 

200.1 

April 

9, 1909 


18,000 

210.8 

234.4 

April 

16. 1009 

3780 

10,000 

237.1 

233.4 

April 

22, 1909 


5,260 

227.2 

245.6 

April 

29, 1909 

2770 

3,340 


214.1 

May 

6, 1909 

6510 

5,190 

213.6 

219.0 

May 

May 

9, 1909 

13, 1909 

Soil 470. 

No Manure 
2227 

3780 

Soil 470a. 
With Manure 
2,227 
6,000 

Soil 470. 

No Miiniiro 
192.0 
205.3 

Soil 470a. 
With Manure 

222.2 

May 

20, 1909 

6540 

13,000 

197.5 

242.5 

May 

27, 1909 

6760 

11,690 

268.1 

283.2 

June 

6, 1909 

7700 

24,000 

30.3.4 

2 m . S 

June 

10, 1909 

3630 

8,560 

248.1 

261.0 

June 

17, 1909 

4270 

0,330 

225.2 

283.6 

August 

12, 1909 

3800 

7,850 

3(72.5 

308.8 


While the supply of nitrogen in a fonu available to crop plants 
depends on biological processes, the actual crop yields secured depend 
on a complex of conditions and some of these may be of minor impor- 
tance for the bacterial flora. A fertile soil naturally contains more 
microorganisms than an infertile one, but a correlation between crop 
yields and the number of bacteria in a soil would appear to be due to the 
fact that soil microdtganiBms and crop plants are affected shnilarly by 
the prevailing soQ conditions rather than that the fertility of the soil 
depends on the bacterial numbers, although it certainly does depend on 
birilogieal processes. 

Effect of Small Quantities of Stable Manure on Anunonificatioa and 
Ettclfication. — ^It has been observed both in the United States and 
alnoad that when small quantitieB of stable manure are applied to green 
manures, before the latter are plowed down, the effect to be expected 
from the green manures may be materially mhanoed. Idpman and 
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aasooiateB bdieved the observed phenoDieiaon to be due to ihe large 
numbers of bacteria added to the soQ with the manure. The ean- 
dusion was reached by other workers in this country, as well as 
abroad, and most have believed the increased nnmhtira of Ka/W^an'n 
introduced with the manure responsible for the effect observed. 
however, suggests that the manure merdy adds nitrogen, which the 
bacteria can use and thus more readily decompose the green manure, 
while Lemmerman and associates found no greater decomposition of 
organic matter when green and stable manures were decomposed to- 
gether, than when each was treated separatdy. 

SUMMARY 

The nitrogen problem is believed to be toe most important one in 
agriculture. The soU nitrogen is associated with the soil organic matter 
and, in surface soils, may vary from 0.01 to 0.60 per cent. While most 
of toe soil nitrogen is in toe surface layer, some is found at greater 
depths, even down to 90 inches. 

SoQ nitrogen is lost by cropping, some being removed by toe crop 
plants, but toe greater part is lost by leaching. When good virgin lands 
are first brought xmder cultivation, there is a large loss of nitrogen as 
toe more readily available organic matter is decompsoed by soU micro- 
organisms. This early rapid decline is followed by a period of much 
slower decline, as toe less available organic matter is slowly decomposed. 

The nitrogen in soils can be maintained by appropriate cropping and 
manuring systems and especially by the culture of legumes and their 
utilization as green manures. One of the first products of toe decay of 
nitrogenous organic matter is ammonia, which is a by-pn><luct of toe 
life activities of many different soQ microfiiganisms. This ammonia 
when not otherwise used is in turn transformed to nitrates and in tois 
form is most readQy available to toe majority of crop plants. 

The process of nitrification has been outlined and toe conditions, as 
moisture, temperature, etc., that influence ammoniflcation and nitrifi- 
cation have been discussed. The amount of nitrates accumulated in 
soQ varies from season to season, being greatest in early summer, declin- 
ing in mid-summer, and rising a^iin in fall. ^Hiese amounts represent 
the difference between nitrate production on one hand, and utilization 
and loss on toe other. Nitriflcation is a more rapid process than 
ammonifioation and, consequently, toe production of nitrates is con- 
trolled by the rapidily with which ammonia is produced. 

Hie plowing under of large amounts of organic matter with a hig^ 
carb<to 3 rdrate and low nitrogen content such as mature rye, or straw, 
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may result in the cousumption by mierodig ani s m s of the available soil 
nitrates and in reduced crop yields. The turning under of l^uminous 
material or any material relatively high in lutrogen results in a release 
of Ammonia which is converted into nitrates with resultant benefit to 
crop plants. 

Because fungi, as well as bacteria, take part in the production of 
ammonia, it is not possible to show a close relation between the quanti- 
ties of amm onia produced and the numbers of bacteria in soils. Neither 
can yields of crop plants be definitely corrdated with bacterial numbers 
in the soil. There is no question, however, of the relation between the 
production of amm onia and nitrates and bacterial activities, but crop 
yields depend on other factors as well as on the presence of nitrates. 



CHAPTER V 


NITROGEN FIXATION 

It has been pointed out that, althou^ nearly four-fifths of the 
atmosphere consists of nitrogen, this element is not available to crop 
plants in its gaseous form. Various workers have attempted to show 
that crop plants can use atmospheric nitrogen, but their results are not 
generally accepted. Even if the conclusions drawn from such experi- 
ments are correct, the amounts of nitrogen thus absorbed are so amall as 
to be of no importance in agriculture. 

Crop plants take their nitrogen in the inorganic form, which mea-nH 
that the gaseous nitrogen must first go through the organic form,^ in 
other words, must first be fixed. The fixation of nitrogen is accom- 
plished by microdrganisms and, as far as certainly known, almost wholly 
by bacteria. Functionally, these fall into two classes: (1) those asso- 
ciated with plants, for agricultural purposes, chiefly legumes; and (2) 
those free-living bacteria able to use gaseous nitrogen. 

Nitrogen Fixation through Legumes. — This process is sometimes 
spoken of as fixation by legumes, although this is not accurate. Without 
the proper bacteria, legumes are as unable as other plants to use or fix 
atmospheric nitrogen. In order that legumes may utilize atmospheric 
nitrogen, their roots must first be invaded by a rod-shaped organism 
known as Bacillus radicicola. 

These bacteria work their way into the smaller roots or root hairs, 
causing the production of nodules of various shapes and sizes, depending 
on the host plant, Fig. 13, and assimilate free nitrogen. The nodules 
may sometimes attain considerable size as in the velvet bean. Fig. 14. 
It is not known just how the legume host gets the nitrogen, but it is 
known that in the pmence of these bacteria, legumes can grow in soils 
devoid of nitrates. 

Legumes have been grown in quartz sand wholly devoid of nitrogen, 
only the necessary bacteria and minerals being added. In such a case 
the Ift giiTTift took all its nitrogen from the air. The sweet clover shown 
in Fig. 16 growing in inoculated soil had at its disposal the nitrogen left 
by three previous crops of inoculated legumes as well as that from the 
^ This natuzally has no rdation to artificial nitrogen fixation. 

63 
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Fio. 14. — ^Velvet beans nodules may attain large size. Scale same as Fig. 13. 
(IT. S. Department of AgiioultimO 
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air, but the fiw* crop that grew on this sand had no soil nitrogen to draw 
on. However, legumes do not depend wholly on the nodule bacteria 
for their nitrogen, but absorb soil nitrogen compounds, chiefily nitrates, 
just as do other plants. The entire amount of nitrogen found in a 

legume growing in 

' sdl is, therefore, 

not token from the 
air, os is sometimes 
stated. 

An Epoch-mak- 
ing Discovery. — 
Tho discovery that 
legumes co\ild use 
atmospheric nitro- 
gen throu^ the 
bacteria in the root 
nodules is one of 
the romances of 
agricultural science 
and is worth call- 
ing to the reader's 
attention to show 
that important dis- 
coveries ore com- 
monly the work of 
many men, each 
one adding a little, 
clearing up an ob- 
scure point here or 
there; sometimes 
drawing unwar- 
ranted conclusiona 
to be corrected by 
later workers, and 
thus stimiilating 
research, even 



Fia. 16.— Inoculated legumes may gat their nitrogen from 
the air. The sweet clover at the ritd^t represents tho 
fourth on^ of inoeulated sweet clover grown on nitrogoii- 
free pure sand. That at the left represents the fourtlk 
attempt to grow the plants on similar sand but without 
inoculation. 

(WiBconsin Agricultural Expariment Station.) 


though their own views are finally discarded. 

Early in the nineteenth century, scientists became actively inter- 
ested in plant nutrition and it was soon evident that nitrogen was an 
important food element. Many studies were made and theories pro- 
pounded as to how plants get this nitrogen, imtil finally Boussingault, in 
1864, appeared to have shown conclusivdly that plants could not use the 
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nitrogen in the air. The fact remained, however, that could 

grow on soil so poor that rye made but a poor crop, and further, that 
legumes did eniidh the soil as had been known by practical men for ages. 
How was it done? Sven at Bothamsted, where Bouasingaolt’s experi- 
ments had been repeated and confirmed, &e question could not be eon- 
ddered as finally answered. In America, Atwater grew peas found 
that the peas contained more nitrogen bad been removed from the 
sml. Other workers also frequently found clover or peas growing lux- 
uriantly in their nitrogen-free cultures. It was clear that legumes did 
get nitrogen from the air, but how? Meanwhile, various workers 
studied the nodules and found bacteria in but did not connect 
these with the nitrogen supply of the although the impor- 

tance of bacteria was coming to be understood. As eaify as 1817, Yon 
Wulffen had called attention to the nodules on lupines and later others 
showed that these were present on all common lagiiTriftH- 

Helliiegel and Wilfarth, two German botanists, were among those 
8 tud 3 ring this question, and th^ could not fail to observe that, while 
their experiments with grains always resulted as expected, those with 
l^umes had variable results. Sometimes the peas grew well, sometimes 
not. Often the peas in nitrogen-free media were feeble for a few weeks 
and then began a rapid growth, overtaking those supplied with nitrates. 
Helltiegel and Wilfarth knew that Berthelot had dbtown that free living 
bacteria in 8(^ could fix nitrogen, but that when the soil was sterilized 
no nitrogen was fixed. They knew also that bacteria or bacteriarlLke 
bodies had been found in legume nodules first by Woionin and then by 
Beijerinck. They reasoned, therefore, that if the legumes got this 
nitrogen throu^ these nodules, the addition of a soil solution in which 
there would be bacteria should ensure healthy growth for the peas, but 
not for the grains, and that in sterile nitrogen-free soil the peas, as wdl 
as the grains, would die of nitrogen hunger. The results justified the 
hypothesis; ^ grains perished in nitrogen-free cultures, in qnte of the 
addition of soil solution, while when the sdl solution was added the 
peas developed root nodules and grew lustily but remained free from 
nodules and perished when grown in sterilized nitrogen-free sand without 
soil solution. Later, these conclusions were confirmed and extended by 
other workers and the question, how legumes get thmr nitrogen, was 
solved. 

How MiidL NitFogen is Fixed tiuou^ Legumes— A great deal has 
been written about the amount of nitrc^^en fixed throu^^ l^umes, but 
most of this work is of doubtful value. Many popular writers have 
given the total amount of nitrogen found in a l^;ume crop and have 
AnaiiTnad that this is aU gain but, as pointed out, this is not oonect. 
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Tlie more cKraful Attempts to detenoine how much of the nitiogea in 
ig ^imna comes from the air may be considered in two classes. Some 
have determined the mtrogen in a legume without root nodules and have 
compared this with the nitrogen found in noduled plants grown in sim- 
ilar sdS. Others having worked more carefully have determined the 
nitrogen in the soil at beginning of the experiment; that added in 
seeds, and fertilizers; that removed in crops; and that left in the soil 
at the end of the experiment. The results vary so widely that no gen- 
eral average can be given, but it will be instructive to discuss some of the 
more important work. 

Before proceeding with a study of the work done along this line, the 
great potential importance of legumes as a source of nitrogen may be 
pointed out. Whiting and Fred have calculated that if no more tlni.ii 
50 pounds of nitrogen per acre were fixed in this way and 10 per cent of 
the cultivated land m the United States were planted to a legume crop, 
925,000 tons of nitrogen would be added to the soil every year. Since 
the total amount of nitrogen used in commercial fertilizers annually is 
only 200,000 tons, the great importance of an increased legume area is 
at once apparent. As will be made dear later, the growing and remov- 
ing of annual legumes will not hdp greatly in adding this nitrogen, but 
this can be secured in part by turning tmder a second crop of red dover, 
or by using sweet dover, vetebes and summer l^umes as green manures. 

Con^aiison of Inocalated and not Inoculated Legumes. — ^Hopkins 
considered this method a safe one, thou^ he recognized that the stronger 
root system of the inoculated plants might take more nitrogen from the 
sdl than was taken plants not inoculated. By this method, inoc- 
ulated alfalfa plants were found to have taken 64 per cent of thdr nitro- 
gen from the air. In another case,^^^ cowpeas were found to have 
taken 73 per cent of their nitrogen from the air. From consideration 
of some work with sweet dover, Hopkins also condudod that this 
crop secured two-thirds of its nitrogen from the air. 

Alway and Pinckney determined the nitrogen in field-grown alfalfa 
plants, some inoculated, others not inoculated. AHaiinfiing that the excess 
of nitrogen carried by tire inoculated plants over those that were not in- 
oculated came from the air, then these plants took 40 and 52 per cent of 
their nitrogen from that source. Ainy and Thatcher found less difference 
in the composition of inoculated and not inoculated alfalfa plants than 
mig^t have been expected, but the yidds were much better from the in- 
oculated plants and these had fixed from 10 to 48 pounds of nitrogen 
per ae». In one case, calculations based on plants cut from several 
square yard areas shoWl a fixation of 118 pounds per acre. Sweet 
dover fixed 76 pounds on unlimed soil and 133 pounds on limed soil. 
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Fred and Gxaul found tliat, on limed soil, inoculated alfalfa fixed, 
in one ease, 50 pounds, in anot^, 81 pounds, and again 260 pounds 
nitrogen per acre in tops alone. On limed Coll^ sQt loam, red doyer 
fixed 62 pounds and an Sparta sand, 145 pounds per acre. Fred,^^ in a 
later work, found that soybeans grown on Plainfield sand and wdl 
inoculated, had taken 87 per cent of their nitrogen from the air. He 
calls attention to the fact which becomes dear to those \Ato study tiie 
work done on this subject, that the amount of nitrogen whioh legumes 
can get thious^ their noduleB will vary with completeness of inoculation, 
soil type, temperature, moisture, etc. Smith and Boaison studied soy- 
beans and cowpeas by this meth^ The plants were grown on a fertile 
loam, but the inoculated soybeans contained 11355 pounds nitrogen in 
roots and tops, while those not inoculated contained 75.98 pounds per 
acre. The yidd was hi|d^ inoculated plants and calculated 

on pounds of nitn^gen per ton, the inoculated sosrs had taken 26 per cent 
of their nitrogen from the air. 

Nobbe and Bichter, in the couiae of a study of the effect the presence 
of nitrates would have on bacterial nitrogen fixation in legume nodules, 
conduded that with no nitrates present inoculated hairy vetch plants 
took 93.8 per cent of their nitrogen from the air. In the presence of an 
abundant supply of nitrates, this percentage was reduced to 79 and 73 
per cent. It will be noted that, in general, the above records sustain 
Hopkins’ contention that on the average well-inoculated l^umes may 
take about two-thirds of thdr nitrogen from the air. 

In a few cases, the nitrogen found in an inoculated legume has been 
compared with that in a grain growing on similar soil. Duggar found 
that rye growing on a poor sdl contained 26 pounds nitrogen per acre, 
while wdl-inoculated hairy vetch contained 105.5 pounds and crimson 
dover 143.7 pounds. Without inoculation, neither of these legumes was 
able to extract enou^ nitrogen from the soil to make more than a feeble 
growth, and Duggar bdievee the inoculated l^umes must have taken 
at least three-fourths of thdr nitrogen from the air. Similarly, Lipman 
and Blair calculated from the amounts of nitrogen secured by alfalfa 
and by various grain crops growing on similar land, that the alfalfa 
had drawn on the supply of atmospheric nitrogen for 150 pounds out 
of the 200 delivered in the hay crop from an acre in one year. The per- 
centage of nitrogen in the alfalfa was found to be increasing each year, 
and so there was evidently no soil depletion. Along somewhat dif- 
ferent lines, Lyon and Bizzdl found that after six years of alfalfa and 
and six years of timothy, the sdl under the alfalfa phmliB contained 200 
pounds of nitrogen per acre more than that under the timothy. 

At Bothamsted, red clover was grown on part of a fii^ that had 
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been six years in wheat, the other part of the field was seeded to barley. 
The clover removed 160 pounds of nitrogen in the crop, but still left 
the soil to a depth of 9 inches about 450 pounds richer in nitrogen tha-n 
the barley field. 

Detennming the Nitrogen Gain by Chemical Analyses of Soil and 
Crop. — One of the earliest studies along this line was that by Atwater 
and later by Atwater and Woods. This work was commenced before 
the relation between bacteiia and the ability of legumes to utilize atmos- 
pheric nitrogen was understood and was undertaken to show that some- 
how legumes could use the nitrogen in the air. The nitrogen in the sand, 
the seed and the fertilizers was carefully determined, as well as that in 
the peas harvested and in the sand at the close of the experiment. In 
one case, it was shown that peas with many nodules contained 648.4 
nfiil1igrii.Tna of nitrogen, but that they had removed only 26C.3 milli- 
granos from the pots and had thus taken more than half their nitrogen 
from the air. Kiistensen, in Denmark, found that green manuring with 
lupines for several years had increased the nitrogen content of the soil 
from .046 to 0.062 per cent. 

Hartwell and Pember grew legumes exclusively for five years, soy- 
beans and cowpeas in summer, and haiiy vetch in winter. The summer 
crops were removed, but the hairy vetch was turned under. At the end 
of ^ five years, the gain in nitrogen for the pots carrying soybeans and 
cowpeas was found to equal a ton per aero. Seven-tenths of this had 
been removed in crops, the remainder was left in the soil. The average 
Rnniial gain of 120 pounds in the soil nitrogen should probably be 
credited to the hairy vetch. In this case, the nitrogen in the soil at the 
beginning, and that added in the seeds and fertilizers was carefully 
determined as was that in the crops and in the soil at the end of the 
experiment. 

One of the most careful pieces of work on this point was done by 
Brown and Stallings. These workers grew red clover and alfalfa on two 
soil types, determining the nitrogen in the soil at the beginning and in 
the soil and crops as well at the close of the experiment. The 
total nitrogen in the tops, that in the roots, and the calculated percentage 
of nitrogen in the tops, was found to vary with the stage of maturity of 
the plants and the nature of the soil. In many cases, especially at or near 
blooming time, red clover was found to have taken more nitrogen from 
the air than was contained in the tops, evidently then some of the nitro- 
gen in the roots also came from the air; this was even more often the case 
with alfalfa. It was evident that the clover and alfalfa had taken at 
least three-fourths of their total nitrogen from the air. lipman and 
Blair calculated from the data of carefully controlled qylinder ezperi- 
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ments that the l^umes had taken 54.09 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
annually from the air. 

Thomber ^ found that clover grown in a Montana apple orchard 
enriched the soil in nitrogen even when the hay was rem 9 ved. After 
ei^t years of clean cultivation, the soil contained 1514 pounds nitrogen 
per acre; where all the clover had been turned under there were 3019 
pounds of nitrogen and where one hay crop had been removed each 
3 rear there were 2167 pounds, lipman reports that, on the sandy soil 
of Lupitz, m Germany, the continued cultivation of lupines for twenty- 
five to thirty years increased the nitrogen content of the soU about 5000 
pounds per acre. During this time, crops were removed and practically 
no nitrogenous fertilizers were bou^t. LShnis has stated that 80 to 
100 pounds of nitrogen per acre per year may be expected to be fixed 
throu^ legumes. 

Slimming up the Evidence. — Other reports of BiTnilar tenor are on 
record, but enough have been cited to show that legumes vary widely 
in the amount of nitrogen they take from the air. On fertile soila, this 
amoimt will be rdativdy less than on poor soils and in very rich soils 
may even approach zero. If a general figure must, for convenience, be 
used, that first suggested by Hopkins is perhaps as safe as any and we 
may assume that, under average conditions, and in soil of moderate 
fertility, a weU-noduled legume crop will take about two-thirds of its 
nitrogen from the air and one-third from the soil. On the other hand 
some writers have questioned whether legumes really enrich the soil in 
nitrogen. Swanson studied the nitrogen content of Kansas fields some 
of which had been many years in alfalfa and others in cultivated crops 
and compared the results with the nitrogen content of rirgin soils in 
the same neighborhood. He found that, while there was more nitrogen 
in the alfalfa soil than in that under culth’ated crops, there was still 
more in the virgin soil, which tended to show that the alfalfa can not 
have taken as much nitrogen from the air os was contained in the crop. 
Wright grew legumes in galvanized-iron buckets and analyzed the tops 
and roots. He concluded that when more nitrogen is removed than is 
taken from the soil this nitrogen will be found in the crop above ground. 
If this is removed, the soil will have been depleted just as if a non- 
leguminous crop had been grown and removed. 

It is quite evident that, while legumes do undoubtedly draw on the 
atmosphere for a part of their nitrogen, they do not under natural field 
conditions ever get all of it in that way. The amount of nitrogen that a 
given legume will take from the air will vary with a number of condi- 
tions, nature of the soil, presence of an abundant supply of phosphorus 
and potash, luxuriance of growth, age of plants, moisture, temperature. 
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and especially completeness of inoculation. There is also some reason 
to believe that the nodule-forming bacteria may be of various strains 
so far as efficiency is concerned. Further, the various legumes differ 
from each other, some being better nitrogen gatherers than others. 
It is not possible, therefore, to predict how much nitrogen a given field 
of Inp*"**” ^ under a given set of conditions, but 

it will nevertheleBS be useful to calculate how much nitrogen may 
be left in the soil in certain cases, as an illustration of what noay be 
expected in otheia When the entire crop is turned under for green 
manure, all the nitrogen is returned and what has been taken from the 
air is gain. But to get a clear picture, the total weight of the 
crop, roots as well as tops, and the nitrogen content of tops and roots 
has first to be considered. 

Selative Weights of Tops and Roots and Nitrogen Content of Tops 
and Roots. — The digging out and saving of all the roots of a plant that 
may send its roots down several feet is a laborious process and, conse- 
quently, the data on this subject are not as plentiful os could be desired. 
Further, owing to differences in soil and methods, the results vary, 
sometimes widely. This variation is known to be in part due to the fact 
that l^umes vary in nitrogen content with the stage of maturity. 

The percentage of nitrogen in tops and in roots may vary not only 
with the time when the material is taken, but even with the variety. 
McGool determined the nitrogen in tops and roots of three varieties of 
alfalfa at different dates. All varieties were grown in the same field at 


TABLE XXI 

Pbr Cent NirsoasN in Tops and IIootb of Alfalfa Ham pled at 
Different Dates, East Lankinh, Miciikian 


Variety 

1024 

1925 

May 21. 
Tops 

June 20. 
Tops 



June 16. 
Tops 

July 15. 
Tops 

July 28. 
Tops 

Qinmni 

4.09 

3.07 

G.13 

3.55 

2.91 

5.89 

3.97 

Cossack 

3.92 

2.94 

5.82 

3.57 

2.37 

5.76 

3.56 

Gonunon 

3.72 

2.77 

6.07 

3.21 

2.28 

5.56 

3.40 


Roots 

Roots 

Roots 

Roots 

Roots 

Roots 

Roots 

Grimm 

1.73 

1.73 

2.87 

2.11 

2.53 

2.85 

2.54 

Cossack 


1.54 

2.25 

1.75 

2.02 

2.54 

2.34 

Common 

1.70 


2.46 

1.59 

1.99 

2.60 

2.16 
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East Lai^ng, Michigm. As shown in Table XXI, the percentage of 
nitrogen in tops was high in April, lower in May and lower still in June, 
but was more than twice as high in July as in June, only to fall in 
August. It is also evident that some varieties may consistently show a 
higher nitrogen content than others. 

Table XXII ^ has been prepared, from available data, all secured 
by workers in the United States, except those for field peas and 
lupines, which are from Sdiultz. In studying this table, it i^ould be 
kept in nund that the figures are approximate and merely illustrative. 
No two determinations of the ratio of roots to tops or of the nitrogen 
content ever give exactly the same result. As an illustration of this 
point, some figures on alfalfa may be cited. Brown and Stallings found 
that in Carrington loam the roots constituted 40.34 per cent of the total 
wei^t, while in Miami fine sandy loam the roots made up 44.87 per 
cent of the total wei^t. Alway and* Pinckney found that inoculated 
alfalfa had 37.37 per cent of the total weight in the roots in August, 
1907, while in June, 1908, inoculated plants from the plats had 
but 21.11 per cent of the total wei^t in the roots. Amy and Thatcher, 
in 1914, found 31.43 per cent of the dry wei^t of alfalfa in the roots, 
and in 1915, 26 per cent. The average of all these figures is 33.52 per 
cent, the figure used in Table XXII. The hipest figure given above is 
more than two times the lowest, so it appears that local conditions or 
age of plants exert great influence on the amount of root growth in pro- 
portion to the total weight of the plant. Roots lose less in drying 
than tops and the percentage of the wei^t in roots as given for any one 
lot will vary according as to whether the weights were taken green or dry. 
Amy and Thatcher give both green and dry w'ei^ts of alfalfa and, calcu- 
lated from their figures, the percentage of roots for inoculated alfalfa 
in 1914 was, green 26.08 per cent, dry 31.43 per cent; in 1915, green 
22.8 per cent, diy 26.7 per cent. 

^ Since the purpose in preparing Tables XXII, XXm and XIV was to bring out 
the relation between the relative root development of various crops and the nitrogen 
balance when a hay crop is removed, data were selected that were deemed especially 
applicable in each case. As far as possible the data for amount of roots and the 
per cent of nitrogen in tops and roots have been taken from the same work in each 
case. The object has been not to use a general average as is given in Chapter VI, 
but to average only those analyses especially applicable to the question at hand. 
For example, in the case of sweet clover, analyses of tops and roots and relative wei^t 
of roots during late May or June have been used, while analyses for April and early 
May which would have given considerably higher fig^ures in all colunms have been 
discarded, because sweet dover could not be cut for hay during the early months. 

It will be noted that the percentages of nitrogen in tops as given in Table XXII 
differ from those in Table XXVn, Chapter VI, the latter figures being general 
averages of all analyses. 
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A consideration of these facts makes clear how impossible it is to 
flninpilft a table showing the relative weight of roots and the nitrogen 
content of various legumes which diall be free from criticisms or pe^• 
haps even from error. At best, such a table can be merely illustrative. 
One gftTiftrB.1iii fttioii may, however, be made, mondy, that the biennial 
and perennial legumes have a larger proportion of the total dry matter 
and, consequently, a larger amount of nitrogen in the roots than the 
annual legumes. 


TABLE XXII 

Pkucuntagi) of Eimnii Crop in Room, and Pbrcrntaok of Nitroohn 
IN Tops and Room, Dry Mattkr for Ckrtain Lkoitmhh 



Per Cent 
Roots of 
Entire Crop 

Nitrogem 
in Tops 
P(T Cent 

Nitrogen 
in Roots 
Per Cent 

Red clover 

33.48 

2.70 

2.34 

Alfalfa 

33.52 

2.56 

2.03 

Sweet clover 

26.48 

2.41 

2.04 

CrimBon clover 

24.38 

2.85 

2.29 

Vetch 

17.3 

3.34 

2.16 

Cowpeaa 

14.45 

2.70 

1.45 

1.27 

Vdvet beans 

13.2 

2.34 

Soybeans 

12.18 

2.58 

1.91 

Rlue lupines (Schultz) 

14.6 

2. GO 

1.40 

Yellow lupines (Schultz) 

11.3 

2.57 

2.17 

Field peas (Schultz) 

4.32 

2.8 

2.52 



It is clear from Table XXII that the clovers and alfalfa have a much 
larger proportion of their total weight in the roots than the annual 
legumes, and that the proportion of nitrogen in the roots of the biennials 
and perennials is also somewhat larger than in the annuals. 

Table XXIIl gives the calculated weight of roots left in the soil for 
every ton of hay removed and the calculated amounts of nitrogen left 
in the soil. It must be again emphasized that these figures are only 
approximate. Some workers have added stubble to the weight given 
for roots, while others have not. La general, the figures for nitrogen in 
the soil, as here given, are too bw, as the idtrogen in stubble has not been 
included in every case. This vary with the height of the stubble, 
age, and length of time elapting before the stubble is plowed. 

In Table XXIV are given the amounts of nitrogen in one ton of hay 
and that in the roots for every ton of hay harvested, calculated from 
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TABLE XXni * 

Calculatibd Dry Weight of Roots per Ton of Hay, Percentage of Nitrogen 
IN Roots and Pounds of Nitrogen Left in the Soil for EiVbey Ton of 
Hay Removed 



Roots, Pounds 

1 

Percent 
Nitrogen 
in Roots 

Nitrogen 
Pounds in Soil 
per Ton of Hay 
Removed 

Red clover f 

1006.61 

2.34 

23.55 

Alfalfa t 

1008.42 

2.03 

20.47 

Sweet clover t 

720.35 

2.04 

14.70 

Crimson clover 

644.80 

2.20 

14.77 

Vetch 

418.38 

2.16 

9.04 

Cowpeas 

337.81 

1.45 

4.90 

Velvet beans 

304.15 

1.27 

3.86 

Soybeans 

277.38 

1.91 

5.30 

Blue lupines 

342.00 

1.40 

4.70 

Yellow lupines 

255.00 

2.17 

5.53 

Field peas 

90.00 

2.52 

2.27 


* The writer le indebted to Mr. E. A. Hollow^ for the oalculatioiu in Tables XXIII and XXIV. 
t One cutting of hay only. 


Tables XXII and XXIII. Again the nitrogen in the stubble and faJlen 
leaves is not always included. Table XXIV also gives the amount of 
nitrogen the crop may have taken from the air, based on the assumption 
that two-thirds of the total nitrogen in the plant has come from the air. 
It will be noted that, if allowance is made for stubble and fallen leaves, 
red clover, alfalfa and sweet clover may be expected to leave at least as 
much nitrogen in the soil as is removed in one hay crop, while crimson 
clover is not far behind. When a hay crop is taken, annual legumes 
leave a soil poorer in nitrogen, since the quantity of nitrogen removed 
in the hay is greater tbnn that which the legumes can be expected to 
have taken from the air. 

Mielck has collected many data from various German workers on the 
idation between the nitrogen in the roots of legumes and that found in 
the entire plant. The figures vary so widdy that they are not of much 
praotical value, but they do show that, in the case of the anTuial 
lupines, beans, peas, vetches, serraddla, the proportion of nitrog^ in 
the roots is sddom as high as 10 per cent or 20 per cent and more often 
falls between 5 and 8 per cent of that in the entire plant, while for the 
clovetB these figures run from 24 to 74 per cent. I^om the data in the 
above tables it will be possible to calculate the approxiinate quantily 
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TABLE XXIV 


Pounds of Nitbogbn in Ons Ton Hay, and in thb Roots Equivalbnt to Each 
Ton of Hay, and Ebtibcatbd Amount Taken from the Air 



Pounds 
in Hay 

Pounds 
in Roots 

1 

Total 

PoundsTaken 
from the Air. 

PaH AlnvAT 

54.0 


77.55 

51.70 

Alfalfa 

51.2 


71.67 

47.78 

fsivMAf. 

48.2 

14.70 

62.90 

41.93 


57.0 

14.77 

71.77 

47.85 



Vetch 

66.8 

9.04 

75.84 

53.56 

Cowpe&B 

54.0 

4.90 

58.00 

39.27 

Vdvet beans 

46.8 


50.66 

33.77 

Soybeans 

51.6 

5.30 1 

56.90 

37.93 

Blue lupines 

52.0 

4.79 

56.79 

37.86 

Yellow lupines 

51.4 

5.53 

56.93 

37.95 

Field peas 

56.0 

2.27 

58.27 

38.85 



Two-Thirds of total. 


of mtrogen that vill be returned to the soil when a green manure crop is 
turned under as wdl as that actually added to the soil. 

Variations in. Nitrogen Content witii the Growth of Plants. — The rolar 
tion between stage of maturity and the amount of organic matter and 
of nitrogen in a green manure crop is obviously of importance. This is 
especially so in the case of winter green manure crops and in orchard 
green manuring. Some time must, of course, elapse between the turning 
under of the green manure and the planting of the summer crop. In an 
orchard, it is usually important to get the green manure crop turned 
under before the soil dries. Naturally, the farm management point of 
view will be of great, perhaps of prime importance, but it is well to 
inquire whether there is any loss of nitrogen when the green manure crop 
is turned under early, and if so, how much. 

The first work looking toward an answer to this question was done by 
Penny in a study of the composition of crimson clover at different 
stages of growth. Penny studied crimson clover on different fields; on 
two of these crimson clover had never before been grown, while on one 
it had been grown for several years. He carried on this study from 
April Ifi, when the dova: was only 3 to 6 inches h4^, and merely a mat 
of leaves on the ground, to the period of full bloom or, in some cases, to 
some time after full Moom. In every case the greatest total of nitrogen 
per acre was fo\md at the time of full bloom, but the hipest percentage 
of nitrogen at the beginning of the experiments. It was fur^er shown 
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that the {dants on ground that had not before produced crimson clover 
had, at the b^iuung of the expeiiment, but 48 and 66 per cent of the 
total nitrogen they had at blooming time, while thoae on that had 
frequently borne crimson dover contained 94 and 95 per ofwi t as 
total nitrogen in early ^ling as thqr did at full bloom. In the first 
early plowing would have involved a distinct sacrifice of nitrogen, in 
the latter case practically none, Fig. 16. 

Brown and Stallings found that the percentage of nitrogen in red 
dover was greatest at the earliest stage studied, two weeks before 
blooming. There was, in every case, a dow but steady HtwrAma in the 
percentage of nitrogen up to maturity, but the greatest ga-ina in total 
growth and in total nitrogen were made between this early stage and the 



Fki. 10. — At an early stage of growth (left), crimaon clover contains the highest 
perceiitaKe of nitrogen; but in full bloom (right), the most nitrogen per acre. 

(Pliutogruph by L. W. Kephart.) 


beginning of bloom. The weight increased then slowly to maturity 
and the total mtrogen to the period of full bloom or to maturity. Pre- 
cisdy the same course was followed in alfalfa, the young growth con- 
taining the highest percentage of nitrogen, but because of the very con- 
fflderable increase in total dry matter, the plants in full bloom or at 
maturity had the greatest total nitrogen. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that, in alfalfa, the increased growth of roots between 
the early stage and maturity was rdativdiy greater than that of the 
tops. The reverse was commonly the case with dover. 

Willard haja studied the changes in nitrogen content of white sweet 
clover at different periods of growth. At the end of the first year’s 
growth, September 28, the plants contained as much total mtrogen in 
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tops as thsy did in the Mowing season, up to the end of April, but 
between September 28 and April 1, Mowing, the total nitrogen per acre 
in the roots increased by 80 per cent. The weight of tops increased 
steadily from April 1 to August 8, of the second season, but the total 
ip fligli t. decreased during the same time. The percentage of nitrogen in 
both tope and roots declined from the end of April to August of the 
second season, but the total nitrogen per acre was greatest from May 10 
to May 31. Whiting and Bibhmond,^^^ in an elaborate study of the 
nitrogen in tops and roots of sweet clover, also found the greatest total 
nitrog*”* in the entire plant early in May. During May the roots con- 
stitute more than 50 per cent of the total wei^t of the plant and con- 
tain nearly 50 per cent of the nitrogen, of which 86 per cent is water 
soluble. 

Dnggar « determined the percentage of nitrogen and the total nitro- 
gen in hairy vetch at different stages of growth from April 19 to May 9. 
The percentage of nitrogen in both tope and roots fell slowly from just 
before bloom until pods were formed, but the increase in total weight of 
dry matter was so great that the total nitrogen was 202.8 poimds per 
acre on May 9, against 137.0 pounds per acre on April 19. 

These studies of crimson clover, red clover, alfalfa, sweet clover and 
hairy vetch warrant the general conclusion that, at a relatively early 
stage of growth, the percentage of nitrogen is highest, but that the total 
nitrogen is greatest at or a little after blooming time, except for sweet 
clover, in which it is greatest in May some time before coming into 
bloom. These changes in the relation between the proportion of the 
plant in top and root, and in the relative proportions of nitrogen, also 
throw li^t on the variations in the reported anal 3 r 808 . Unless plants 
of the same relative ages and growing under the some conditions are 
analyzed, the results are not comparable. 

l^ect of Ferlflizers on Nitrogm Fixation through Legumes. — That 
the application of certain fertilizer salts and of lime will increase the 
yields and also the nitrogen content of legumes is well known, but it is 
not dear whether the increased nitrogen found was taken from the air 
or from the soil. Legumes will take nitrates from the soil as readily 
as tltay 'will nitr<^;en from the air and an increased nitrogen content is 
not always evidence that this nitrogen has been fixed thiou^ the nodule 
bacteria. The efforts to determine what effect various salts have on 
nitrogen fixation through l^^es have therefore been mainly directed 
to a study of the effect which these salts have on the nodule bacteria and 
on the focination of nodules.' Among the most recent students of this 
problem may be noentioned Fred and Graul,^‘ Hills, MaoTaggart, Fdlers, 
and Wilson, all of whom have reviewed the literature. 
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Lime and phosphorus have generally been found to increase the 
number and size of nodules, except that for serradella limA is injurious 
not only to the plant but also to the formation of nodules. In th e case of 
lupines lime is beneficial on soil of pH value 4.9 to 6.06 but may be harm- 
ful on less acid soil. Nitrates, on the other hand, were found to pre- 
vent the development of nodules when the nitrates were present in any 
but low concentrations. Hills showed that, while concentrations of 100 
to 600 parts of nitrate to 1,000,000 of dry soil stimulated reproduction of 
B. radidcola so that the number of organisms increased greatly, 
concentrations caused a decrease in the number of organisms. Nodule 
formation was injuriously affected at a concentration of 100 parts and 
completely prevented at 260 parts per million. The injurious effect of 
nitrates in moderate concentrations on nodule formation is evidently 
not due to toxic action on the organisms, since these multiply and, when 
removed to soil free from nitrates, produce normal nodule formation. 
All experiments show, however, that nitrates ii} concentrations of 100 
parts or more per million of dry soil depress or wholly prevent the for- 
mation of nodides.^ 

Sulphur has been found to stimulate nodule formation on clover and 
alfalfa in some cases, but Wilson found that sulphates depressed nodule 
formation in soybeans. It is clear that calcium and phosphorus are 
beneficial while nitrates are harmful to nodule production, but it may be 
added that except in highly manured soils the accumulation of nitrates 
does not often reach the concentrations used in the experiments reported. 

Nitrogen Fixation in Leaves. — ^An interesting case of the symbiosis 
of nitrogen fixing bacteria and certain tropical plants has been described 
by von Faber. He found rod-shaped bacteria li^dng in the leaves of 
certain species of Rybiaceae, and fixing nitrogen, which was evidently 
used by the plants. When plants free from bacteria were cultivated in 
nitrogen-free sand, they showed every sign of nitrogen himger, while 
plants with bacteria imder the same conditions soon recovered healthy 
growth and became green, showing that they were getting nitrogen. 
Adinaryana Rao ^ has recently shown a similar relationship between 
bacteria and certain tropical plants in India. It seems probable that 
other cases will be found. 

^ Since the preparation of this manuscript, Bulletin 436 of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station hM appeared containing a paper by Gunnar GiObel 
entitled: The Relation of Soil Nitrogen to Nodule Development and Fixation of 
Nitrogen by Certain Legumes. GiCbel found that while in the early stages of 
growth a good supply of combined nitrogen was beneficial, the amounts of atmospheric 
nitrogen fixed by establidied plants were in all cases, “inversely proportional to 
the amounts of anluHft nitrogen at the disposal of the plants.’* The student is 
xaferxed to Gidbel’s paper for a full discussion and literature. 
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N’oii'-Syinbiotic Nitrogen lizalion. — Besides the fixation of nitrogen 
by the baoteiia that live in the legume nodules, it is known that a cer- 
tain, though apparently not large, amount of nitrogen is fixed by free 
living bacteria in the soil. A number of species have been found to fix 
atmospheric nitrogen when cultivated under the proper conditions, but 
the most important are Clostridium Pastorianum, which is active only 
in the absence of free oxygen, and Azotdbaeter, a large aerobic organism 
of which several species ^ve been described. The forms of Azotobaeler 
are widespread, but appear to thrive only on neutral or alkaline soil. 
They are not foxmd in acid soils, but when these soils are limed, they 
often appear. The legume nodule bacteria have also been said to be 
capable of fibdng atmospheric nitrogen outside of the roots of legumes, 
but later workers have failed to confirm this. All these free living 
forms require a supply of energy material and for this thqy utilize the 
carbon of organic matter in the soil. The decomposition of cellulose 
as well as the sugars in. the decasdng plants provide Asotobader with the 
necessary energy material and enable it, and other microorganisms, to 
fix an appreciable amount of free nitrogen. Phosphates and potash 
are also necessary. 

Amount of Nitrogen Fixed by Azotobacter Types. — The fixation of 
nitrogen by these forms has been studied mostly in laboratory experi- 
ments and there is little exact infonnation in regard to their efficiency 
in the soil. At the Rothamsted station it was found that at least 25 
poimds of nitrogen per acre per year hod been added to a field in which 
no leguminous crops were growing. Most of tliis was presumably 
fixed by free living microorganisms. The Illinois Agriciilturnl Experi- 
ment Station found that Agotobacter fixes 15 pounds of nitrogen, while 
using the carbonaceous material in 1212 pounds of fresh clover to])s, or 
in 5500 pounds of com stover. Dvorak arrived at about the siuno figure 
for clover; other workers have also found that the turning under of 
green manure crops increased the non-symbiotic nitrogen fixation in Uie 
soil. It is generally believed that some readily available carbohydrate 
will enable Agotobacter to fix the maximum quantity of nitrogen, biit 
lipman and Teakle reported a greater fixation in a soil from which all 
readily soluble carbon had been removed than is commonly reported 
as being fixed in sugar solutions. Fulmer found that nitrogen was 
fixed after fredi green wheat and clover had been worked into the soil, 
the greatest gain in nitrogen occurring two weeks after the green manure 
was added and amounting sometimes to 60-100 pounds of nitrogen 
fixed for 30,000 pounds green manure turned under. Dvorak: foimd 
that the dder the plant material becomes, the poorer it is as a source of - 
energy for Agotobacter. The roots and residues of rye and maize were 
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only about one-sixth to one-half as PiffimoTit as red dover. Tifthwia isi 
estiiuates that free living bacteria may store in their VmHiafl 10 to 40 
or more poimds of nitrogen per acre per year. There is no doubt that 
these oiganiams may be made a valuable source of tiitm gftTi provided 
they are well supplied with suitable energy material Winogtadski, one 
of the greatest authorities on soil organisms, insists, hovrever, that 
nothing is actually known about the amount of work does 

in the soil. In the present state of our knowledge it is perhaps idle 
to speculate on how much nitrogen is fixed by Azotohocfer, but we can be 
sure that this and sunilar organisms do add more or less to the nitrogen 
content of many soils. 

Attempts have been made to prepare cultures of Azatdbacter for the 
purpose of enriching the soil with efficient organisms. Several prepara- 
tions have been put on the market, but thus far these have proved of no 
value. 

The Addition or Ihe Transfonnation of l^xtrogen.*— It is important 
to keep m mind that, m the course of the biological activities in soils, 

there may be both a transfonnation and an addition of nitrogen; in fact 

these processes are doubtless going on together all the time when mois- 
ture and temperature are favorable. The transfonnation of nitrogen 
adds nothing to the soil and may, indeed, withdraw considerable quan- 
tities of available nitrogen from crop plants, while the addition of nitro- 
gen should sooner or later benefit crop plants. 

All microdrganisms need energy material and nitrogen, and most of 
them will seize upon the moat available source for their nitrogen. In 
doing this, the nitrogen is transformed from organic nitrogen, from 
ammonia, or from nitrates into protein nitrogen fixed in the bodies of the 
soil fungi or bacteria. When a substance, as straw, containing much 
energy material and little nitrogen, is turned into the soil, the micro- 
drganisms may so completely deplete the soil of nitrates as to result in 
nitrogen starvation for the crop. Later, on the death and decay of 
these microdrganisms, the nitrogen in their bodies again becomes avail- 
able, but not necessarily to crop plants. A new generation of micro- 
Srganisms may use it for the formation of protein in their own bodies; 
and the cycle of nitrogen transformation may begin anew. 

When non-leguminous green manure crops are turned into the s(^, 
no nitrogen is added, the inorganic nitrogen formerly present in the soQ 
has merely been transformed into organic nitrogen. Wlien these plants 
decay, the organic nitrogen is again transformed into inoiganio nitrogen 
and the cycle is complete. Nitrogen is added to the soil only when 
legumes, which contain more nitrogen than they have removed from the 
soil, are turned under, when ammonia is earned down by rain, when 
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stable manure or nitrogenous fertilizers are added, or when nitrogen is 
fixed by free living mioroSrganisms. 

The Nitrogen Cycle. — The nitrogen of the soil has its origin in the 
gaseous nitrogen of the air and sooner or later, by one route or another, 
most of it returns to the air. Figiue 17 illustrates graphically how the 
nitrogen may pass from the air to the microorganism, to the legume, 
to the H-niTnaJ, and back to the soil to become nitrate nitrogen and so 
to feed the crop plants. ' 

Availabiittyof Green Manure Nitrogen. — It is well known that all the 
nitrogen in a green manure crop is not recovered in the crops grown after 
it. A crop of sweet dover that would make a ton and a half of hay early 



Fig. 17.— The Nitrogen Cycl(\ Diagram illuHt rating the tnuinformation of 

nitnigrn. 

(U. R. Department of ARrioulture.) 


in May would return to or add to the soil about 100 pounds of nitrogen, 
equal to more than 600 pounds of nitrate of soda. A 60-bushd crop of 
com will remove in grain and stalks 90 pounds nitrogen and a 40-buahd 
crop of wheat in grain and straw, 80 pounds. If all the nitrogen in the 
legume became available, there woiQd seem to be more than enough 
nitrogen in the sweet dover to supply dther the com or the wheat, but 
sudi complete utilization does not occur. Many studies with widdy 
varying results have been made to determine just how much of the 
green manure nitrogen is used by a subsequent crop. In general, it is 
known that the nitrogen in green manures is mote completely available 
than that in stable manure, but less completdy that in nitrate of 
soda. 

Yanoas German studentB have been oonoemed to determine the 
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relative availability of the nitrogen in green manures, in stable manure, 
and in nitrate of soda. But here again the results vary so mdely that 
only very general averages can be struck and, as applied to specific 
oases, these mean little. 

Wagner found that, as an average of two years’ tests, the relative 
value of nitrate of soda, green manure, and staUemanure was: 


Nitrate of soda 100 

Green manure 77 

Stable manure 26 

In a later publication, however, he changed the figures to: 

Nitrate of soda 100 

Green manure 70 

Stable manure 45 


Schneidewind and associates turned under various legume green 
manures and grew beets, oats, potatoes, and barley, and figured the per- 
centage of the green manure nitrogen utilized by the crop following: 

Total nitrogen utilized by beets and by the oats following 


the beeta: Per Cent 

From beans, peas and vetches, mixed 21.6 

From Medicago lupulina 25.4 

By beets and barley following the beets: 

From Medicago lupulina 54.8 

From alsike clover 52.7 

By potatoes and barley following potatoes: 

From Meaicago lu pulina 54.1 

By oats: 

From Medicago lupulina 41.2 

From beans, peas and vetches, mixed 17.7 


In a later publication Schneidewind and associates determined the 
increase in oats per unit of nitrogen in nitrate of soda, black medic and 
in a mixture of peas, beans and vetches, as follows: 


Loam Sand 

Yi^d from 4 grams nitrogen in nitrate of soda . . 100 100 

Yield from 4 grams nitrogen in black media 70.1 73.4 

Yidd from 4 grams nitrogen in mixed legumes . . 50.8 71.4 


The percentages of nitrogen utilized by oats and a following crop of 
buckwheat grown in loam and m simd are given ^ follows: 
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Loam, Sand, 
Per Cent Per Cent 

Out of 4 grams nitrogen in nitrate of soda. 75.8 75.5 

Out of 4 grams nitrogen in black medic ... 40.8 36.5 

Out of 4 grams nitrogen in mixed legumes. 30.5 33.5 


In another test, the reenilts from nitrate of soda were compared 
with those from the total green manure crop produced and turned down. 
The increased yields of oats were: 

In loam, In ■anJ, 

Grams Grams 

From nitrate of soda equal to 400 kg. per 


hectare 30.0 28.7 

From a crop of black medie 63.0 38.6 

From a crop of mixed legumes 17.6 21.1 


Maercker grew various green manuring plants and, when in bloom, 
mixed the findy cut tops with loamy sand in such amounts that each 
lot contained the same quantity of nitrogen. In 1895, white mustard 
was grown, and in 1896, oats followed by white mustard. The results 
for those legumes that were used both years are given below. The 
nitrogen recovery from nitrate of soda is placed at 100. 

1805 1806 

Nitrogen recovered from nitrate of soda. . . 100.0 100.0 

Nitrogen recovered from IiofAjfnMlFaffMrt. 61.9 86.7 


Nitrogen recovered from lucerne 53.5 26.6 

Nitrogen recovered from red clover 38.0 31.1 

Nitrogen recovered from esparootto 16.1 80.3 


The esparcette used in 1895 was old and Maerck^ points out that the 
action of the green manures that year was in direct proportion to the 
amide content of the green manure material. The great variation in the 
results secured makes it at once evident that no exact measure of the 
value of the nitrogen in green manures can be arrived at in this way, if 
indeed in any way. Differences in age and in leafiness of the material 
as well as in the proportiohff cff the more readily soluble nitrogen 
compounds present, will have marked effects. This is one of the rxumy 
subjects connected with green manuring that needs more thorou^ 
stu^. 

Lipman and Blair studied this question by means of cylinder ex- 
periments and found that the green manures grown between main crops 
had yielded more nitrogen to the harvested crops than 160 pounds 
nitrate of soda per acre annually or 15 tons of manure every two years. 
In another paper, these authors rate the value of nitrate of soda, green 
manures and stable manure in the ratio 100 : 65 : 25. The amounts of 
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dry matter and nitrogen recoireired in crops by lipman and Blair, follow- 
ing various treatments including green manure are illustrated graphically 
in Pig. 18. Mooers, in a study of the nitrogen recovered by wheat 
from a oowpea green manure crop, conduded that while 63.4 per cent 
of the nitrogen in stable manure was recovered in the crop, only 
42.5 per cent of the nitrogen in the cowpeaswas recovered. These 
results differ radically from those secured by most workers may be 
of local rather than of general application. L6hnis states that the 
nitrogen availability of leguzne green manures may vary between 16 
and 86 per cent, generally 50 per cent, while the availability of stable 
manure is most frequently atout 25 per cent. This author further 
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Fiq. 18 . — More dry matter and nitrogen were secured by the use of green manures 
than by any other treatment. 

1. Lime only; 2, lime and minerals; 3, lime, minerals and nitrate of soda; 4, lime, minerals and 
green manure; 5, lime, minerals and stable manure. (Drawn by L. W. Kephart from data in 
N. J. Agr. Ezpt. Sta. Bui. 280.) 


points out that the availability of green manure nitrogen will depend 
upon (1), quality and quantity of the green manure turned under: (2), 
the time it is turned under and the character of the soil; (3;, the kind of 
crop that follows. Naturally if a quickly decomposing crop like cowpeas 
is turned under during warm weather and some time before the following 
crop is able to use the nitrates, there will be much loss and a corre- 
spondin^y low recovery. 

Under the intense heat of the tropics the nitrogen in green manures 
becomes available rapidly, Hutchinson and Milligan finding 50 to 60 
per cent of the nitrogen in green manures nitrified in eight weeks. 

Adinaryana Rao ^ studied three tropical legumes and found that in 
weeks 25.83, 38.33, and 53.33 per cent of the nitrogen in each of the 
legumes studied was made available as ammonia or as nitrate. In tha 
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same period the availability of nitrogen in various oil cakes ranged from 
57 to ^ per cent. 

The availability of the nitrogen in any substance that must needs 
undergo os many transfonnations in the soil os green mamuas before the 
nitrogen becomes available to crop plants, must depend on many factors, 
soil, moisture, temperature, nature and abundance of the microflora, 
loss by leaching, which, in turn, will depend on the time the green manure 
is plowed in and the nature of the following season. Any exact and 
comprehensive statement is, therefore, impossible. No figures that 
mi^t be selected would be likely to apply to any specific case and, as 
was the case when the amount of nitrogen fixed was imder consider- 
ation, it is necessary to fall back on some arbitrary approximation. As 
such an approximation, the figures suggested by Lipman and Dlair will, 
perhaps, do as well as any and, as a convenient measure, it may be said 
that the relative value of the nitrogen in nitrate of soda, green manures, 
and stable manure is probably as 100 to 05 to 25. During the first year 
after turning under, about 40-45 per cent of the nitrogen in green 
manures may be expected to become available. 

HUMMAUY 

Excluding atmospheric precipitation and the application of stable 
manure and artificial fertilizers, nitrogen is added to the soil only 
through the activities of microfirganisms. Functionally, thi^ am 
of two kinds, symbiotic and non-symbiotic; among the former those of 
agricultural volue are commonly associated with the roots of legumes 
and the latter are free living in the soil. 

The amount of nitrogen fixed throu^ legumes is variable in quantity, 
but it seems reasonable to conclude from the evidence at hand that on 
the average about two-thirds of the nitrogen in the entire legume plant is 
derived from the air. When the relative weights of tops and roots of 
l^;umes are examined, it appears that only in a relatively few cases 
is as much nitrogen taken from the air as is contained in the hay and, if 
this is removed, the soil will be depleted of nitrogen to a greater or less 
extent. 

Nonr^ymbiotic nitrogen fixation goes on constantly in all neutral or 
alkaline soils, but to a less extent in add soils. T^ amount of nitrogen 
thus added to soils has been estimated at from 10 to 25 pounds per acre 
per year. Free living nitrogen fixers need a supp^ of energy material 
and the organic noatter of green manure crops been found to be an 
especially good source of energy for these organisms. 

The transformation of nitrogen is not an addition of nitrogen. When 
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non-logunies are tumed underi the nitrogen they previously took from 
the soil is merdy transformed from organic to nitrate nitrogen. In the 
course of these transformations! nitrogen may be locked up in the bodies 
of microdrganisnous and may be made temporarily unavailable to crop 
plants. 

Not all of the nitrogen in green manures becomes available to the 
succeeding crop. It is not possible to determine just how much does 
become available, as this varies within wide liinits, but in general the 
availability of the nitrogen in nitrate of soda, in green manures! and in 
stable manure! is believed to be in the ratio of 100 to 66 to 25. 



CHAPTER VI 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF GREEN MANURE PLANTS 

Many aiial3rBes have been made of agricultural plants and it would 
be impossible as well as profitless to summarize all of these. The dry 
matter of plants consists of carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, iron, sulphur, chlorine, 
and silica, as well as of other constituents present in smaller amounts. 
Of these hydrogen, o^^gen, carbon and nitrogen are driven off by 
burning and the remaining elements constitute the ash. In the analyses 
of plants from the standpoint of soil fertility, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potassium and less often calcium and sulphur, are determined. 

Composition Affected by Conditions. — It is well known that different 
species of plants growing together under the same conditions vary widely 
in the percentages of the various elements they contain. Plants of dif- 
ferent groups ore sometimes characterized by their high content of 
certain elements; thus the legumes generally contain more nitrogen 
than the grasses, and tobacco, rape and turnips are especially rich in 
potash. In the case of legumes this increased nitrogen content is 
directly connected with the presence of nodule bacteria, but, in the case 
of plants with a consistently high content of certain mineral elements, it 
can only be said that this is a characteristic of the plant. 

On the other hand, plants are affected by the conditions under which 
they grow. Jost quotes older writers as giving the lime content of 
plants growing on calcareous soil as 45 per cent of the ash, while the 
same species growing on sand had only 30 per cent of lime in the ash. 
In general, plants growing on soils with abundant available minerals 
will have a higher ash content than those growing on soils poorly sup- 
plied with available minerals. Seiden found that rye grown in loam 
contained a higher percentage of ash than when grown in sand or in a 
humus-rich soil. 

The nitrogen content may also be affected by the soil conditions. 
The variation in nitrogen content of legumes at different stages of growth 
has already been mentioned, p. 76. In legumes, the nitrogen con- 
tent also depends to a large extent upon completeness of inoculation. 
White made a study of red clover and soirdL on the plats of the 
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Pennaylvanis Agricultoral Experiment Station. A aummaiy of many 
analyaea prepared from Tables VIII and IX of these -studies is given 
in Table XXV. 

TABLE XXV 

CkncpoaiTioN ov Rm> Clotbr and Soebbii on Acn>, 

Nsotbal and Aucaunb Soil 


(Peroeatages on Basis of Diy Matter) 


Soil 

SiU- 

con 

Man- 

ganese 

Cal- 

cium 

Mag- 

nesium 

Phoe- 

phonis 

Potas- 

sium 

Ni- 

trogen 

Red Clooer 
Composite No. 1 
Alkaline 

1.734 

0.0741 

■ 

0.234 

0.174 

0.924 

2.63 

Composite No. 2 
Neutral 

1.681 


2.68 

0.414 

0.182 

0.851 

2.70 

Composite No. 3 
Acid 

1.831 

0.0851 

2.67 

0.344 

0.144 

1.021 

2.46 

Sorrel 

Composite No. 1 
Alkaline 

1.54 

0.122 

2.81 

0.325 


1.84 

1.27 

Composite No. 2 
Neutral 

1.74 

0.108 

2.66 

0.456 

0.221 

1.88 

1.24 

Composite No. 3 
Acid 

2.45 

1 

0.153 

2.04 

0.386 

0.310 

2.15 

1.25 


It will be noted that each plant took more calciiun from the alkaline 
soil than from the add, but less magnesium, while in both cases most 
silicon and potassium were taken from the add soil. 

Neller found that the application of sulphur to certain soils in Wash- 
ington increased the nitrogen content of clover and alfalfa, in some cases 
between 20 and 40 per cent; in other cases, there was no increase or 
sometimes even a slight decrease. When the sulphur effected an 
increase in yield, this was usually accompanied by an increase in 
the percentage of nitrogen; similar results have been reported by other 
workers. In studies on Idaho soils,^^^ it was found that applica- 
tions of sulphur increased the sulphur in the adi and also increased the 
nitrc^en content of the plants; application of phosphorus also resulted 
in an increased sulphur content and in most cases in an increased nitro- 
gen contmit of the plants. In a study of the effect of different crops on 
the lime and other nheTnifta.! constituents of the soil and this effect on 
the foUowing crop, Burgess, in Rhode Island, showed that “where 
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either phosphorus or potassium had beea withheld in fertilization, 
larger percentages of iron and aluminum were usually found in all of 
the tiawiea analyzed. Where potassium was omitted, larger quantities 
of TTift gnftHiiim , calcium, phosphorus, and silicon were absorbed, the 
mii£mft«inTn content of the leaves espedaJly being increased. A lack of 
nitrogen, while retarding growth, has little effect on the percentage com- 
position of the plants, although a di^t tendency to reduce calcium and 
tna gnAHiiim absorption was indicated in the leaves.” Price also found 
that the application of lime and phosphorus enabled alfalfa to absorb 
larger quantities of these dements. Hiis was especially evident in the 
first cutting. 

In a study of spinach diseases, True, Black and Kelly found 
that, when spinach plants growing in the fidd were treated with 
sodium sulphate, the potassium content of both roots and stems was 
high, while on the other hand, an application of acid phosphate resulted 
in a decreased absorption of potassium. It has been claimed by Ger- 
man writers that the chemical composition of plants can be used as an 
index of the availability of certain dements in the soil. While this is not 
generally accepted, it seems probable from all the evidence that the 
plant’s content of nitrogen and minerals depends to some extent upon 
the availability of the dements in the coil on which the plants grow. 
To what extent plants may take variable amounts of minerals from 
fertile soils in which all dements are present and available in ample 
quantities is not known with suffident accuracy. Similar accuracy 
is lacking in our knowledge on the effect that the physical condition of 
the soil or climatic conditions may have on the chemical composition of 
plants. The ash content of a plant and the proportions of the various 
dements in the ash may vary with the time of the year when the sam- 
ples are taken. Thus Sdden found that in a cherry tree the propor- 
tion of ash in the plant increased from May to September, but the 
percentage of potash and phosphoric acid in the ash decreased, while 
that of calcium and silicon increased during this time. 

A study of the many analyses of plants does, however, show that 
spedes vary in thdr composition, sometimes to a considerable extent. 
As an illustration of this fact, a study of various legumes by Jones and 
BuUis, in western Oregon, may be cited. All samples were carefully 
hand-gathered at about the same stage of maturity. The air-dried 
samples of red clover varied in nitrogen content in the extreme cases by 
0.47 per cent and the common vetch by 0.888 per cent. For this reason, 
isolated analyses ore of limited value and even averages of many analyses 
must be accepted with a certain reserve, as it is not always possible to 
know whether all samptos represented were of the same age and had been 
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TABLE XXVI 


Fotinds or FmxB and of FnniLaiNa CoNaimnonB m 1000 Fodnds or 
Dbied Roughaob or Som PiAms 
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pioduced under oomparable conditions. As a rule, young plants or 
plant parts will be richer in potash and phosphoric acid and poorer in 
liwift thiMi old plants or plant parts. There is no doubt, however, that 
the average of many analyses represents the general trend of composi- 
tion of the given plants. 

Average Composition of Ptants.— The most complete collection of 
data on analyses of plants is to be found in Henry and Mor- 

rison. These are averages from United States Experiment Station 
data, and hence, probably represent as fair averages as can be had. As 
such, they are not directly applicable to any specifio case, but tepio- 
sent what may be expected. In Table XXVI bdow, a number of 
analyses of green manuring plants are given, together with a few analyses 
of other common forage crops for comparison. Except as indicated 
these are all taken from Hemy and Morrison. 

It will be noted at once that the legumes contain less fiber and more 
nitrogen than the grasses, but that rape is unusually high in all fertilizer 
constituents and that cow-horn turnips are high in potash. It must be 
remembered, however, that rape has taken all of its nitrogen from the 
soil; hence when these crops are turned under no net increase of nitrogen 
results. 

Compositioa of Some TtpiHiCal Legumes. — Cover crops and green 
manures are of importance in the tropics, not only to protect the soil, 
but to furnish the nitrogen so easily lost in rc^ons with heavy rainfall, 
hence some of the more important analyses available have been brought 
together in Table XXVII. Those starred arc from Thompson, the 
others from Koch.^**^ 

Composition of Some Weeds.— Weeds often have a value as gn^en 
manure for they contain nitrogen and tnincrals, though, since weecis 
are rarely l^;umes, the nitrogen has been token from the soil. The 
following table gives analyses of a few weeds, some of which may occur 
fflonally serve as late surmner cover and green-manure crops. Woods 
commonly die at the first heavy frost, so they do not often servo as 
conservers of nitrogen in late fall and early spring. Only tho more 
common weeds have been selected for this table. 

It is at once evident from Table XXVIII that weeds may contain 
considerable quantities of fertilizer elements, all of which should be con- 
served by turning the weeds under rather than allowing them to be 
dispersed by wind and weather. 
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TABLE XXVn 

Fbbcentagb of Nitboobn Ain> Fbobphobic Acm (FaOi) jn Dbt Maitbib 
OF Some Tropical Gbben-Manubb Flamtb 





MllBOOlN 


Fnobfbobxc 

Aan 










IN 

Dxn 

Roota, 

Per 

Gent 

Above 
Qround, 
Per Cent 

Total 

Per 

Gent 

Pounds 

per 

Aexe 
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Per 
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901 

135 
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154 

190 

75 

90 

107 

122 


4.55 

4.55 

74.54 

0.516 

8.80 

•1 «< 


2.04 

174.71 

0.255 

81.00 

II II 



2.07 

214.81 

0.246 

26.47 

11 il 



2.56 


0.470 

46.75 

li il 



1.57 

201.80 

0.208 

26.71 




2.81 

74.54 

0.470 

16.22 

11 . 11 



1.86 

104.88 

0.570 

82.07 

li li 



1.07 

150.18 

0.306 

81.00 

•1 11 



1.86 

107.23 

0.852 

87.27 

•1 11 

134 

135 
138 
153 



1.70 

107.28 

0.385 

44.78 

•i li 



1.50 

158.75 

0.278 

28.50 

li II 



1.16 

158.41 

0.248 

88.86 

11 •• 





0.215 

80.18 

li M 

154 




812.15 

0.413 

62.07 


1.31 

2.64 








1.78 

2.00 

Hl-tl 






1.00 

3.22 

2.84 




* Canavalia ensiformia (Jack bean with 

i 1.44 

2.60 

2.21 



47.18 


104 



1.20 

110.58 

0.508 


1.52 

2.41 






196 



2.41 

01.34 

0.782 

19.80 


1S5 



1.58 


0.330 

11.84 

* uncinatum — Spaniah 

1.62 

2.75 







2.33 

2.87 




24.85 


148 

88888 


1.94 


0.287 


148 

354 


■llliU 


06.20 


23.22 

11 •• 




207.40 

0.155 

44.40 

« « 

2.04 

2.64 

2.48 



18.95 


135 



3.10 

115.70 



176 



3.00 

106.38 


27.57 


0.81 

1.04 

0.01 



21.50 


135 



1.76 

■iULU 


A il ti 

1.80 

2.84 

2.51 






1.67 

2.53 

2.20 



84.04 


176 



ESH 

133.56 

0.805 



1.26 

1.30 

1.22 




* Stiaolobium pachylobium — (Velvet 


1.63 

2.17 

2.00 




• Stiiolobium deerinfianam— (Florida 


1.66 

2.32 

2.16 






1.74 

2.31 

2.24 




* “ ateirinuxn — (Mauritiua 


1.81 

2.15 

2.08 

100.17 

0.306 

18.71 


154 



1.64 

41 il 

349 



1.33 

230.04 

0.235 

42.24 

------ 

196 



1.80 

185.11 

0.502 

44.42 


354 

! 

1.64 

104.18 

0.237 

28.03 
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* Thompion: othm Kooli ^ t PkuniiiiA 
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TABLE XXVIII 

PEBCiCNTAai! OF NiTiioazQN, Phobphouio Acid, Fotahh, and 
Caixiium in Homk Wbkdh 



Nitrogen 

PhOH- 

phori(t 

Acid 

PotUHli 

^ Lime 

(1) Achillea millefolium (Yarrow) 

1.71 


2.98 


(2) Achillea millefolium (Yarrow) 

2.30 

E|9 

3.15 

3.84 

(8) Amaranthus rctroflcxuB (pigweed) 

4.240 




(1) Ambrosia artemiaiaifolia (ragweed) 

1.30 

0.41 

1.79 


(1) Andropogon scoparius (broom scdgiO 

0.78 

0.21 

0.08 


(1) Aster lateriflorus (stickweed) 

1.92 

0.50 

1.01 


(3) Brassica (common mustard) 

2.62 




(1) Carduus arvense (Canada thistle) 

2.00 

0.45 

mam 


(4) Carduus arvense (Canada thistle) 

3.30 

0.89 


5.30 

(2) Centaurea cyanus (com flower) 

2.30 

0.7S 

1.94 

3.13 

(4) Chenopodium album (lamb’s quarters). . . 

3.99 

1.33 

10.91 

3.01 

(8) Chenopodium album (lamb’s quartcirs). . . 

4.00 




(1) Chiysanthemum Icuconthcmum (Ox-c'yet 





daisy) 

2.12 

0.40 

2.88 


(4) Convolvulus orvensis (morning glory). . . . 

3.62 

0.94 

4.91 

1.87 

(1) Daucus carota (wild carrot) 

1.05 

0.02 

4.21 


(1) Lactuca canadensis (wild lettuce) 

1.07 

0.47 

2.20 


(1) Linaria vulgaris (toad flax) 

1.83 

0.04 

2.30 


(3) Malva rotundifolia (mallow) 

4.(M) 




(2) Polygonum pcrsicaria (lady’s thumb) 

3.12 

I.IO 

3.12 

4.93 

(3) Poitulaca oleracoa (piuslanc) 

4.18 




(2) Raphonus raphanistrum (wild radish) .... 

1.85 

0.78 

1.30 

1.81 

(1) Rumex aoetosella (sorrel) 

1.38 

0.21 

1.89 


(1) Setaria glauca (foxtafl grass) 

1.77 

0.75 

4.52 


(1) Solidago juncca (golden rod) 

1.27 

0.39 

1.02 


(3) Solidago sp. (golden rod) 

1.80 




(4) Sonchus oleracous (sow thistle) 

3.19 

1.12 

7.R2 

2.02 

(2) Sonchus oleracous (sow thisthO 

2.39 

0.88 

4.77 

1.94 

(4) Stellaria media (chickweed) 

3.85 

1.09 

10.93 

1.99 

(1) Digitaria sanguinaJis (crab grass) 

1.89 

0.90 

4.07 


(3) Taraxicum ofiicinale (dandelion) 

2.83 





(1) Millspaugh. (3) Snydctr >7°. 

(2) Stutser and Sddlor. (4) Kling. 

* NomiBolature aoooTding to Qray'i "Manual of Botany", Seventh Edition. 
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SUMMARY 

Wldle all idants contain nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
the rdative proportions of these dements vary in different plants. 
These proportions are affected by the age of the plants and to some 
extent by the candirions under which they have been grown as wdl as 
by the fertilizers applied. 

The average composition of most plants used for green manuring 
has been ^ven as well as the oomporition of some weeds. Weeds may 
contain large percentages of fertilizer elements and should be turned 
under, rather than wasted. 



CHAPTER VII 


DSCOMPOSmON OF GREEN MANURES 

“ Thb deoompoedtion of fdaat lesidueB and other otganio 

matter in the soil is of fundamental importance for seal fertility. It 
causes the breaking down of coarse plant fragments which otherwise 
might open up the soil too much: it leads to the production of colloidal 
camplexes known as humus, which exert many beneficial effects both 
ftTiftmitm.! and physical, and it brings about the formation of nitrates, 
the most important of the nitrogenous plant nutrients.”^’ 

Decomposition of organic matter is a necessary prelimmary to utili- 
sation, once the protein molecule must be broken down before crop 
plants can use the minerals and the nitrogen which are locked up in 
the plant celL The work of breaking down is done by bacteria and 
fungi of mai^ kinds and takes place in several stages, various inter- 
mediate products being formed before the final substance, nitrate, 
useful to crop plants, appears. While earthworms and various insects 
help to brealE down organic matter by subjecting portions to the action 
of digestion, no estimate of the degree of such help can be made. At 
ancf niite such action can go no further than to ma^ such matter more 
readily available to microdiganisms. 

Decomposition may be aerobic or anaerobic, proceeding in the 
former with access of free oxygen and in the latter in the absence of 
free oxygen. Anaerobic decomposition has been called putrefaction. 
With the exception of green manures used in rice fields, most of the 
decompodtion of plant material used for green manuring proceeds 
aerolncally and the following discusdon refers to this form of decay. 
A brief discusdon of anaerobic decompodtion is given on p. 108. 

]&iowledge of What Gom on in the Soil Incomidete. — There is as 
yet little known about what happens in the soil. Many phases of 
decompodtion have been studied in the laboratory, but events as they 
follow one another in the soil are but dimly understood. It is known 
■that organic matter is attacked by microorganisms; that carbon dioxide 
and ammonia are formed, that the latter, or part of it, eventually 
becomes transformed into nitrate; that, in tiie course of decompodtion, 
various intermediate compounds are produced and substances are syir- 

06 
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thesized by ndcrodigMiiarns; and that some of tbeBO intennediate 
products may be asaiinil ated by crop plants, while others are poisonous. 
Most of this infonnation has been obtained throu^ laboratoiy studies 
and it is an open question whether all the conclusions are applicable to 
field conditions. While it has been shown that some of the fiTiftmiftnl 
changes going on in the soil can take place under the of cata- 

lysts, these changes have not been produced under conditions such as 
obtain in nature. On the other hand, these are known to be 

brought about by bacteria and fungi under conditions of temperature 
and moisture like those that exist in the fidd, a nd it is believed 
that the breaking down of organic matter and the later production of 
nitrates from ammonia are ezdusively the work of the Tnifim fiT yniama 
Russdl has represented difl £rrajnTnftf.ift«lly gome of the that 

occur in decomposition, though many of the intennediate products are 


PrMn 
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Cm 




CakimSaHt 

1 

^ J 


1 J 


CHim 


Hydroxy Mtti 
Ni^dkm CdkiumSQlIk 

C0S tkHHM OiCot COf 

Fia. 19. — Diagram Oustiating the principal chemical changes during decompoaition. 

(Redrawn with modifioationi by L. W. E«phart, from RuMell, Boil Conditiona and Plant Growth, 
Longmane, Green ft Co., New York, 1916.) 


not shown in the diagram, Fig. 19. It will be noted that carbon dioxide 
(CO 2 ) is one of the end products of the decay of both protein and carbo- 
hydrate material, while nitrate is derived from protein only.^ 

A General View of What Goes on in the SoiL — In spite of our 
ignorance of details, a general picture of what is going on in the soil 
can be drawn and it will be useful for the student to get such a picture 
clearly in mind. Under suitable conditions of moisture and tempera- 

^ The diagram (Fig. 19), has been slightly modified from that in the 1915 edition 
of “ Soil Gonditions and Plant Growth,’’ in acoordanoe with suggestions from Dr. 
Russell. His view is “that the nitrogen in the humus is in the fonn of protein (or 
some compound) dosdy combined with the humus, but not an integral part 

of the humus molecule.” According to Waksman the substance that has com- 
monly been called “humus” is largely lignin in nature but the nitrogen content has 
not been accounted for, thoufi^ he suggests that it may be derived from the ayn- 
thesuring activities of soil miroCrganisms. The student is urged to consult Waks- 
mBn’B paper. 
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ture, TTiillinna of orpuaisms of many different kinds are active in eveiy 
cubic centimeter of fertile soil. Every species and individual may be 
affected by the activities of some or of all the others. Chemical reac- 
tions, such as between adds and bases take place and physical forces, 
surface tensions, adsorption phenomena and others are operative. 
Toxic substances may be formed and dow up the reactions of some 
organism, only to be removed by another or by an excess of soil moisture; 
the amounts of oxygen and of carbon dioxide in the soil air may change 
and BO affect the well-being of the microorganisms and finally the crop 
growing on the land may also influence the course of events. As soon 
as a fresh mass of plant material is turned under, the biological activities 
receive a great impetus. Th^, in turn, affect chemical changes and 
these nuQT react on the minerals in the soil. All the activities normally 
going on in the soil are speeded up and new ones develop. 

About all the sdentist can do to-day is to measure some of the end 
products, each the result of the interaction of many organisms and of 
chemical and physical forces. What may be called the last act of the 
drama can be seen, but of the forces that work toward this end there is as 
yet little definite knowledge. 

Bapid and Slow DecompositioxL — ^The more readily decomposable 
parts of green naanures, as leaves and tender stems, are first attacked 
and the nitrogen quite rapidly converted into nitrates. The result is 
that a short tune after the plant material is turned under, ammonia 
and nitrates are formed for inunediate consumption. The more resist- 
ant parts decompose more slowly, the nitrogen in part becoming avail- 
able later in the season, while the mixture of decomposition products 
and more resistant material goes to make up the humus of the soil. As 
far as nitrogen is concerned, two possibilities exist, the rapid production 
of nitrates for the growing crop, and the more gradual increase in the 
nitrogen content of the soil. Green manuring must, therefore, be con- 
sidered from two points of view: the supply of nitrates for tlie imme- 
diately following crop, and the increase in soil organic matter to improve 
tilth and to supi^ nitrogen for the use of future crops. This 
fact has led some to distinguish between active and inactive organic 
matter, the former decaying quickly and produemg nitrates early, the 
latter being attached with diffiouliy so that the nitrogen is but dowly 
changed to nitrates. 

Methods of Measniing the Rate of Decomposition. — ^As with ammo- 
nificatum and nitrification, the work done on the rate of decay of plant 
material and the ufluences of various substances on decomposition has 
mostly been done in the laboratoiy. Under such conditions, the afira- 
tion, moisture and temperature can readily be maintained at the optir 
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mum. Due aUowance must, therefore, be made wh^-as^lymg ^ ood^ 
dusions to field conditioDs where (be ahove-meutioned lustorB are 
variable and not alwi^ optimum. The leenltB do, hbwever, iudioate 
the various forces at work in the 

Tbe evolution of carbon dioxide been used more t-hati any other 
as a measure for the decay of organic matter and it is without doubt 
the best measure available. All plant material contains carbon «wid 
the loss of that as carbon dioxide shows that decay is *itlriTig place. The 
production of ammonia and the accumulation nitrates have also been 
used to measure decomporiticn, but of necessity can not be as good 
measures of decay as the evolution of carbon dioxide, since pme^ carbo- 
hydrate materials, as sugars and cdlulose, will not produce anwinma, or 
intrates. On the other hand, the accumulation of nitrates measures 
more accuratdy the value to crops of the decomposition of organic 
matter. 

Attention must again be called to the fact that the nitrates accu- 
mulated represent merdy the mrplua between production, on the one 
hand, and consumption and loss on the other. The mioroSrganisms 
that bring about decay, themsdves require nitrogen, and, being ever on 
hand, th^ are certain to get what nitrogen thqjr need out of any organic 
nitrogen, ammonia, or nitrates available to them. What is not needed 
by the microfiora or is not lost from the soil remains as accumulated 
nitrate. Under a growing crop, this too takes its diare. When an 
excess of carbohydrate material, as straw, is placed in the ground, the 
microfiora may even consume the nitrates previoudy in the soil and, 
for a time, cause reduction rather than accumulation of nitrates. 

That the amount of carbon dioxide evolved in decay does not neces- 
sarily agree with the accumulation of nitrates is shown in the work of 
Holtz and SingletorL They determined the carbon dioxide evolved and 
the nitrates accumulated in forty-four days from the decay of alfalfa 
and sweet clover. The following data are taken from Table IV of their 
paper: 



COs, Mgs. 

Nitrate Nitrogen. 


in 44 Days 

P.p.m. in44Da7B 

Virgin soil 

111.7 

13.8 

Virgin soil + alfalfa 

628.1 

18.0 

Virgin soil + sweet do^er. . 

632.5 

38.3 

Cropped soil 

116.5 

13.4 

Cropped soil + alfalfa 

691.3 

26.4 

Cr<^ped soil + sweet dover 

700.7 

37.1 
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The amount of humus formed has been suggested as a measure of decom- 
position, but has not proven of value. 

Objections to These Metiiods. — ^Measuring the decomposition of 
oigaoio matter by the evolution of carbon dioxide has been criticized 
on the ground that some of the carbon dioxide may be absorbed by the 
soil and that some may be consumed by microorganisms. This objec- 
tion is valid and it may be added that, where the experiments ore con- 
ducted in soils carrying a crop, the roots themselves may odd to the 
carbon dioxide of the soil air. If lime is present, this may absorb part 
of the carbon dioxide produced and a part may be dissolved in the soil 
solution. In any case, the rate of decay is probably greater than that 
shown by the carbon dioxide secured. Some of these objections apply 
with even greater force to the use of ammonification and of nitrate 
accumulation as measures of decay. Part of the ammonia produced 
may be absorbed by the soil and it is quite certain that more of 
the w-Ttimnnift than of the carbon dioxide will be used by the micro- 
Srganisms. 

Nitrate accumulation is subject to various factors. In control pot 
tests without a growing crop and no leaching there may still 1)6 a loss, 
because some nitrate is used by microorganisms and the wide variation 
often found in duplicates as by Maynard shows tliat the formation of 
nitrates is not always uniform, even under apparently uniform condi- 
tions, or that the methods used arc for from exact. . > 

Conditions that Affect Decomposition. — The rapidity os well as the 
completeness of decomposition is controlled by many factors, moisture, 
temperature, aeration, soil texture, presence of lime and mineral suits, 
age, condition, and character of material turned under, and the presence 
of suitable organisms. 

Moisture. — Moisture is necessary; in a Imnc-diy soil, decomposition 
dibes not take place or only slowly. In a saturated soil, decomposition 
is replaced by putrefaction. Hutchinson and Milligan buried very 
young plants and determined the carbon dioxide evolved. They foimd 
that, after eight weeks in aiiKliy soil, 10.8 per cent of the oi^anic matter 
had decomposed; at 12 per cent moisture, 59.4 per cent; at 18 per cent 
mdsture, 67.8 per cent; at 24 per cent moisture, 52.2 per cent; in 
saturated soil (48 per cent) there was no evolution of carbon dioxide. 
The optimum moutture was 18 per cent. Sandy, clay or loam, and peat 
soils differ in their water-hold^ capadty^but, in general, 60 to 80 
per cent of the water-holding capacity of a soil is said to be the optimum 
for decompositioa. Wollny^^ found that decomposition of organic 
matter increased with increasing moisture and temperature. Jodidi 
found a close rdation between the rainfall in Iowa and the amount of 
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carbon dioxide in the soil air, this b^ng greater during periods of 
abundant than during periods of li^t precipitation. Potter and 
Snyder also found that rainfall had a decided influence in increasing 
the carbon dioxide in the soil atmosphere, but believe with Russell and 
Appl^yard that this is partly due to the dissolved oaygen in the rain- 
water. In regions of low rainfall, the lack of mdsture becomes the 
limiting factor in the decay of a green-manure crop. In one case a 
crop of barley about 2 feet hig|h was turned under in California in early 
May with the expectation that rains would follow. No rain followed, 
however, and, thouj^ the soil was mdst when plowing was done, crops 
on that field failed and when the ground was next plowed a layer of 
undecomposed plant material was found. There had not been moisture 
enou^ for complete decay, and the layer of rye had effectively cut off 
the upward movement of the soil water. See also Ammonification and 
Nitrification, pp. 51 and 52. 

Temperature. — Soil microorganisms are active throu^ a rather 
wide range of temperatures, but a rise in temperature speeds up their 
action and, consequently, hastens decomposition. WoUny^ found 
the optimum temperature for the evolution of carbon dioxide to be llS" C. 
and the maximum temperature between 63 and 80" C. Jodidi found 
that, when the precipitation was about the same during two months, 
April and June, the higher temperature during June caused an increase 
in the carbon dioxide of the soil air. Paganiban found that ammonifi- 
cation was active up to 60" C. 

Green manures turned under in faU decay more slowly than those 
turned under in spring and, when freezing weather follows soon after 
plowing in fall, there is probably little or no loss of nitrogen. Whiting 
and Richmond determined the nitrates present in soil on which 
sweet clover was fall plowed and spring plowed. On November 25, 
the difference in nitrate content between the soil of the check plots and 
of those on which sweet clover was growing was small. Some of these 
sweet-clover plots were fall plowed, and nitrate determinations made on 
May 5 following showed no greater accumulation of nitrates on the fall- 
plowed sweet clover than on the check plot. As measured by nitrate 
formation, little decomporition had taken place in the faU-plowed sweet 
clover groimd. 

ABration. — ^The decomporition that results in the formation of 
nitrates is aerobic. The nitrifying organisms are active only in the 
presence of an abundant supply of o:Q'gen. In a saturated soil, the 
anaerobic organisms cause the breaking down of organic matter, result- 
ing in the formation of various gases. (See p. 109.) 

Russell and Applq^ard made a careful study of the relation between 
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the carbon dioxide in soil air, the accumulation of nitrates, temperature, 
moisture, rainfall and bacterial numbers. The results were plotted 
and the conclusion reached that carbon-dioxide production, nitrate con- 
tent, and bacterial numbers are related phenomena and that th^ are 
influenced by temperature, moisture and rainfall. The temperature 
factor was found to be operative chiefly in spring, when with rising 
temperature there was also a rapid rise in the production of carbon 
dioxide. Later, although the temperature continued to rise, the pro- 
duction of carbon dioxide fell and, through the summer, was more closely 
related to moisture and especially rainfall. The special effect of rain- 
fall is believed to be related to the large amount of oxygen carried mto 
the soil by the rain. 

Climate, Soil and Fertilily. — Decomposition goes on more 
rapidly in light soils than in heavy ones, and in fertile than in poor soils. 
In the first case this is doubtless an a&ration effect, a more constant and 
abundant supply of oxygen being present in sandy than in clay soils. 
It is notoriously difficult to keep up the organic matter in sands, it soon 
“ bums out ” while in heavy soils, especially if these are also wet, 
decay proceeds slowly. Wollny found that decomposition was more 
rapid in cultivated than in virgin soils and this fact has also been brought 
out by Holtz and Singleton for soils in the Yakima Valley of Washing- 
ton. Starkey, while noting that decomposition was most rapid in fer- 
tile soils, foimd no striking difference in the rate of decomposition in 
different soils. In a warm, humid climate decay proceeds more rapidly 
than in one that is cold and humid or warm and dry. The soils of the 
wet tropics are poor in organic matter, not because a luxuriant vege- 
tation is lacking, but because decay proceeds rapidly and constantly. 
In the northern United States decay largely ceases with the advent of 
winter and is not resumed till spring, but in the southern states decay 
goes on most of the time, though not so actively in winter as in summer. 
The long hot summer of the southern states tends to a rapid destruction 
of organic matter, especially on the light soils of the coastal plains. 
These facts have an important bearing on the use of green manures, 
on the time of tinning under and on the kind of crop to follow the turning 
under of a'green-manure crop. 

The effects of cb'mate, soil type and fertility are all to be referred to 
the infiuence of temperature, moisture, aSration, and food supply on 
the aotivilies of the soQ' miorodrganisms. These are more active at 
bi^er temperatures and in the presence of plenty of oxygen decompo- 
sition more rapidly goes to completion than where an excess of moisture 
or a very heavy sdl prevents afiratioiL The effect of tillage too is of 
the same nature, since this tends to increase the ease with which air gets 
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to all parts and to maintain a denrable degree of moistiixe in the upper 
layers of the B(^ 

Bffect of Lime and Minerals. — ^Tbe presenoe of lime been found 

to favor decompodtion. Some writers indeed hold the eontraty view, 
but the weight of evidence appears to diow that liwift favors the develop- 
ment of microorganisms and the evolatian of carbon dioxide. TTAllnftr 
and associates found that daked HmA favored the deoomposition of 
mganic matter, but more in dry soils in wet ones, the loss &om the 
former being nearly three times as great as from the latter. 

As to the action of fertflizen^ lesults are conflieting. While phos- 
phates, no doubt, act to hasten decay, various workers have found no 
increased decomposilion in the presence of potash, Merkle finding even 
a slitdit decrease in the carbon dioxide evdved when soybean fodder 
was mixed with soil plus potash salts. Sulphate of aniTnAnia appears 
to hasten decomposition, at least at first, and the work of Hutchinson 
and Biohards has shown clearly that plant materials poor in nitrogen, 
as straw, can be raindly decmnposed if the bacteria (and fungi?) are 
supplied with a source of nitrogen. Wollny^ found that mineral 
adds in every case decreased the rate of carlmn dioxide evolution from 
soils, while weak alkaline salts increased it. Stronger solutions, how- 
ever, had the opposite effect and had this in proportion to the increased 
concentration of the salts. 

It may not be out of place here to call attention again to the fact 
that decomposition and all associated phenomeita, as ammonification 
and nitrification, are the results of biological activity. The organisms 
concerned, bacteria or fungi, require nitrogen and the mineral elements 
as well as carboiL The effect of these substances on decay will be in 
proportion to the need for them by the soil microfiora. 

Bffect of Stable Manure. — ^The addition of small amounts of stable 
manure to green manure has long been known to be good practice. 
Very large numbers of bacteria, some of them efficient cdlulose decom- 
posers, are added to the soil in the manure and besides this the mamue, 
especially if well rotted, provides a readily available supply of nitrogen 
for the immediate use of the microfiora and thus tends to increase the 
growth and activity of those forms that attack the carbonaceous mate< 
rial. In this way decay is hastened. 

Age of Plant MateriaL — ^As th^ grow older, plants contain smaller 
per wATitag flH of mtrogen and larger percentages of carbon. The carbon 
is also present in a more redstant form, cellulose and lignin increase and 
the plmt becomes hard and woody. Such older material deomnposes 
more dowly than young materiaL Bal showed that, as memnired by 
the carbon dioxide evolved from Cnidlana juneea, there was a regular 
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fall in the rate of decomposition as the plant material advanced in age. 
A study of the nitrate production further showed that a much higher 
of nitrogen in young plants was nitrified than of that in older 
plants. While 66.26 per cent of the nitrogen in CrolaLoaia juneea two 
weeks old was nitrified in two weeks, 36.73 per cent of that present in 
plants four weeks old, 24.09 per cent of that in plants six weelm old, and 
1.06 per cent of that in plants twelve weeks old was nitrified in the 
timA. In the entire incubation period of ten weeks, the older plant 
material did not produce the same proportion of nitrates as the younger 
material Martin found that young rye, oats and buckwheat decom- 
posed more rapidly than older material. The most satisfactory stage 
was when the crops were about half-grown. At this stage they gave 
the largest returns in the subsequent crop. Hartwell and Pember 
foimd that oats turned imder before heading had a better effect on the 
following spinach crop than when turned under in the milk stage. 

Wri^t^^° foimd that green rye and green vetch turned under 
caused the production of conriderable quantities of nitrates in one 
month, while straw caused a decrease in the quantity of nitrate accumu- 
lated, and concluded from this that the use of green manures that 
had been allowed to become mature or nearly so was unwise. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the results with straw can be carried over 
to old greea~manuro plants, especially l^umes. Hutchinson and Milli- 
gan found that, under like conditions, 67.8 per cent of the nitrogen in 
plants of Crolalaria four weeks old was nitrified in eight weeks, while in 
the same time only 50 per cent of the nitrogen in plants six weeks old 
and 34.5 per cent of that in plants ten weeks old was nitrified. 

There is good ground for assuming that young, fresh material will 
decay more rapidly than old, but some experienced fanners prefer to 
plow under the material after maturity, insisting that better results are 
secured by this practice. So for as known, however, in these cases, the 
material is turned under in fall and there is time for tho preliminary 
stages of decay to be passed before the need of rapid nitrate formation. 
German writers advocate turning under lupines late or leaving the dead 
plants on the ground till early spring, so that the first stages of decay 
will take place above ground. It is quite evident that young, fresh 
material drould not be plowed imder during summer, unless a crop is to 
be seeded soon, as favorable conditions at that time will cause rapid decay 
and nitrification with consequent loss of nitrate by lerudung. On the 
other hand, a woody growth, like mature sweet clover, should not be 
turned under shortly before a crop is seeded, as the dow decay will delay 
the formation of nitrates or may even reduce the amount in the soil. 
Young sweet clover as in Fig. 20 should be turned under in firing for a 
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rapidly growing erop like com, while mature sweet dovee, Fig. 21, should 
be turned under in fall for a spring-planted erop. In thk case the early 
stages of decomposition will be passed in fall and in early spring. 

Effect of Composition, Dryness, and Character of MateiiaL — ^The 
decomposition of plant material is greatly influenced by its oompodtion. 
Materials high in nitrogen decompose more readily tTmn those hi^ in 
carbon and low in nitrogen. Wdllny^ found that various legume 
straws produced more carbon dioxide than grain straws. However, 
the decomposition of straw and of other material hi^ in carbohydrates 



Fiq. 20. — ^The time to turn under viU vary with the maturity of the green-manure 
crop. Young sweet clover diould be turned imder in spring for a crop of com, 

potatoes or beets. 

(Photograph by L. W. Kephart.) 

proceeds rapidly, provided a supply of available nitrogen is present for 
the use of microorganisms. The simpler carbohydrates are more readily 
attacked by microorganisms than the higher forms, as celluloses, and 
for this reason, among others, young plant material, which is usually 
rich in sugar, is more readily decayed than the older material. The 
state of division is of some importance also. Dried groimd material 
decomposes readily, mnee it is quickly moisteaed and presents a large 
BnrfA/»A to the action of the microorganisms. Some of the conclusions 
puhliahed to the effect that dry material decomposes as readily as fresh, 
appear to be due to this factor. Lemmerman and associates con- 
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duded that lucerne hay decomposed as readily as fresh lucerne, but m 
their experiments the fresh material was first dried and both kinds were 
'ground finely before mixing with the soil. 

Whiting and Shoonover found that, when red clover with some brown 
heads was dried in a breeze for three days and compared with fresh 
material, both lots mixed with soil, the production of nitrates proceeded 



Fio. 21. — Mature sweet clover diould bo ttimed under in fall for tho next yt'ar’s IumhI 

crop. 

(U. 8. DepartmQiit of Agriculture.) 


more rapidly with the fresh than with the dried material. Leaves decay 
more readily than stems. Bal studied the relative rate of decomposition 
in leaves and stems of Crotakaia by mixing ten grams leaves and 10 
grains of top, middle and bottom stems with 200 grams soil in each case. 
After four weeks, the percentage of the nitrogen that had been nitrified 
was, for leaves, %.88, top stems, 44.66; middle stems, 21.97; and bot- 
tom stems, none. In this cue the failure of the nitrogen in the bottom 
portions of the stems to be nitrified was due, not to a lower percentage 
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of nitrogen, but to increeaed fiber, rendering the material more difficult 
of attack than the younger material The lower portions of the stone 
actually contained more nitrc^en t.hii.Ti the upper. 

Joshi found that, in every one of sue leguminous green-manure 
crops studied, the nitrogen in the leaves nitrified more rapidly than 
that in the stems or in the roots. One of his graphs is reproduced in 
Fig. 22 and shows that, for Crotdlaria, the nitrogen m stems and roots 
became available in about the same d^ree, while that in the leaves 
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Fio. 22. — The nitrogen in leaves liccomes nitrified more rapidly than that in stems 

or roots. 


(Sadnwn by L. W. Kephsrt from Joshi, Agrimltuial Journal of India, U, U19.) 


nitrified more readily. In this experiment, portions of leaves, stems, 
and roots containing equal amounts of nitrogen were separatdy mixed 
with the soil. 

Joshi found also that there was a material difference in the com- 
pleteness with which the nitrogen in the leaves of various plants became 
available, but it is not clear whether this is due to a difference in rate of 
decomposition or to some factor more directly connected with nitrifi- 
cation only. In a later paper, Joshi showed that, when oats were 
grown after whole legume plants, leaves, stems, and roots had been 
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separatdy mixed with soil, the oats grown after legume leases had been 
turned under, invariably produced the larger crop. In some cases, the 
steins or roots alone of the legume turned under even caused a decrease 
in crop. 

Lemmerman and Tazenko found a relation between the fiber content 
of plants and the readiness with which the nitrogen in these plants became 
available. Their data are given in Table XXIX. 

TABLE XXIX 

Pubcentaoe] of Nitrogen Made Available and Fiber Content or 
Five Plants Used ah Green Manure 



Nitrogen 
Made Available, 
Per Cent 

Fiber 

Content, 

Per Cent 

Lupines 

2.26 

33.80 

Rape 

3.62 

34.67 

Beans 

6.26 

30.85 

Serradclla 

13.20 

20.13 

Vetch 

17. .54 

23.80 


These authors further referred the slower rate at which the nitrogen 
of lupines became available to the greater lignin content of these plants 
which is evident from the following data: 


Cnuie Fiber, C'c^IIuIoho, Kutiii, Lignin, 
Por Ciemt Pnr (’(‘nt IVr ( Vnt I»(*r (IcmiI. 

Lupines. . . 

Seriadella. 


3,3.8 11. ,*>3 AJii) 17.68 

20.13 11.36 3.74 ,3.03 


Anaerobic Decomposition.— This type of decomposition has been 
called putrefaction to distinguish it from decay or the decomposition 
taking place with access of air. The two types run together, since a 
soil may at one time be in a condition which favors aerobic and at 
another time in a condition which favors anaerobic organisms. There 
are also orga n i sms that can thrive either with or without free oxygen. 
These are known as facultative aerobes or anaerobes. However, under 
conditions of complete submergence as when organic matter is puddled 
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into rice fidds and the fields are floodedi aerobic decomposition is ex- 
cluded. Under these conditions^ nitrates are quickly denitrified 
decomposition proceeds more dowly tlni.Ti when the soil is aSrated. 
Jeannert, as quoted by Voorhees and Lipman, found that with the 
exclusion of air “ decomposition is considerably less rapid, <i.nH complete 
decomposition requires, Trith the exduaion of air, a period of time six 
times as long.” While a great deal of work has been done on the course 
of anaerobic decomposition, there is yet little exact knowledge of the 
products formed and their importance in plant nutrition. Ammonia is 
said to be one of the products of the breaking down of the protein 
molecule, though Wollny ^ states that only gnn«.lT amounts of ammonia 
are produced. Kdley,^^ however, found “ active ammonification in 
completdy saturated soils.” Various secondary nitrogenous com- 
pounds as Leucin, from whidi ammonia may be formed and which 
Schreiner and Skinner found could be utilized by plants, are produced 
as wdl as various poisonous substances. ”The coincident presence 
fur&ermore, of the carbohydrateHsplitting bacteria and of denitrifying 
micro5rganism renders the actual process of putrefaction a chaos of 
many activities in which the end-products and by-products are qualita- 
tively determinable with much inexactitude, and which complete^' 
defies any attempt at quantitative anal^ais.”^ The gases produced as 
a result of the anaerobic decomposition of plant material have been 
studied by Onodera and by Harrison and Subramania Aiyer.^^^ The 
gases produced were found to be chiefly Methane, Carbon dioxide and 
Nitrogen with smaller amoimts of Hydrogen and Ox>'gen. Harrison 
and Subramania Aiyer suggest that the ammonia and some of the nitrog- 
enous decomposition products may be utilized by the rice plants. In a 
later paper these authors express the riew that in swamp-rice soils 
the organic nitrogen is given off as nitrogen gas and is, therefore, of no 
use to the rice. The benefit derived from the decomposition of the plant 
material is, therefore, indirect and is exerted by the oxygen which, dis- 
solved in the water, serves to aerate the roots. This oxygen was found 
to be not a product of decomposition, but of the life processes of a film 
of microorganisms, diatoms and algae, growing on the surface of the 
water and which utilized the carbon dioxide given off by the putrefying 
material and in turn gave off oxygen. This, dissolving in the water, 
was carried by riow drainage to the roots of the plants. 

If the theory put forward by these workers is correct, the green 
manuring of rice serves a very different purpose from that served by 
the green manures turned under for crops not grown imder swamp 
conditions. The end result in both cases, however, is an increased 
crop. 
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How Soon after Green Manure is Turned undw Does Decomposi- 
tion and Hitrete Accumulation Begin? — Under favorable conditions of 
moisture and temperature, plant matorial turned under begins to decay 
immediately. Holtz and Singleton showed that, when alfalfa or sweet 
clover was mixed with soil, there was a large evolution of carbon dioxide 
in two days, showing the prompt beginning of decay. Potter and 
Snyder^ found a considerable increase in the carbon dioxide evolved 
the first day after turning under oats and clover at the rate of 1 ton air- 
dry material per acre in each case. 

Starkey found that, after two days, 35 per cent of the carbon in 
dextrose, 26 per cent of that in alfalfa, 16 per cent of that in fungus 
mycelium, 16 per cent of that in rice straw, 7 per cent of that in dried 
blood, and 0.5 per cent of that in cellulose was diuiinatod as carbon 
dioxide. In most cases, whore such experiments have been made, 

■ the carbon dioxide was not measured each day, but Joshi found that 
nitrate accumulation from young Sesbania began almost at once, was 
considerable in one week, and nearly doubled in two weeks. Merkle 
found a large evolution of carbon dioxide in two weeks and a consider- 
able nitrate accumulation in 44 days, and Hal found that 56.26 per cent 
of the nitrogen in young green material was nitrified in two weeks. 
Stephenson found vigorous nitrification two weeks after alfalfa was 
turned imder. Whiting and llichmond detonuined the nitrates 
present imder growing com. On the plots receiving sweet clover as 
green manure, vigorous nitrification wtvs found going on within a month 
and sometimes within two weeks from the time of plowing. 

It is evident that decomposition of young green material begins as 
soon as the plants are turned under. The microfirgunisms attack the 
succulent tissues and the formation of nitrates for crop use follows in a 
few days or weeks. In the case of very succulent material, the greater 
part of the nitrate may be produced in the first eight weeks, and it is 
important that a growing crop be ready to use this nitrate. 

Decomposition as Related to Bacterial Numbers. — Since decomposi- 
tion is a biological phenomenon, it is to be expected that the microflora 
of the soil will increase during decomposition of green manures. The 
addition of such material largely increases the food supply and, hence, 
the number of all mierodrganisms using that food wiU increase. This 
is not only true of bacteria, but also of fungi and the recorded increases 
in bacterial numbers give but one part of the picture. Although the 
relative amount of decomposition, affected by fungi and by bacteria 
has not been established definitely, it is known that fungi play an 
important part in decomposition and that their numbers increase with the 
available food supply. The pngress of decomposition has been found 
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in some cases to be marked by fluctuations and the number of bac- 
teria to coincide roughly with these fluctuations. 

Briscoe and Hamed found that the numbers of bacteria increased 
after turning under young oats or alfalfa, that these increases were much 
greater when hme also was added and that the increases were most 
marked during the early stages of decomposition. As the more readily 
available food is consumed, the bacterial numbers dedine. Engberd- 
ing, who has studied exhaustively the factors affecting bacterial activi- 
ties in the soil, found a 400 per cent increase in bacterial numbers after 
adding straw to a soil and a still greater increase after adding mustard 
and vetch. Not only are the numbers of bacteria increased, but Waks- 
man and Starkey also found an increase in the numbers of soil fungi 
present after adding straw and alfalfa meal. They give the following 
figures: 


Ingkbasb m THE Numbebs of Fungi and of Bacteria and AcnNoacrcErBS 
14 Days after Adding Straw and Alfalfa Meal to Soil 


Soil 

Fungi 

Bacteria and 
Actinomycetes 

Untreated 

38,700 

136.000 

297.000 

8,875,000 

34.200.000 

74.600.000 

Soil + straw 

Soil + alfalfa meal 


* From Soil Science 17: 373. By permieeion of the Williama and Willdna Co., Baltimore. 

Figures of this sort, however, are only illustrative. Under condi- 
tions even slightly different other numbers would probably be secured. 
When some readily available carbohydrate, as sugar, has been added 
to soils, the numbers of bacteria have increased enormously. 

Carbon Dioxide as a Fertilizer. — Since carbon dioxide is one of the 
chief products of decomposition and since it is the source of all plant 
carbon compounds, it is of interest to note that the carbon dioxide of 
decomposition may be turned to account by crop plants. While carbon 
dioxide is not a fertilizer in the commonly accepted sense, it has been 
thought that an increase in the amount of this gas in the atmosphere 
about plants would enable them to produce more sugar and starch, grow 
more rapidly and so yield larger crops. The atmosphere contains only 
0.03 per cent carbon dioxide, and from this small amount green plants 
must get all their carbon transforming the carbon dioxide under the 
energy of the sun into the various carbohydrates. Many experiments 
have been performed to test this point. In some cases carbon dioxide 
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gas has been led through perforated pipes into beds of vegetables under 
glass and increased yields have been reported. In other cases, espe- 
cially in fiftid trials where large quantities of green manures and of 
manures have been turned under with the idea that the large 
amniiTitg of carbon dioxide evolved during decay would stimulate 
growth, no positive results were seciued. Qerlach and Seidd tested a 
«»<w«TnPirm«.l product designed to serve as a carbon dioxide fertilizer. 
This was found to contain soluble nitrogen, phosphoric add and 
potash, and when like quantities of these fertilizers were added to 
the control beds, no increases were secured from the carbon dioxide 
fertilizer. 

The entire subject has lately been reviewed by Niklas, Schormr 
and Strobd who show that, in some cases, a crop increase could 
be demonstrated as a result of increadng the percentage of carbon 
dioxide in the air, but in other cases no increaso could be shown. 
This matter needs further study before definite conclusions can Iw 
reached. 

Does the Decomposition of Green Manure Increase Soil ‘‘Acidity”? 
— ^There are still some gaps in oiv knowledge of soil addity and this 
is not the place for a review of the subject. It is enou^ to say that 
there is a soil condition unfavorable to nmny crop plants and especially 
to such l^pimes as red clover and alfalfa; this condition can be corroctexl 
by the application of lime, and is known as “ addity.” The degree of 
this “ addity ” can be stated iri terms of lime requirement luid also in 
terms of hydrogen-ion concentration. Several methods for deter- 
mining the lime requirement of soils have been proposed and certiun of 
these give results widely differmit from others. It has Imcn thought 
that the decay of green manures, especially in large quantities, tended 
to the formation of add decomposition products and thus to an increase 
of addity. The investigations on this point arc not many, but those 
made point to the conclusion that no serious degree of soil “ addity ” 
is to be feared from turning under green manure. 

In 1914, White studied this question on the soil of the general 
fertilizer series of plats at the Pezmgylvania State Ciollege. The soil 
of these plats had become very ‘‘ add” and, by the Vdteh method,' 

Veitch method ia one of tho stamdaid laboratory methods of determixung 
how far “the soil’s absorptive powers for calcium must be satisfied before a distinotly 
alkaline eoctiaot can be obtained.” Ames and SehoUenberger describe the operation 
as foUows: “A number of 10-gram samples of the soil to be tested are treated with 
difEerent qaantitiee of etandazd lime water, evaporated to drynees, taken up with 
100 eubio oentimeters of water and allowed to stand over night in a omen flask. 
Half the (dear liquid is drawn off and boiled to a small vohune with a drop of phenol- 
^thalein i ndicator. The liine requirement of the sol in question is taken to oor- 
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diowed a lixne requiieiiieiit of more tJmn two toxis calciiim caibonate per 
acre 7 incheB. To this soili in one seriesi a number of green manures, 
legumes, and non-legumes, were added fresh in amounts equal to 20 
tons dry matter per acre 7 inches; in another series, the green manures 
were added dry. The mixtures were then exposed in jars under con- 
ditions favorable to decay and limA requirement detenninations were 
made at intervals during nine months. 

At the end of two wedm, the lime requirement in all the green-man- 
ured soils was very greatly reduced, in the case of red dover from 4641 
poimds for the check to 713 pounds. This decrease in lime requirement 
continued for the legumes during three months, but later the time requir- 
ment rose and at the end of nine months it was slightly higher the 
check. The non-lqgumes also showed an ioitial lowering of the lime 
requirement, but this did not last as long as in the case of l^umes, and 
from three months to the end of the test the Hme requirement in the 
non-legume green-manured soils remained higher than the check. The 
net result in this case was to leave the green-manured soil at the end of 
nine months with a somewhat higher lime requirement than the check 
soil. 

In coimection with an extensive study of lime and lime requirement 
of soils made by Ames and SchoUenberger, these authors also studied 
the effect of turning under legume and non-legume green manures on 
the lime requirement of soil. The soil used had but a low lime require- 
ment and 8000 pounds of dry green manurial matter or the equivalent 
in fresh material was added to the soil. At the end of three months the 
lime requirement had been reduced by all the green manures, both dry 
and fresh and, at the end of fourteen months, the lime requirement for 
all green-manured soils, thou^ hi^er than at three months, was still 
lower than that for the check. The green manures added dry had low- 
ered the lime requirement more than when added fresh. A second 
experiment gave similar results, except that green soybean hay increased 
the lime requirement. 

HiU stuped the effect of green manuring on soil acidity, using five 
different Virginia soils and both legumes and non-legumes. In pot 
tests, the green manures increased the lime requirement slightly, but 
Hill adds that in field trials the turning under of green crops has not 
materially increased the lime requirement of the soil, but has, in a large 
number of cases, reduced the lime requirement.” 

le^nd to the minimiiTn quantity of lime water neceasaiy to give an alkaline reaction 
to the extract.” The student should consult the above-mentiened authors for a 
discussion of various methods of determining lime requirement and a review of the 
important literatuze. 
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Howard concluded from a study of certain plats at the BJbiode 
Tal«.nH Agricultural Experiment Station that “ there is no evidence that 
any addily has resulted from the use of rye as a cover crop for a quarter 
of a century. The legumes (mamly vetch) however, have during 
the timfl considerably increased the lime requirements.” In a 
laboratory study, on the other hand, this author found that rye “ in> 
creased the lime requirement 300 to 400 pounds, or about twice as much 
as clover.” 

Miller,^'^ in certain fidd trials found that the untreated soil increased 
ali ght ly in addity during the early port of the season and decreased later 
” Wheat straw and horse manure turned under decreased acidity for 
the first ei^t weeks, after which the acidity gradually increased to 
about that of the untreated plots at the end of twenty-six wreeks. The 
same results were secured for green oats, dry oats, green clover and dry 
dover, although not in so striking degree. Green sorghum turned under 
markedly increased the oddity of the soil for the first eight weeks when a 
rapid decrease took place for six weeks. The acidity dropped almost 
to the level of the untreated soil. Dry sorghum tiumed rmder showed a 
less striking increase in acidity for the first eight weeks. In this case the 
addity dropped to exactly the acidity of the untreated soil during the 
next dx weeks. In general, these experiments indicate that the ordinary 
green manures tinned under either dry or fresh do not increase soil 
addity, althou^ a crop containing much sugar, as in the case of sorghum, 
does appreciably increase soil addity for a few weeks. This acidity 
later decreases.” 

It will be noted that, in the experiments reported above, the final 
lime requirement of the soil was increased only in pot tests, except that 
on the Rhode Island soil the vetch increased the soil acidity, while the 
rye did not. In the experiment conducted by White, non-legumes 
increased the soil addity more than legumes. It is possible that some 
other factor besides the decomposition of the vetch was operative on 
the Rhode Idand plats. The quantities of green manure used by White, 
20,000 pounds of dry matter, are several times greater than the quan- 
tities that would be used in practice. The field trials reported, except 
those from Rhode Island in part, show no increased addity due to green 
manures. The results of experimental work on the “ acidity ” produced 
by green manures are somewhat conflicting, but on the whole, th^ 
tend to show that green manures do not increase soil “ addity ” or, if so, 
that such a condition is transitory. When properly tumhd under, there 
is probably little danger that the quantities of green manure likely to 
be plowed imder on farms in the United States will exert any lasting 
effect in increasing the lime requirement of sdls. 
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Effect of Decomposition on liie Genninaiion of Seed.— It has W" 
found that some seeds planted soon after a greenrinanure crop been 
turned under may be injuriously affected and the be poor 

or fail altogether. Fred studied the effect of green manures on the 
germination of various seeds, as cotton, soybeans, flax, hemp, mustard, 
peanuts, dover, com, and oats. He found that, when cotton was 
planted immediately after a green-manure crop was turned under, ger- 
mination was prevented or seriously retarded, depending on the quan- 
tity of green manure turned under. Soybeans were also very sensitive, 
wMe com and oats were not injured. As a rule, oil seeds were really 
damaged, while starchy seeds were not. Figure 23 shows the effect on the 
germination of cotton seed when planted as soon as the green manures 



Flu. 23. — The early stages of docomposition may injuriously affect germination. 
In pots C to J of both rows, green manure was turned under; cotton was planted 
in tho )N>tH of the upp<T row at once, in those of the lower row after two weeks. 


(U. S. Department of Aericulture.) 

were mixed with the soil Pots A and B had no green manure ; C and D 
had green manure at the rate of 2500 pounds per acre; E and F, at 
6000 pounds; G and II, at 10,000 pounds; and I and J, at 20,000 pounds. 
The seeds in the upper row were planted at once, those in the lower two 
weeks after the green manure was turned under. Note that where onl^' 
5000 pounds per acre of green matter was turned under, the germination 
was reduced, and where 10,000 pounds, which is not a heavy green- 
manure crop, was used, the stand was nearly a failure. In a later paper, 
Fred failed to find an adequate explanation for the injury observed, 
but LumiSre found that the liquid extracted from macerated dead leaves 
inhibited the germination of seeds and concluded ** that the action of 
materials on germination is due to the fact that the solutions 
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formed of certain of their constituents by rain water absorb oxygen from 
the soU at such a rate as to deprive plants of the amounts necessaty in 
germination. ’ ’ 

Whatever may be the cause of the ill effect referred to, it is clear 
that, during the early stages of decomposition, the products produced 
or chemical actions set up are such as to be harmful to germinating 
seeds. These should, therefore, not be planted until two weeks after 
the green manure is turned under. 

SUMMARY 

Decomposition of organic matter in soils is caused by soil micro* 
drganisms, which use this organic matter for food and in doing so break 
down the various organic compounds and produce a number of by- 
products, among which ammonia and carbon dioxide are the most nota- 
ble. These by-products are in turn used by other microSrganisms and 
the ammonia is in part converted into nitrates. The more resistant 
organic materials, together with various decomposition products, go to 
make up the soil htunus. The turning under of organic matter greatly 
increases the activities of the microfiora and also their numbers. For 
a time the numbers of bacteria and fungi are very great, but later, as the 
more readily available food supply becomes exhausted, a decline in num- 
bers sets in. 

Decomposition may proceed under aerobic and under anaerobic 
conditions, the latter process being slower and resulting in the evolu- 
tion of gases, among them free nitrogen, but nitrates ore not produced. 
Under aerobic conditions nitrates ore the most important end-products. 

The rate of decomposition has been measured by the evolution of 
carbon dioxide, the production of ammonia and by the accumulation of 
nitrates. Though there are valid objections to all of these methods, 
the carbon dioxide method appears to be the most rdiable, but is nat- 
urally only an approximate and relative measure of decay. Decomposi- 
tion is dependent on moisture and temperatiue, but because of the vari- 
ous organisms taking part in the process, it is carried on imder a wide 
range of temperature and moisture. There is, however, an optimum for 
each of these under which decompoedtion goes on most rapidly. 

Lime hastens decomposition, and fertilizers, to a lesser extent, exert 
some influence. The rapidity of decomposition depends on the age 
and condition of the material turned under; young and highly nitrog- 
enous matter decays more rapidly than that hi^ in fiber. 

Decay sets in as soon as otganio matter is turned under, provided 
nunstuxe and temperature are favorable and carbon diosi^ may be 
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^vea off even the first day. Hie aocumulatioa of nitrates may be 
noticeable in a week and considerable in a month after the green manure 
is turned under. Green manures do not material^, if at all, increase 
soil acidity in the field, but care must be taken not to plant seeds during 
the early stages of decay, as injury to germination may result. 

Climatic conditions are important in the decomposition of green 
manures and the effects produced are related to the temperature and 
moisture prevaOing in each case. 



CHAPTER VIII 


BENEFITS OTHER THAN INCREASE IN NITROGEN. TYPES 
OF GREEN MANURING 

The effect of organic matter on the nitrogen problem has been 
emphasized because it is the one great problem. While the nitrogen 
requirements of plants can be met by the application of nitrogem salts, 
it is questionable whethe**, in the long run, this can be economically 
done for the common fann cro])s of low unit value. While, therefore, 
the importance of the nitrogen problem is recognized, there is danger that 
this increase in soil nitrogen may considemd the only Ixuiefit to be 
derived from green manuring. In fa(*t, some have emphasized the need 
for nitrogen in such a way as to leave the imprc'ission that thc^ sole pur- 
pose in adding green manures to the soil is to provide (Top plants with 
available nitrogen. Such a view is the natural outgrowth of the I^iebig 
theory of plant nutrition and, while this theory has been of great service, 
it takes too narrow a view of plant nutrition. 

Many German writers on gnxm manures (^xc^lude from (consideration 
all greon-manuro crops (cxc(cpt legumes on the ground that only legumcH 
add to the nitrogen of the soil. While, of (C()urH(c, h^guiiK^s anc the most 
important green-manure crops, experien(ce has shown that other plants 
also are useful as green manures, not only in t.h(Mr role of cover e.rops 
and conservers of fertility that might otherwises Ixc lost, hut heccauso tlucy 
add organic matter to tho soil. It must not Ixc f(>rg()tt(cn that the grow- 
ing of and turning under of green-manure cr()j)s, whether kcgiiirucs or not, 
confer, besides the addition of nitrogen, certain other ben(cfitR whi(*h, 
while not so immediately perceived, arc of great importance, perhaps 
the more so since they can be secured only l^y adding organic matter to 
the soil. 

The Improvement of Soil Tilth. — The most striking of these effects 
is the improvement of soil tilth. This is a condition somewhat difficult 
to describe, but one readily recognized by the cultivator. The soils 
partiedes in a loam or clay in good tilth crumble readily, no hard lumps 
are left, and the surface works down to a fine seed bed. A sandy soil 
does not bake, but it, too, shows improvement from tho addition of 
organic matter, especially in regard to its watex^holding capacity. 
This condition of tilth is a physical one and depends, not only on the 
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moisture in the soil, but on the oigajiic matter. The fine particles of 
day soils tend to stick together and thus exdude air as wdl as fail to 
absorb and hold the moisture. With insuffident organic matter, clay 
soils become hard on drying, so that the seed bed remains lumpy and 
throughout the season cultivation is difficult and the results unsatis- 
factory. Under irrigation, such soils tend to puddle and the more they 
are worked the worse this condition becomes, so that in irrigation 
water penetrates but dowly. While thia puddling is most noticeable on 
irrigated heavy soils, the heavy days of humid regions also become hard 
and lumpy. In orchard work, where dean cultivation haa been given 
for years, this condition often becomes especially bad, amce not even 
weeds and crop roots are present to keep up the organic matter supply. 
In time, most of the original organic matter is destroyed by soil organ- 
isms and the physical condition of the soil becomes gradually worse. 
When this happens, the trees suffer even thou^ commercial fertilizers 
are added. 

One of the principal objects of cultivation is to get and to keep the 
soil in good tilth, so that first, a good seed bed can be made and that 
later a fine mulch may be maintained on the surface. Organic matter 
helps materially to enable the farmer to attain this object. The humus 
of soils is rich in colloids and, as such, it has great absorptive powers and 
it is believed that the fine particles of humus tend to surround each 
mineral particle with a thin protective layer, retentive of moisture and 
able to absorb and hold bases, and that this absorptive power plan's an 
important part in regulating the supplies of phosphorus and potassium in 
soils. Aside from the part of organic matter represented by humus, 
there is a certain amount of undecomposed or partially decomposed 
coarse organic matter which tends, in clay soils, to improve aeration and, 
in coarse sands, to delay the percolation of water, a matter of the utmost 
importance in such soils. 

It is true that the value of organic matter in supplying nitrogen and in 
improving the physical condition of the soil can not be sharply separated. 
The same organic matter necessarily performs both functions, for organic 
matter of any kind, stubble, roots, plant residues and non-legumes as 
well as grass sod contributes equally with legumes to the physical 
improvement of soils. The great value of sod for turning under has long 
been known and a large part of this value lies in the improvement of the 
soil tilth. In this respect, green-manures perform the same function as 
sod or plant residues, but in many cases they can perform that function 
more efficiently. In some of the green manuring studies in India it was 
foimd that the chief factor in increasing the yidds of wheat after green 
manuring was the improvement in the physical condition of the soil. 
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Non-legumes were found to 1)0 as effective as l^mcs for green man- 
uring. 

Lander and associates studied the effect on wheat in India of green 
manuring mth a legume, guara (Cyamopsia psoraloidea), and a non- 
legume, bhang (jCannabis aativa), and condudod “ That the main factor 
responsible for the increase in yield is the improvement in the physical 
texture of soil due to the addition of the grocn manure.” In the case 
of sandy soil the moisture equivalent was increased by about 2.75 per 
cent. A large part of the value of green manuring in the permanent 
plantingH of tea, coffoo ond Hovea in the tropics depends on tho physical 
improvement of the soils. In those plantations it is not possible to 
differentiate precisely the part which tho legume plays as cover crop 
from its role as a green-manuro crop. As cover, it serves to protect the 
soil from washing, while as green manure it is ultimately worked into 
the soil and by adding organic matter improves tho texture and the 
water-holding capacity of the soil. When deep-rooted Ic^mos ore used, 
as is commonly the case, the roots torn! to make the soil more porous 
and hence a better place for the growth of tho fibrous roots of the main 
crop. The benefit to the main crop from this physical improvement of 
the soil is perhaps quite as great as that derived from the additional 
nitrogen supplied. 

On sandy soils, the improvement in phjrsical condition is reflected 
mostly in the greater water-holding capacity of soils W(‘ll supplied with 
organic matter. Farmers on sandy hind have foimd that, where green 
manures have been turned under, crops h.avc not auffercd us much during 
periods of drought os crops growing on similar land with hww organic 
matter. Not only does the humus help to hold moisture, but by 
binding the sand particles together it decreases the tendency to blow and 
drift. 

The purely mechanical effect of turning under green-manure crops is 
well illustrated in tho case of some peat soils in northern Indiana. These 
soils ore used largely for trucking and ore fertile sweet peats, but after 
some years of cultivation the soil tends to become extremely fine and, 
consequently, to blow when dry. While these peats contain 85-00 
per cent of organic matter in the dry substance, tho turning \mder of 
lye, or timothy improves the texture to such an extent through binding 
the fine partides of peat together, that many growers regularly use some 
green-manure crop in the rotation. Here there is no question of nitro- 
gen, since the soil is rich in this element and the dcdied effect is wholly 
physical. 

Oiganic Mattnr Decreases ffie Plowing Draft— The effect of organic 
matter on the physical condition of the soil is sometimes reflected in the 
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draft of the plow when the ground is worked. In a ot lij^t sandy 
loam the draft will not be material^ affected, but on heavy dli^ the 
draft may be considerably increased as the organic matter disappears 
and the soil becomes harder. Noll, at the Pennefylvania stat io Ti, found 
that the draft varied roughly in inverse proportion to the percentage 
of organic matter in the soil, the soil with the highest of 

organic matter showing the lowest draft and that with the lowest per- 
centage, the highest. While the difference was not striking, it muff tr be 
remembered that the soils on which the tests were mnda are ^Tna 

Duley and Jones, however, came to a different conclusion as a result 
of work in Missouri. In this case the plats that had long received stable 
manure showed a sli^t but distinct increase in plow draft. The effect 
on ordinary loams is, in any event, probably slight, but on the heavy 
irrigated soils of tlje West it is a common erp erience to find a derided 
improvement in the plowing draft after a few crops of green manure 
have been turned under. 

Effect of the Decomposition of Organic Matter on the Soinbility of 
Soil Minetral. — It is thus seen that green manuring has two main func- 
tions to perform — to keep up the supply of nitrogen, and to maintain 
a desirable condition of tilth. This is aside from ^e furnishing by 
green manures of energy material for soil microSrganisma Both of these 
main functions are important and it is, in many cases, difficult to decide 
which function is the more important. Fortunately, the two go hand in 
hand, the more oiganic matter the more nitrogen and the better the tilth. 
The value of organic matter in fumiriiing a home and food for soil micro- 
firganisms can not be measured accurately, but is without doubt con- 
siderable; as has already been pointed out, without life a soil would be 
worth little as a place for crop plants. While our knowledge of the 
activities of soil microSrganisms is in many respects incomplete, it is 
known that, in addition to transforming organic nitrogen into nitrates 
and the fbdng of atmospheric nitrogen, they profoundly affect the min- 
eral plant food materials. Just how this is done can not be fully 
explained in all cases, but there is no doubt that in the decomposition of 
organic matter, mineral nutrients can be made available to crop plants. 
Jensen found that “ three per cent of green manure and stable manure 
mivftd with the soil and allowed to undergo partial decomposition 
increased the solubility of calcium and of phosphoric acid in the soils 
from 30 to 100 per cent.” 

Lipman atkI associates placed a mixture of tri-caldc phosphate 
n.T»l organic matter in gmAll porous jars set into sand in which barlqr 
was g r ow n . Any phocgjhate made soluble should have passed throng 
the porous jar and thus have been made available, in part at least, to 
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the barlqr. No benefit was observed, however, and it was concluded 
organic matter did not contribute toward making tho phosphate 
available. Truog, in studying the effect of finely cut fennenting blue- 
gtasB on floats (fine-ground rock phosphate) found no increased solubility 
of the floats due to leaching from the blue grass. However, ho did find 
that large quantities of carbon dioxide were evolved from the fermenting 
blue grass and that this distinctly increased tho solubility of the floats. 
The steady removal of the soluble phosphates was necessary for the 
continuanoe of tho process, since os soon os the acidulated water become 
saturated with phosphate, tho process stopped. 

Bauer was imable to detect any increased solubility of rock phosphate 
by subjecting it to the action of decaying organic matter, though tho 
experiments wore so arranged as to permit the removal of any phosphate 
rendered soluble. The reason for the failure of the decaying material to 
act on the rock phosphate was thought to be the release of bases from the 
organic matter and that these bases neutralized the notion of any 
adds produced. Bauer points out, however, that conditions in soils arc 
different from those in his laboratory experiments “because of the 
capadty of soils to take up basic material, especially if they are acid.” 

Paddock and Whipple quote unpublished work of W. H. Hackett us 
showing that, when bone meal was subjected to the ac.tion of carbon 
dioxide, 2.11 per cent of the insoluble phosphoric acid was msule soluble 
in an hour and .'>.21 per cent in two hours. When ground phosphate rock 
was treated in tho same way, 0.10 per cent of the insoluble phosphoric 
add was made soluble in one hour and 0.28 per cent in two hours. Mag- 
nesium phosphate similarly treated yielded in one hour 10.80 per cent 
and in two hours, 22.85 per cent soluble phosphoric acud. Wlien green 
manures are turned under. Large quantities of carbon dioxide are pn)- 
duced and, since the soil solution acidulated by dissolved carbon dioxide 
is known to act powerfully on soil minerals, it is probable that the effect 
of green manures on the availability of rock phosphate is to be attrili- 
uted to this by-product of microorgonic activity. 

That the turning of organic matter into the soil may mako potash 
available was shown by Hopkins and Aumer, who for five years carried 
on an experiment in growing clover on soil from which all soluble potash 
had been extracted by the ustial chemical methods. The first year 
almost no growth was made. Such as was made was returned to the 
soil and the authors state that “ the results indicate that, after two 
years of green manuring, sufficient potassium was liberated from the 
' insoluble residue ’ to enable the clover to be benefited by the lime and 
phosphate fertilizers, so as to outyield the crops on normal soils, to which 
DO such fertilizer had been applied,” 
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The mineral plant food materials have their orig iTi in the mineial 
particles of soils which are ptimaii^ decomposed rock. Such plant. 
nutrients are slowly made available by weathering as the rock decom- 
poses, but more rapidly as the result of the microdiganic activities 
associated with the organic matter in soils. It is said by anmo authori- 
ties that most soils contain enough potential mineral plant food for an 
almost indefimte senes of crops, but, m maiQr cases, minerals 
become available too slowly for llie profitable productian of crops. In 
such cases, the application of commercial fertilizers is necessary, but the 
addition of fresh organic matter resulting in increased microdrganic 
activity, and the evolution of carbon dioxide, will Hnirfan the decompo- 
sition of the rook particles and make available to crop plants more of the 
minerals they need. One of the indirect benefits of green Tn^Tiimtig 
may, therefore, be taken to be an increased availability of soil minprala 

Shade I^ect. — Qerman wnters place great emphasis on the good 
effects of the shade produced by a luxuriant green-manure crop, on the 
physical condition of the soil. The shading of the soil is said to main- 
tain tilth and to facilitate the action of microSrganisms. A part of this 
good effect is attributed to the covering of the soil and the consequent 
protection against beating rains, the effect of which, followed by sun- 
shine, is to harden and bake the surface. There is very little exact 
information on this point, though LeClair found that a crop of cowpeas 
tended to maintain the friability of loose and of compact seed beds. In 
arid regions, the shade effect of a summer cover crop in orchards is 
believed to be important, since without such a shade the sun, reflected 
from the hot baked soil, may cause scald, especially on young trees. 
The soil under a growing crop in arid regions, where the crop is, of 
course, irrigated, has been found to be cool, moist, and friable, while 
adjacent improtected land is hot, dry, and compact. In the southern 
states the whnding and protecting effect of a summer green-manure crop 
in pecan orchards has been found to be important. Fig. 24. 

The same was found by Van der ]Meulen to be true in rubber plan- 
tations in the East Indies. While there is plenty of rain where rubber 
trees are planted, there are periods of drought and during these times the 
soil dries and cracks to the injury of the rubber trees. Van der Meulen 
found that during such a period of drought the smface soil under a dense 
deep-rooted green-manure crop was moist and friable, while that on 
adjacent ground covered with a sparse growth of grass was di^' and 
cracked. In spite of the enormous amounts of water that must have 
been transpired by the green-manure crop, the surface soil in which the 
roots of the rubber trees were developed was actually moister than that 
without a green-manure crop. 
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Shade effect in humid regions has been unduly emphasised by some 
writers, the nlftim having even been made that the physical effect of 
aliaHiTig was the most important effect produced by the growing of green- 
manure crops. Wollny showed that there was no truth in this view 
and reported the results of trials in which on one series of plots the tops of 
various green-manure plants were removed and the roots and stubble 
only turned under, on others the crops were turned imdcr in place, and 



1^0. 24. — The denee shade of a heavy crop of cowpeos is good for the Hoil. 
(U. M. Dcpiirtniciit uf ARrinulturc ) 


on a third series the tops fnm the hrst series were dug in on fallow. 
Table XXX gives the result as reported by Wolby: 

It is evident from this table that the benefit was chiefly de- 
rived from turning under the tops, but in this case the fallow was, of 
course, an especially advantageous soil on which to turn under the tops. 
Experience with cowpeas in this country has repeatedly shown benefits 
from turning under the roots and stubble only, but these benefits were 
always leas than when the tops also were turned under. 

Bfflect of a Green-manare Crop on Rosette. — It is true that growing 
crops of all kinds draw moisture from the soil and lose this by transpirar 
tion. In this way, a growing crop may dry out the soil, but the loss of 
water in this way has a different effect from that produced by the loss 
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Ewhot on RtA Yibum of ToBNDia xTNDiiB Boon OiOiT or A GEmr-MuniBB 
Chop, EmiBa Plant in Plaob, ob Toss Only Tobhbd nKmmt on Fallow 


QBBBN-BCANTmD 

PLAI4T 

Mbtbod 

Chop 

Ghain, 

Grams 

Sfa&w, 

Grains 

White lupines 

1. Plants harvested, roots left 

877 

1602 


II. Plants turned under in place 

1283 

1470 


III. Tops from I turned under on fallow 

1443 

1880 

White mustard 

I. Plants harvested, roots left 

1011 

1223 


II. Plants tumed under in place 

1102 

1327 


ni. Tops from I tumed under on fallow 

1 1491 

1668 

Vetches 

I. Plants harvested, roots left 

863 

1066 


II. Plants turned under in place 

1145 

1126 


III. Tops from I tumed under on fallow 

1439 

1603 

Buckwheat 

T. Plants harvested, roots left 

973 

1208 


11. Plants tumed under in place 

1006 

1063 


III. Tops from I tumed under on fallow 

1135 

1429 

Fallow 

IV. Fallow only 

983 

1237 


of water through evaporation from the surface of a baked soil. This dif- 
ference in effect has become especially noticeable in certain apple^rowing 
regions of the West, where apple rosette is occasionally a serious trouble. 
While the cause of this trouble has not been finally determined, it is be- 
lieved to be associated with the alkali content of the soil.^^^ It has 
been found that growing crops, especially legumes, tend to lower the 
alkali content of the soil by shading the ground and thus reducing 
evaporation from the surface. It is this evaporation from the surface 
of a bare soil that draws the alkali up, and in this case an important 
benefit accruing from the growing of green-manure crops is the decrease 
of evaporation from the soil surface, with attendant decrease in alkali 
in the surface soil. Apple trees afifected with rosette have been observed 
to recover after clover or alfalfa had been grown in the orchard for a few 
years and the effect on the trees has been observed to be equally good 
when the legume crop was allowed to grow at will and decay, as when it 
was disked into the soil. 

A similar trouble also called rosette occurs in pecan orchards in the 
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South and here, too, the Kn)wing and turning under of grecin-inanure 
crops has served to improve the hctilth of tlui In this ctise, there 

was no question of alkali but the trouble wiis traced to a lack of organic 
matter in the soil and was remedied when the soil W 2 is enriched with 
organic matter. 

In this connection, mention may be mode of another diseases, '' mot- 
tled leaf ’’ of oranges and lemons in California, which, though not due 
to alkali, is iM^lieved to be controlled by the addition of grenm manures. 
In a study of green manuring in citrus groves, Mertas found that, on the 
green-manured plat, th(^ ixu-centago of mottled leaf ” wiis v(‘ry much 
smaller than on other plats. 

The effect of a gn^en-manure catch or cover crop in keseping down 
weeds is an additional minor Ixmefit and will l)e secured only when the 
green-manure crop makes a luxuriant growth and, coiiscHlucntly, com- 
pletely covers the ground. 

Root Action. — ^Much hiis U^cn siiid alx)iit the advantage of using 
deep-rooted legumes and there is some evidence that thert^ is such an 
advantage. Bchultz placed a high value on the root action of lupines 
which he found penetrated to 80 or more ccntimetc^rH (82 inclu^s) and 
were able to pierce a layer of hard psm that existed on his fi(dd at a depth 
of about 40 cm. (16 inches.) Lupines were grown on part of this fi(4d 
as a stubble catch crop; the remainder of the field hmum ved an amount of 
stable manure and fertilizers (uilculated to furnish sis muc^h nitrogen 21 s 
was furnished by the lupinw. 'Pile |X)tato(^s on tlu^ piirt of the*, field 
previously in lupines wens dark gnjon and he 2 ilthy 2 ind yieldcul 20,800 
pounds of potatoes per 2 icr(;, while those on the bal.'iiKte of thc^ field 
yielded 18,040 pounds per iicre of inferior tubers. Kxaminiition of the 
root system of the potatoes reveiilod that, whe^n’i tlic^ lupinc^s h 2 id grown, 
the potato roots had followed the chtuinels left by th(^ lupin(^-t 2 ii) roots 
and had gone into the lower soil stratum from whicJi they dmw 2 in 
increased supply of water. The potatoes on the other part of the same 
field had been unable to penetrate the hard pan, h 2 ul suffemd from hick 
of water, and had pr^uced an inferior crop. Schultz dug out the root 
systems of some of these two lots of potatoes to illustrate the advan- 
tage to potatoes accruing from the power of lupines to penetrate the 
hard pan, Eig. 25. 

to Which Roots Penetrate. — It is not possible, however, to 
maJke the broad statement that legumes root deeper than cereals, root 
crops, or rape. Studies by Schulze have shown that, so far as depth 
of root systems is concerned, the cereals go quite as deep as the legumes. 
Schulze made his determinations on crops grown in tanks and found that 
winter wheat roots penetrated to a maximum depth of 277.2 cm. (more 
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than 9 feet) ; oats to 247.3 cm. (8 feet 4 inches) ; while peas penetrated 
to 208.6 cm. (7 feet); red clover to 209.1 cm. (7 feet); and rape to 291.2 
cm. (9 feet 8 inches). Kraus collected a large amount of data on roots 
and showed that so far as depth of rooting was concerned the cereals 
sent their roots fully as deep as red clover. He cites evidence, however, 



Fig. 25. — ^Lupine roots opened up the liardpan and the potatoes at the right followed 
the channds made by the lupine roots; those at the left, grown on soil without lupines, 

suffered from drought. 

(From Schulti, Zwisehenfruchtbau.) 

to show that red clover has a larger proportion of roots in the deeper 
soil layers than is the case with cereals. Table XXXI shows the per- 
centage of roots of several plants at different levels, as given by Kraus 
from Mtintz and Girard. 

TABLE XXXI 

PERCaNTAOB 07 RoOTO AT ButSBENT DeFTH8 

i 

Inches Wheat Barley Oats Lucerne Red Ctover 

0-10 6.6 61.2 67.7 6.6 15.7 

10-20 17.4 18.0 10.7 8.5 44.8 

20-30 14.8 10.7 13.9 14.0 24.2 

30-40 6.0 8.4 6.3 11.4 11.4 

40-60 6.6 1.5 0.6 32.3 3.7 
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of oom roots in the United States have shown that, while 
pAmn roots may penetrate to depths of 4r-€ feet, the great bulk of roots 
is in the upper 1.6 to 2 feet of soil. Alfalfa, on the other hand, has a 
large part of its root system at a depth below 2 feet, penetrating even in 
its first year to 4 and 6 feet. Peas and vetches have most of their roots 
naar the surfaoe, while the roots of soybeans and of cowpeas may extend 
to greater depths. Sweet clover has an especially powerful tap root and 
this has been known to aid materially in improving the drainage of 
stiff soils. In citrus orchards in southern California, the annual Mtiir 
lotus indiea has been found to penetrate to a depth of 8 foot. On the 
whole, there is evidence that the roots of such legumes as alfalfa, sweet 
clover, red clover, soybeans, cowpeas, and lupines do penetrate the sub- 
soil and thus open it up especially for plants that are naturally shallow 
rooted, e.g., com and potatoes. 

Legumes Leave a Larger Proportion of Hoot Residues than Cereals. 
— Aside from the question of the depth to which roots penetrate, there is 
no doubt that most l^umes leave a larger root residue in the soil than 
do cereals. Schulze, placing the dry waght of the above ground parts at 
100, found the following figures as the dry weights of roots at various 
periods of growth; 


TABLE XXXII 

liBLATION BHTWHKN DliY WlfiKiHT OF llf>OTH AND 'POPH — 'rilH LaTTBK 

Plaohd at KX) 


Stage of Growth 

Winter 

llye 

Winter 

Wheat 

( )atH 

Barley 

Peas 

BoaiiH 

Jsll- 

pincH 

Rod 

Clovor 

Stooling 

4S.6 

47.2 

4:m 

30.3 





'R^g^nning tO elQngn.te 

()0.0 

41. S 

37.2 


Before winter, first yaar. 






In Twilif 

10.1 

10.5 

13.1 

13.0 





TCntl of bloom 

12.7 

33.4 

21.4 


Second year, early spring 
Second year, late luring. 





139.4 








33.6 

Ripe 

IB 

9.2 

11.6 

0.4 

HyQI 

13.8 

17.7 

Before winter, aeoondyear 

IS. 2 




mm 

Ml 

mm 

mm 


Effect of Legume Roots on the Solubility nf Soil Minerals. — Boots 
are known to excrete carbon dioxide and by that-means to affect the 
solubility of soil minerals. According to Dietrich, l^^umes have a 
greater effect in this regard than cereals. As quoted by Arndt, Die- 
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trich studied the effect of weathering and of the acti<ni of plaiit roots <ni 
the solubility of soil minerals derived from and hawaR: These 

rocks were ground and m^KXsed to the weather as wdl as to the action of 
plant roots. After some time, analyses showed that luinnes had dis- 
solved from ground sandstone 23 grams and from basalt 25 grams more 
than had been made soluble by weathering. Peas had dissolved 16 
grams more from sandstone and 24 grams more from basalt, while 
wheat dissolved only 0.33 gram more from sandstone and 2.45 grams 
from basalt. 

Decomposition Products. — ^Wben fresh organic matter is turned into 
the soi], it is attacked by various microorganisms which break down the 
compleoE protein molecule into the “units, or bricks^ out of which the com- 
plex structure of protein is buQt,” while the carbohydrate molecule is 
mainly used for energy purposes. These protein “ bricks " are eventu- 
ally further broken down, but meanwhile some of them, as Schreiner 
and Skmner have shown, can be used by plants as sources of nitrogen. 
How far such use is important in the field is not known, but the fact that 
plants can use them has been demonstrated and it is perhaps not too 
great a stretch of the imagination to suppose that they may appreciably 
supplement the nitrates in supplying the nitrogen requirements of 
rapidly growing crops. 

These decomposition products may be of especial importance to a 
crop like rice, growing in waternsoaked soil. Under these conditions 
nitrates are not produced and if present at the time when the soil is 
fiooded are quicldy lost by denitrification. If the rice crop benefits at 
all from the nitrogen of the green matter puddled into the soil, it must 
do so by taking the nitrogen as ammonia or by absorbing some of the 
primary decomposition products. 

While some of these protein “ bricks ” have been shown to be harm- 
ful, they are quickly oxidized in a healthy soU. The effect on soil 
hygiene of the many chemical and biological reactions constantly going 
on in soils offers a fidd for important research, but there is even now good 
reason for believing that liming on the one hand and green manuring 
on the other are important factors in maintaining a health}’’ soil condi- 
tion.^^ Bottomley believed that tho^ are certain “ growth-promoting 
substances ” which he called auxomones in organic matter without 
which pIftntH can not makfl the best use of the minerals available, but 
other workers ^ have not been able to confirm his results and the matter 
needs further research. 
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types of geeen manuring 

Green manures may be classed under four main heads or types, in 
accordance with the place they occu]>y in the fonn system: Main crops, 
companion crops, catch crops and winter cover crops. 

1. Main Crop. — green-manure crop o(5cupyinff the ground during 
the summer to the exclusion of imy other crop and not used for any other 
purpose may be c.allcd a main crop green manure. Such a one would be 
a crop of Gowpoas or of soylKsans planted in May and turncsd under in 
fall or the following spring. Such a green-manure crop is naturally 
expensive because the farmer not only pays for the seed and devotes his 
labor to the crop, but he gets no direct and immediate income from the 
land occupied. 

A main crop green manure can not, thercforo, be rficommended, 
except on very poor soil which must 1)0 brought up to a state of produc- 
tivity at which a regular rotation can be established. On Ix'ttcT soils, 
the use of suc^h a cro]) is warranted but rarely, sis, for examph’t, on some 
field temporarily run down and which does not yieJd profitabhi (trops. 
In such a case, it may be bettor to grow a grc^cn-manure c^rop for a year 
than to expend labor on oats or corn whic^h previous expc'^rieiK^e has 
shown will be produced at a loss on a given fic^ld. 

2. Compunim Crop . — It is the common practic.e in Amori(?a to seed 
clovers on winter grain or with spring grain. After the grain luis been 
harvested, the clover occupies the ground and, if the sc^sison is good, may 
make growth enough to cut a ton of hay piT a(T(\ Hm^h a (Top is sub- 
sidiary to the grain (Top or is a (K>mpanion (Top, and has rmt th(^ farmer 
nothing but the scxmI and the small labor of sowing. This is perhaps tlie 
most (economical form of green-manure (^n)p and one whi(!h (tan Ixt vcTy 
effective. Sw(Htt c1ov(t handlcxl as a (tompanion (Top is exti-eiiKtly 
valuable as a gre(m manure and has the a(lvantag(t ()V(t n\d (tlover, whi(th 
can similarly i)u used, in that farmers ore more willing to turn under the 
sweet clover for (tom than they are the first croj) of ntd (tlover. Sw(iet 
clover also starts growth earlier than red clover and has made a greater 
mass by the time the ground must be plowed for (torn. In ( Sermany, 
lupines and serradella are often used in this way. It will be noted from 
the diagram. Fig. 20 that a companion crop occupies the ground for a 
longer time than any other type of green-manure crop, but does not 
occupy it to the exclusion of a money crop. The green-manure crops 
used in permanent plantations in the tropics are naturally companion 
crops and the same is true of summer green-manure crops in orchards in 
the United States. Both tree and green-manure crops occupy the ground 
together and make their growth at the same time, thou^ the green- 
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manure crop does not suffer from the competition of the main crop in 
the same way that clover does when growing with grain. 

3. Caich Crops . — Crops that have a brief period of growth and are 
worked in after a Twain crop has been taken off or between two m a in 
crops, as early potatoes and wheat, are called catch crops, or, some- 
times, stolen crops. The Germans call such crops “ stubUe crops ” at 
least when they follow grain, as thoy are disked into the stubble or the 
stubble is plowed as soon as the grain is harvested. In Germany, 
lupines are very commonly used as catch crops, thous^ they are also 
used as main crops and as companion crops. Mustard, rape, and tur^ 
nips are common catch crops in Bngland, while in the United States, 
cowpeas, soybeans, and buc^heat are chiefly seeded as green-manure 
catch crops. Other crops can, of course, also be seeded as catch crops 
and be harvested, as turnips, or as rape, to be fed off by hogs, but our 
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Fig. 26. — Diagram illustratmg the length of time various t j-pes of green-manure croiw 

occupy the ground. 

(Drawn by L. W. Kephart fri>m sketch by the Author.) 


present interest lies in the field of green-manure catch crops. A catch 
crop that differs from most in that it is seeded btfore rather than after a 
main crop is a mixture of oats and Canada field peas. This is seeded 
very early in spring and may be turned under for late potatoes. 

4. Winter Cwer Crop . — It was pointed out on p. 6 that the terms 
“ cover crop ” and “ green-manure crop ” have come to be nearly 
synonymous. A cover crop may, of course, be used for some other pur- 
pose tha.n that of green manuring. Crimson clo\-er or hair>’ vetch may 
be cut for hay or a cover crop of rye may be allowed to mature and be 
harvested for grain. In orchards, too, a cover crop may be one that is 
miftH by the cold and is merely intended to form a cover of dead plants 
to protect the tree roots. Cover crops have, therefore, a field of use- 
fulness of their own, but when a “ cover crop ” is seeded for the purpose 
of soil improvement, it becomes a green-manure crop after it has served 
its function as a winter cover. Perhaps the most important field for 
green-manure oroppmgin the South lies in the use of winter cover crops. 
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Aside from their value as green manures, th«y pay for themsdves in 
protecting the soil and absorbing surplus nitrates. The selection of the 
crop to serve as a winter cover and green manure will depend on the 
severity of the winter in the locality in question, the time the main 
crop is harvested, and the nature of the main crop to follow. In the 
extreme north and os for south as southern Pennsylvania and Kentucky, 
lye, hairy vetch, alfalfa, red clover, alsike, and sweet clover arc the only 
crops hardy enough to endure the winter. The use of all but rye is again 
limited by the date of harvesting the main crop. Further south, other 
crops, as crimson clover, will endure the winter and may Iw sown after 
wheat or early potatoes, but here the choice of the grcon-manuio crop 
will be affected by the crop that is to follow. In the potato-growing 
section of New Jersey, rye is a very prominent cover and greon-munure 
(MTop for the reason that for early potatoes the ground must bo plowed at 
a time when even lye has not mode much growth and legumes would not 
have made growth enough to pay. Bur clover, hairy vcitch, and, in 
some sections, crimson clover, are very successful winter cover and green- 
manure crops fur the cotton txilt. In the California citrus groves, most 
green-manure crops are winter cover crops. A winter green-maniuro crop 
occupies the ground for a longer period than a main-crop green manure, 
but can be seeded after one money crop is harvested and can bo turned 
under before that for the next year must be planted. 

The kind of green manure selected by the individual former will 
naturally depend on the type of farming which is I>eing carried on, 
whether grain or stock farming or trucking; some greem-munuring crop 
may be fitted into almost any rotation. A successful orchordist and 
truck farmer near Washii^ton uses the following rotation: 

First year, com with crimson clover at the last working. 

Second year, sweet potatoes on crimson clover sod. If desired, lye 
may follow sweet potatoes or the land may l>o left bare, depend- 
ing on labor and the lay of the land. 

Third year, cantaloupes or tomatoes with crimson clover at the last 
working. The crimson clover endures trampling well. 

Fourth year, com on crimson clover sod. 

This system provides for two green manure crops in three years with 
two cash crops and one farm crop, which may also be sold if desired. 

When to Use a Gfeen-manoxe Crop. — Green manuring in some form 
should be part of the regular farm practice in the northern Pacific Coast 
states, on most farms east of the 100th meridian and on irrigated land 
dsewhere. This does not mean that the production of regular crops 
for sale or consumption on the farm should be sacrificed, but that rota- 
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tions should be so arranged as to work in a green-manure crop of some 
kind between regular crops. Summer green manuring with a main crop 
can be recommended only on poor the returns from which are 
low, or the working of which is unprofitable. In such a case, no great 
sacrifice is involved when the fidd is devoted to green-manuring for an 
entire crop season. In orchards, too, the summer green-manure crop 
may be profitable as it does not interfere with the Tnain or fruit crop. 
Green manures should be used chiefly as companion crops, as catch 
crops, or as winter cover crops, seeded with or after a grain crop or after 
potatoes that can be harvested in time for seeding. In many sections, 
seeding in com or in cotton at the last working is successful. On limed 
or limestone land the use of sweet clover as a companion crop with grain 
to be turned under for com the following year has been found profitable. 
On the better lands where a careful rotation, including red clover, is 
practiced and especially where the crop residues are cared for and 
returned, the practice of green manuring may not be advantageous. 
The turning under of the second growth of red clover is really green 
manuring. 

The use of green manures in the semi-arid regions where dry fanning 
is practiced is, as a rule, impracticable. The green-manure crop takes 
the moisture needed for the main crop and, when turned under, leaves 
the soil full of air spaces that cause much loss of water by evaporation. 
The problem of restoring organic matter to such soils is one still to be 
worked out. 

As a rule, green manures should be used mainly on sandy or on poor 
lands, but e\ddence is accumulating to show that even some of the best 
lands in the United States are benefited by green manuring. There is 
probably no better land anywhere than that of the northern Illinois 
prairie and it is precisely on this land, rich in nitrogen, that sweet clover 
turned under for com has given remarkable results. The cause of this 
is not fully understood. It seems probable that the explanation is to 
be found in the rapid production of nitrates from the decaying sweet 
clover, or possibly in the utilization by the com of some of the nitrog- 
enous decomposition products. Com is a gross feeder and, while there 
is plenty of nitrogen in the Illinois prairie soils, the ordinary' processes of 
decay make this available too slowly for the best growth of the com. 
The decay of the sweet clover makes available a large quantity of 
nitrates at a time when the com is making its most rapid growth. 

Choice of a Green-manure Crop. — ^Whenever a green-manure crop is 
to be used, preference diould be ^ven to a legume if it is available, 
because sudi a crop will add materially to the nitrogen content of the 
soil. Where there is a choice between two or more l^;mnjes, the ques- 
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tioa arises as to which is to be prererrod. Among the important points 
that determine the value of a leguminous crop are (1) its value as 
forage, both in quantity and quality, cither as hay or pasture, since the 
praotical man will always keep in mind the fact ttiat he may need extra 
feed for his stock; and (2) its ability to supply lulditional nitrogen. 
Other points that deserve consideration are the cost of the seed, tho ease 
of plowing under the crop, tho deep-rontedness of the plants, their ability 
to choke out weeds, uml the proloibility of getting u good stand of the 
crop selected. The lost con often Ixi determined only by lo(»d experi- 
ence. 

When tho whole crop is plowed under, tho oiTect on tho aul)scquont 
crop is determined mainly by throe factors — namely, the quantity of 
humus formed, which is directly measured by the tonnage of tho crop 
turned under, the physical changes brought alx>ut in the sr>il, and tho 
quantity of nitrogen taken from Uic air and added to the soil. Some 
authorities contend that the value of a grecn-mamirc crop depends 
almost wholly on the quantities of plant foods, especially nitrogen, that 
will be liberated by the decay of tho plants. There are many data, 
however, which, though but little understood at present, stmn to show 
that other factors play an important part. These littkvknown factors 
appear to be connected with the production of humus and tho (diemical 
changes associated with this process. That the pn>du(!tion of nitrate 
is one very important result of green manuring is certain, and it is 
equally true that legumes will increswu the nitrntKi conttmt of the soil 
more rapidly than will non-legumes. The elTectt of various legumm 
depends, however, not wholly on the nitrogen (content of th(‘. legume, 
but is in an unknown way specific. Much is still to be learned, and so 
far the value of different green manures has been detenninod wholly or 
mainly by the influence they may have on the succeeding crop or croi>8. 

SUMMARY 

While the maintenance of tho nitrogen supply is an important object 
of green manuring, there are other benefits of no small importance and 
among these the first is the preservation of a good tilth. This is a func- 
tion that is peculiar to organic matter and is closely related to the col- 
loidal nature of humus. Good tilth can be main tained m no way so well 
as by keeping a soil supplied with organic matter and in this green 
manures, as well as crop residues, play an important part; in fact, there 
ace conditions in which the effect of green manuring on the phymcal 
steracture of the soil is more important than the quantity of nitrogen it 
may add to the soil. 
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The decompasiti<ni of plant material gives rise to carbon dioxide and 
this has a distinct dissolving effect on soil While it has not 

been proven that organic acids produced in decay can make phosphate 
soluble, it has been shovn that the carbon dimdde produced in such decay 
can iacrease the solubilily of phosphates. Green manuring thus assists 
indirectly in this important process. The effect which a green-manure 
exercises on soil tilA, on the suppression of weeds or in keeping the 
ground cool in arid regioiis and in preventing evaporation from the sur- 
face is in each case beneficial and requires for its b^ devdopment a thick 
stand of thrifty plants. Certain diseases of orchard crops have been 
cured, or may be prevented by the growing of green-manure crops. 

The roots of legumes can not be said to extend to greater depths 
than those of cereals, but a larg^ proportion of the entire root system 
of legumes does often lie at greater depths than is the case with cereals, 
and l^umes do commonly have a lar;^ proportion of the entire wei^t 
of the plant in the roots than cereals. 

The various types of green manuring have been discussed and it has 
been pointed out that, except on very poor soils which must be greatly 
improved before they can be profitably worked, a main crop green man- 
ure can not usually be justified — ^it is too expulsive. Green manures 
should commonly be used as companion, catch, or winter co\'er crops 
and of these the last-named offers the widest field of usefulness where 
mild winters prevail. A green-manure crop can be profitably used on 
all but the best soils, and sometimes e^'en on these, whene\’er it is pos- 
sible to grow it at small expense. Some conriderations that should 
govern the choice of a green-manure crop are brought out. 
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Green manuring as a practical farm operation has to do with the 
preparation of land, seeding, and selection of the proper green-manure 
crop. It involves the consideration of various limiting factors as cost 
of seed, diseases, etc. In the case of a legume green-manure crop, the 
proper nodulation of the plants must also be assured. These various 
practical matters are briefly discussed in this chapter. 

Rate of Seeding. — ^l^he rate of seeding green-manure crops will 
naturally vary with the size of the seed, percentage of germination, con- 
dition of the seed bed and t3rpe of plant growth. Enough sc^od should be 
used to insure a complete cover, as only in this way can the green-manure 
crop, especially a summer crop, fulfiU some of the secondaiy functions 
of such a crop, i.e., suppress weeds and adequately shade the ground. A 
much greater quantity of seed must be used than would be needed 
under theoretically ideal conditions; the surplus may be considered as 
insurance. For example, there are 300,000 seeds in a pound of red clover 
seed, and if 1 pound of seed could be uniformly distributed over an acre 
and eveiy seed made a plant, there would be 64 plants on every square 
yard. At a seeding rate of 10 pounds, there would be, under these ideal 
conditions, 640 plants per square yard. As a matter of fact, ideal con- 
ditions never prevail and experience has shown that it is better to sow 
too much than too little. When seed is sown broadcast, more is needed 
than when it is put in with a drill, largely because in the latter case the 
seed is more favorably placed. Mudbi more seed is commonly sown 
in Germany than is the practice in this countiy, and it has never been 
accuratdy determined whether the quantities commonly used in the 
United States in the different regions are the most advantageous. 
Table XXXIII gives the seeding rate commonly used or the rate sug- 
gested by experiment station authorities in this country and in Germany. 
The figures are for broadcast seeding. When put in with a drill, about 
one-fourth less can safdy be used. 

Mixtures of Green Manures. — ^Mixtures of green manures are not 
mudi used in this country except as they are also winter cover crops, as 
hairy vetch and rye. In Germany, a mixture of various legumes is said 
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TABLE XXXm 

Rate of SssDiNa fob Some Gbebst-manttbe Cbofs 
(Pounds or Bxishels per Acre) 


Alfalfa 

Barley 

Beans 

Beggar weed 

Buckwheat 

“ drilled 

Glover, Alsike 

bur, hulled 

“ “ in bur 

crimson, hulled 

“ ** unhulled. . . 

“ red 

" sweet (Mdilattis alba) 

Cow horn turnips 

Cowpeas. 

** in rows 

Fenugreek 

Horse beans (Windsor beans) 

X^entils 

Lupines, yellow 

Mdilotus indica 

Mung beans in rows 

Oats 


j United States 

i . 

i 15-20 

j i-2£ba. 
i 60 

! 0-10 

I 1 bu. 

i 5 bu. 

6 

I 15 

! 2bu. 

i 15-20 

3(M0 

10-15 I 

15-20 ! 

1-2 I 

120 

15-25 I 

35-40 ; 

100-200 ! 

00-70 


20-30 j 

10 or less ! 

2-2.5 bu. i 


Germany ' 


lB-22 

27-35 

13-22 

35 

180-220 

220-240 


Peanuts, shelled 

‘ ' not shelled 
Peas, Canada field. . 

Rape.'. 

Rye 

Serradella 

Soybeans 

in rows. .. 


30-35 i 

40-50 

60-90 ! 125-210 

5-6 

1.5 bu. j 

40 -^ 

120 

10-30 


TimQthy for cover crop. 

Vetch, common 

hairy 


30 

! 60-30 

30-40 

* German data mostly from Nolte. 
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to give better results than any one alone. Both Schultz, whose long 
experience lends special force to his opinion, and Wagner 
advise mixtures of peas and vetch, or peas, vetches and horse beans as 
more certain to give good results than any one of these alone. In llie 
ITnited States most of the mixtures recammeoded have been primarily 
as cover orope, but in many cases at least th^ also serve as 
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green manures. A successful orchardist near Wasihington uses a mixture 
of oowpeas and sor^um as a summer green manure in apple orchards. 
The New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station advises, besides the 
mixture of hairy vetch and lye, which is used everywhere, a mixture of 
vetch and clover. In the case of hairy vetch and rye, 15 pounds of 
vetch and 2 to 3 pecks of lye are recommended and for hairy vetch and 
dover, 15 poimds of vetch with 10 pounds of red or 5 pounds of alsike 
dover per acre. On sandy land Canada peas and oats seeded as soon as 
the ground can be worked in spiii^ at the rate of one budid of peas and 
three bushelB of oats per acre make an excdlent green-manure crop to 
turn imder for late potatoes. A mixture of 40 pounds of wheat and 25 
pounds of hairy vetch has been suggested as very good on wheat lands. 
In case this is used, care must be taken to turn under before any vetch 
ripens as the vetch may become a weed in wheat fidds, since the seed is 
not easily separated from wheat! 

The notation of Green-manure Crops. — ^The rotation of crops in 
general is advisable because, among other reasons, such an alternation of 
crops tends to reduce injmy from insects and from fimgus dise ftaeB. 
This principle applies with equal force to the alternation of green-manure 
crops on a given area. When crimson clover is grown year after year the 
stemrot may become so serious as to materially affect the value of the 
crop. On other crops, as on peas and vetches in Southern California, 
aphids or other insect pests may increase to a dangerous extent when 
their favorite food plant is grown every winter. For these reasons, 
change in the green-manure crop once in two to four years is advisable. 
Experience will have to guide in deciding for how long a term a given 
green manure can be advantageously grown, but as a rule, when more 
than one l^ume can be used it will be wise to change off about every 
third year. In orchard green manuriixg in the East, this practice may 
enable the fruit grower to adapt his labor better to the work of seeding 
and of plowing under the green manure. 

Inoculation for Legumes. — It has already been pointed out that 
legumes are of special value as nitrogen gathers when they are inocu- 
lated with the proper bacteria. The visible evidence of inoculation is 
the formation of nodules on the roots; Fig. 27 ^ows such nodules on 
the roots of soybeans. When nodules are absent from the roots of 
legumes they are of no special value and, in some oases, will not even 
grow on a poor soil All the bacteria that produce these nodules are 
bdieved to bdong to one variable spedes, BadUus radieiedla, but there 
are several so-called strains, and bacteria from the nodules of one legume 
will not necessarily inoculate another legume. The legumes commonly 
used may be divided into groups according as they are or ate not invaded 
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by a given strain. Many cross-inoculation experiments have been made 
to establi^ these idationships and the present knowledge has been 
brought together in Table XXXIV.i 



Fig. 27.— -When legume roots are well noduled the plants are getting nitrogen from 
the air. A soybean root with many nodules. 

(IT. S. Department of .\srieulture.) 


^ This table was kindly prepared by Mr. Lewis T. Leonard, of the Office of Soil 
Bacteriology, B. P. I., U. S. D^artment of Agriculture. 
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RSLAnONSEOP OT L&OTJMB BaCIBBXA 


1. Alfaffa Group 


Alfolfa 

Ydlow-flowered alfalfa 

Bitter clover 

California bur clover. . 
Southem bur clover. . . 

Button clover. 

White sweet clover. . . . 
Yellow sweet clover. . . 

Fenugreek 

Yellow trefoil . . . 


MedicoQo oativa 
Medieago fcdcaia 
Mdilotus indica 
Medieago denticidaia 
Medieago macvJLata 
Medieago orhicularia 
MdHotue edba 
MdUotus offeiwdis 
Trigondta Soenym-graecu^ 
Medieago lupidina 


n. Red Clover Chmrp 


Beneem 

Alsike clover 

CEunBon clover 

Hop clover 

Babbit’s-foot clover . . 

Bed dover 

Mammoth red clover. 

Shaftal dover 

White dover 

Zigaag dover 

Least hop dover 

Buffalo dover 

Carolina clover 

Small-flowered clo\'er. 

Strawberry clover 

Hungarian clover 


TrifMum alexandrinuan 
TrffeUvm hybridium 
TrifoUvm ixeaamelum 
Trifdlium agrarium 
TrifaHitim aroenee 
TrifoLiwrn praLenee 
Tfifolium praienee perenne 
Trifoliym reeupmatutti 
Trifoliiim repens 
Trifdlium rneditan 
Trifdlium dvJbivm 
Trifdlium refiexym 
Trifdlium cardLinianum 
Trifdlium parvifiorum 
Trifdlium fragiferum 
Trifolium jMnnonicum 


III. Cow pea Group 


Adsuki bean 

Asparagus bean. . . . 
Juga bean. ........ 

Lima bean 

Hyacinth bean 

Moth bean 

Mungbean 

Sword bean 

Tepary bean 

Vdvetbean 

Florida beggarweed, 

Seotdi broom 

Blackwood 

Slender bush dover 


Phasedlus angularis 
Vigna sesquipedalis 
Voandzeia subterranea 
Phasedlus lunatus 
Dolichos lablab 
Phasedlus aconitifdlius 
Phasedlus aureus 
Canavodia gladiata 
Phasedlus acut^oHus 
Stisoldbium deeringiamm 
Deemodium purpureum 
Cytieus sooparivs 
Acacia meiainoxylon 
iMpedsM fnrginica 
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TABLE XXXIV— Con«£ntied 


REIiATEONSEOP OF LbGUMB BaGIEBIA. 


III. Cowpea (?rau|h---CfOntinued 


Japan clover 

Furze 

Peanut 

Tick trefoil 

Tick trefoil 

Acacia 

Acacia 

Acacia 

Dyer’s greenweed 

Kudzu 

Silky lespedeza. . . 

Cowpea 

Partridge pea 

Pigeon pea 

Rice bean 

Jack bean 


Lespedesa aMata 
Ulex europoeue 
Arockis hypogea 
Deantcdium caneacena 
Deamodiium UUnoenae . 
Acacia Jlaribunda 
Acada longifoUa 
Acacia cemperflcra 
Genitia Hnctoria 
Pvcraria ihunbergiana 
Leapedexa aerieea 
Vigna nnenm - 
Cassia chaTnaeehrisla 
Cezanne indicum 
PhaseaLus eakaraiua 
Canavalia ensifermis 


Horse bean 

Lentil 

Canada field pea . . . 

Garden pea 

Perennial sweet pea 

Sweet pea 

Tangier pea 

Veiny' pea 

Woolly-pod vetch . . 

Hairy vetch 

Narrow leaf vetch. . 

Purple vetch 

Common vetch .... 


IV. Vetch Group 

Vida Saba 

Lens escidenJta 

Pisum aoHvum arvense 

Pisum aativum 

Latkyrus laiifdlius 

Lathyrua odoratus 

Lathyrua tingUajius 

LaUiyrua venoaus 

Vida daaycarpa 

viUoaa 

Vida anguatifotia 

Vida atropurpurea 

Vida aoHva 


Soybean 


V. Soybean Group 
Soja max 


Garden bean 

Garden bean 

Pinto bean 

Scarlet runner bean. 


VI. Bean Group 

Phaseolua vulgaris 

Phaseolua anguatifoliua 

Phaseolua vulgaris 

Phaseolua muUiflorua 


Lupine (Wild) 

Serraddla 

Blue Lupine. . 
Y^ow lupine. 
White lupine. 


Vll. Lupine Group 

Lupinus perennia 

Omithopua aaUrus 

Lupinus anguat^aliua 

Lupinus luieua 

Lupinus edbus 
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It will be noted that the oigamsm invading the roots of aU true 
cioverSi that is, those belonging to the genus TTifoiHuTn, is peculisr to that 
genus; the name is true of the so 3 ’bean. On the other hand, the organ- 
ism inii'adiDg the roots of alfalfh works not only on all the species of 
Medieago, as bur clover, but also on MdUotus, a genus that is boton- 
ically closdy idated to Medicago. Again there ace cases where genera 
apparently not at aU closely related, as those in Group III of the table, are 
all inoculated by the same organism. 

That is necessary has long been recognized, and soil 

iwoffulatinn appears to have been practiced in Finland long before the 
reason for the practice was understood. lipman states that it was 
formerly the custom in Finland to scatter fertile loam on newly cleared 
swamp IwTiri and that this practice promoted the growth of clover. 
Alfnlfaj sweet clover, and soybeans not inoculated often xruLke a feeUe 
growth or die outri^t; Fig. 28 shows the effect of inoculatioa on sweet 
dover. In regiona where a particular l^ume has long been grown or 
where another legume of the same group, according to Table XXXIV, has 
long been grown, the proper organisms are cammonly present in the soil 
and the legume then becomes naturally inoculated. For example, red 
dow has been grown so long in the northeastern United States that the 
nodule bacteria are nearly everywhere present. On the other hand, in 
many places in the same area, alfalfa and sweet dover must be artificially 
inoculated. The soybean organism appears not to have been originally 
present in the United States and this crop has everywhere had to be 
artificially inoculated. 

Artificial inoculation can be accomplished in various ways; by' all of 
these the proper bacteria are introduced into the soil in such condition 
arul location that they can invade the rootlets of the legume. It must 
be noted here, however, that the use of the term inoculation to designate 
the placing of the bacteria in the soil, while common and convenient, is 
not strictly accurate. Inoculation does not take place unless the bac- 
toia enter the roots and produce nodules, and bacteria may be placed in 
the sdl or on the seed without inoculation following. All that can be 
done by the various methods is to place the proper bacteria where inocu- 
lation may follow. With this explanation, the term inoculation may be 
used as a common and convenient term to designate the process of 
putting the right organisms in the soil. 

MeQiods of Inocolatum.— Three Tnain methods are in use, the soil 
method, the glue method, and the pure culture method. In the soil 
method, a quantity of sml is taken from a field on which the legume to 
be inoculated has recently grown .and is wdl noduled. aoni ft 200 to 
400 pounds per acre of this soil are distributed over the new fidd 
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fay any eanvenient method, such as by drOling, by a lime or a 
maiHire qoeader or otherwise, care bemg taken to insure a 
imtfnrm distribution. The soil method is general^ saoeessful, but 
lequues a good dua.! of labor and there is always a possil^ly’ that the 
soil may carry disease-produemg organisms or weed seeds. The soil 
may be distributed several months before the l^ume crop is sown or 
may be stored in a dry condition for months before use. It is commonly 
bdieved that the of the soil must be done on a cloudy day, 

ijn >^ sunset has been said to be fatal to the inoculating organisms, but 
the work of Albrecht casts doubt on the correctness of this statement. 
He soil in which wdl>noduled crops of red clover and scybeans 

had grown to drying in bri^t sunli^t and then left it in a thin 
layer on a greenhouse bench where it was exposed to sunlicdit most of the 
fima for two months l<mger. Red clover and soybeans subsequently 
piantAd in this son were well noduled. 

A method often recommended is the “ g^ue method ” in which the 
MBud is moistened with a 10 per cent glue solution and sifted soil from 
about wdl-noduled roots is scattered over the seed. By this metiiod or 
by first mnii^taniiig the Seed with a sugar scdution, a certain amoimt of 

containing the inoculating germs is carried into the grotmd with 
the seed. Amy and McGinnis showed that this method was not 
satisfaetoty for alfalfa, sweet clover, or soybeans, but that mudng the 
seed with an equal quantity of aoQ gave better results. 

The most convenient method and one already in wide use is inoculat- 
ing with pure eulttires. These ate prepared in various ways by several 
commercial cancems, as wdl as by a number of state Agricultural 
Experiment Stations arid by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The technique for the preparation of these cultures has been so 
well worked out that there is no reason why the cultures offered should 
not contain an adequate number of live organisms. The cultures should 
be used according to the directions for each make (Fig. 29). 

Time and D^fh to Flow Gremi Manures. — ^It has already been men- 
tioned that, in the early stages of decompositioa, green manures may 
ex^ a dqnesring effect on the germination of some seeds and that for 
this reason, among others, green manures should be'tumed under at 
least two weeks before the next crop must be seeded. Time is also 
needed for the seed bed to settle thorougbly- 

There is also the question of whether green-manure crops should be 
fall or spring plowed. Tlie answer to this will depend, in the first place, 
cm the nature of the gteenr-manure crop and, in the second, on what is to 
be done after the gteen-manuxe crop is turned under. In many cases, 
the de man ds of labw and other factors in farm management vrill have 
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a dedidisg voica and jSnally the r^Lon in which the green xnaniue is used, 
whether North or South, as well as the nature of the soil, will be of first 
importance. 

Winter cover crops, as crimson clover and rye, will naturally be spring 
plowed and, when a crop of winter grain is to follow a summer green- 
manure crop, fall plowing is, of course, necessary. When a summer 
green-manure crop, as cowpeas, soybeans, or second-year sweet clover, 
is in question and a spring-planted crop is to follow, the problem of fall 



Fiu. 20. — Inoculating sovlx^-s with a pure culture uf the right urganisni. 
(U. S. Department uf Agricultures 


or spring plowing arises. This qu^tion has been somewhat extenrively 
discussed in Germany where lupines often follow grain and are to be 
turned imder for the next season’s hoed crop, and it has been found 
that, on sandy land, late winter or early spring plowing is best, even 
thou^ the dead lui^ stems must stand on the field diuing winter. 
Von Seelhotst, from a aeries of studies on sandy soil in tanks, concluded 
the reason for the poorer results from fall plowing was the greater 
loss of nitrogen by leaching. Decomposition went on in the sandy soil 
and the nitrates formed were lost. In several esqietiinents with potatoes 
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and bail^ fdloving greeiMnanure crops turned under early and late, it 
was less nitrogen was recovered in the crop and more in the 

drainage water when the green manure was turned under early than 
when it was turned under late. On heavy land, fall plowing is said to 
have pven best results in Germany. 

In the nortbem United States, where the ground freezes soon after 
plowing, and espedaHy where a rather mature or woody crop is turned 
under, fall plowing is not likdy to result in loss. In such a case, the 
Hftnfwnpnai timi that may take place in winter and early spring will merely 
prepare the way for a rapid converfdon of organic nitrogen into nitrates 
Amng the late qning and early summer months. In the South, how- 
ever, where, during a great part of the winter, temperature and moisture 
are favorable for decomposition and nitrification, fall plowing of a green- 
manure crop should not be practiced, unless a fall-seeded crop is to 
fdlow. If no fall crop can be put in, it will be better to leave the green- 
manure crop on the ground for a winter cover and this is especially true 
of soils that wash badly. However, when a crop of cowpeas is allowed 
to irt’-a-Ttd in the fidd over winter the loss of organic matter is great and a 
winter green-manure crop is much to be preferred. Fall plowing in the 
North is often practiced because it saves spring work or, as in Iowa, 
because the heavy soil dries so slowly in spring that plowing and all other 
qoing work is seriously delayed. In such circumstances, a sweet clover 
green-manure crop is sometimes turned imder at the end of its first sea- 
son’s growth. Considering only the green-manure crop, this is not 
dearable, but from the stsmdpoint of farm management it may be neces- 
sary. There will be, as shown on p. 208, little, if any loss of nitrogen from 
late &11 plowing of sweet clover, but unless tl^ plowing is very carefully 
done and the ground well didred the following spring, the sweet clover 
is likely to come up thickly from the unkiUed buds and so make trouble 
in the com crop. Where farm work allows it, plowing under sweet 
clover in early hlay, when 8 to 12 inches high* is probably the best 
practice. 

As the summers in the United States are hot and decomposition is 
rapid, a crop of red or of sweet clover plowed under about two weeks 
before cont-planting time decomposes and furnishes nitrates for the com 
at a time w Wit is growing most rapidly. If red clover is to be turned 
under for wheat, late July plowing has been found to give best results. 

^Hie time to plow under a winter green-manure crop in spring will 
also depend on the crop to follow. In the South, cotton is planted earlier 
than com and is also more easily injured thnu com by bting ple-T> ted too 
soon after the green-manure crop is turned under. For cotton, there- 
fore^' {dewing must be done earlier than for com. At the Maryland 
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Agricultural Experiment Station,’^ it ^ras fouxid that the best yidds of 
tomatoes followed when crimson clover was turned under early, just 
before the blossoms opened. In the early potato section in Long 
Island and New Jersey, idowing is necessarily done in late February or 
early March, no matter what growth the green-manure crop has made. 

There are also special oases where the tiW of plowing is of impor- 
tance, because of the effect it has on the following crop. Green found, 
for example, t^t a spring-plowed red-dover crop Erectly preceding 



Fig. 30. — ^Rye should never )>e allowed to become :is old us this Ijefure >N.Mug turned 

under. 

(U. S. Department of Aariculture.) 


tobacco had a tendency to injure the texture of the leaf. The cause of 
this effect is not known, but fall plowing of the clover is recommended. 
Howard and Howard found that, if Sunn was turned under as a green 
manure and tobacco plants were set two months later, good results fol- 
lowed, while if planting was ddayed to three or three and one-half months 
the tobacco plants made a poor growth. It is not clear why the nitrates 
resulting from the decay of the green manure should have been lost 
during the four or six wedrs after the optimum date for planting, but 
repeated eqmments riiowed that the time interval betwemi turning 
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under the green manure and setting out the tobacco was of the greatest 
importance. 

In orchard gr^ manuring, the case is somewhat different and the 
diaracter of the orchard and region, as weU as fann management con- 
ffiderations, will control. In the North, the protective cover crop is the 
thing wanted and spring plowing of the cover, whether dead or aJive, is 
necessary. Further south, a part of the orchard, especially when a 
heav>' summer green-manure crop has been grown, may be advan- 
tageously fall plowed so as to insure that there will be ample timB to turn 
under all the live winter crops in spring, before the soil becomes too dry. 
A green-manure crop of rye i^uld never be allowed to come into Mnom 
before being turned under, for the older it gets, the more moisture it 
takes from the soil and the slower the rate of decay after it is turned 
under, Hg. 30. In this connection, see the discussion of the effect of 
turning undffl straw. The depth of plowing appears to be of minor 
importance as far as decay of the green-manure crop is concerned, except 
in the South, especially in the citrus groves of southern California. 
Here, because of the hi^ temperatures and excessive agration of the 
surface of cultivated soils, deep plowing is strongly advised.*®* On 
sandy soils, tire green manure should be turned under more deeply than 
on heavy sdls. 

Plowing and Compacting.— The turning under of a green-manure 

crop interrupts the 
capillarity of the soil 
especially if the crop 
is heavy, and hence it 
is important so to turn 
the furrow and later 
BO to compact the soil 
as to minimize this 
effect as much as pos- 
sible. The furrow slice 
should be turned 
dantingand not flat; 
with a slanting furrow 
the plant material will 
be more thoroughly 
mixed with the soil 

• X- j ^ . w-.. than when the furrow 

IS turned flat, Fig. 31. An exception must, however, be made in 
toe cfM of plo^ Mennial sweet clover in the fall of its first year 
Experience has shown that if the sweet clover is turned completely over' 
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which is done when Uie furrow ^ce is laid flat, there is less danger of a 
volunteer growth from the dormant buds the following spring thiui when 
the furrow slice is placed on edge. When the green-manure crop is 
heavy, it is wdl to cut it up with a sharp disk before plowing and in 
some cases it has been found advantageous to run a planker over the 
green-manure crop and lay it fiat in the direction in whidi the plowing 
will be done. A chain or a number 9 wire attached to the back of the 
plow beam and to one end of the whiffletree will hdp to turn the mass of 
plant material into the furrow. After plowing, the soil should be wdl- 
compacted and this may be done with a heavy disk or better with a culti- 





Fio. 32.— After turning under a green-manure crop, the ground should be well 

compacted. 

(Photograph by L. W. Kephart.> 


packer. Compacting will bring the plant material into intimate con- 
tact with the soil, hasten decay, and restore capillarity in the soil, 
Pig. 32. 

Fertilizing the Green-manure Crop. — One of the most important 
considerations in growing a green-maniire crop is to get a large yield. 
A thick stand and luxuriant growth will not only yield a greater amoimt 
of green matter to turn under than a light crop, but if the crop is a legume 
will materially increase the amount of nitrogen taken from the air and 
added to the soil. It will also shade the ground more, which in a sum- 
mer green-manure crop is important, not only because weeds are thus 
suppressed, but beQaiw a well-shaded soil remains in better physical 
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wiTwtiriATi than a baked one. The green-manure crop should therefore 
be given mineral fertilizers when necessary, thou^ unfortunately there 
is an H*” that a soil-improving crop can take care of itself. With 
la giimaa^ thls is true Only for nitrogen, if the legumes are well inoculated, 
but the th^ are able to take from the air will depend to a cer- 

tain on how abundant is the supply of minerals available to them. 
When a greenmanure crop follows a grain or a hoed crop that has been 
liberally fertilized, the green-manure crop will utilize the residue of the 
fertilizers, but too often the preceding crop has not been given any more 
fertilizer it needs and there is little left for the green-manrure crop. 
The result is a smalls crop than would otherwise have been secur^ 
with the consequent lack erf full effect on the crop to follow the green 
manure. It may also be pointed out that any minerals applied to the 
peen-manure crop are not wasted, even if more than really needed are 
applied, for it is wkl-^wn that phosphates and, to a less extent, potash 
are fix^ in the soil and thus any residue not absorbed by the green 
manure will remain for subsequent crops. All the Tninerals absorbed 
by the green manure will be returned to the soil and become available 
for the following crops. 

The amount of fertilizer to apply will vary with conditions, but if it 
is desired to improve a poor soil, the green-manure crop should be lib- 
erally fertilized. Where it is known that otherwise good soils are 
deficient in phosphorus or potash, it will pay to supply the green-manure 
crop with tte necessary element. In general, 300 pounds of add phos- 
phate and 100 or 200 pounds of potash salts per acre, dther alone or 
together as may be needed, will be found to benefit the green-manure 
crop. 

Use of Straw as a Green Manure. — Straw, especially grain straw, is 
poor in nitrogen and rdatively rich in carbohydrates, especially ceUu- 
lose. It does not, therefore, constitute what may be called a balanced 
ration for the soil microflora. The nitrogen-carbon ratio of most 
arable soils of average fertility is about 1 : 10 or 1 : 13 but, when large 
amounts of organic material rich in carbon are turned into the soil, 
this ratio is upset and a large amount of carbohydrate is made available 
to the soil oiganisms without a cotresponding increase in nitrogen. The 
result is that during the decay of the straw the microdrganisms must 
draw on the sdl nitrates for nitrogen and crops planted after the straw 
is turned under are likdy to suffer from nitrogen hunger. Fredsdy the 
same processes go on when legume straw or old material such as nearly 
ripe rye is turned under, except that in thiw case a certain amount of 
aminonia will be releaaed from the decaying material and this ca - n serve 
as a source (rf nitrogen to the mieroflora. 
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The degree to which crop plants may suffer from nitrogen hunger 
when grain straw, com stover, legume straw or wmilur TnateTiAl is turned 
under will vary with the circumstances of each ease. The quantity and 
composition of the material, the nitrate content of the soQ, ihe time that 
dapses between turning under the material and sowing the following 
crop, mc^ure and temperature, all of these will influence the result. 
The condition of miniTniiTn nitrate content of the soil has been found to 
persist until all the easily decomposable carbon compounds have been 
destroyed and lost as carbon dioxide. Sievers and Hdtz studied the 
effect on the nitrate content of the soil of straw and wheat plants 
containing various percentages of nitrogen, 0.5 per cent for straw, and 
1.01 to 4.22 per cent for wheat iflants. After Eoxty days the nitrate 
nitrc^^ in the soil in parts per million varied in direct proportion to the 
I)ercentage of mtrogen in the material turned under and ranged from 2.3 
parts per million after straw to 81.7 parts per million after wheat plants, 
which had contained 4.22 per cent of nitrogen. 

The addition of a source of nitrogen, as arnmnniniw sulphate or 
ammonium carbonate, has been found to hasten decay of straw and to 
overcome the depressing effect of straw on the accumulation of soil 
nitrates. This principle is involved in the production of the so-called 
artificial manure from straw introduced by Hutchinson and Richards. 
A quantity of nitrogenous material is added to straw and this is kept 
moist until decomposition has been completed. The nitrogen added 
is transformed into organic nitrogen in the bodies of the bacteria causing 
decomposition and becomes a part of the manure. Whether this process 
will prove to be practical and economical remains to be seen. Sievers 
and Holly showed that the addition of vetch to straw lessened the 
depressing effect which the straw alone exerted on nitrate accumulation. 

While, for the reasons above given, straw and woody material may 
result in a decrease in the amount of available nitrates in the soil, 
such material may also have a possible beneficial effect. Hiltner and 
Peters concluded that, when fresh green manure is turned under, there 
is a considerable waste of nitrates because decay and nitrification pro- 
ceed faster than the cinrrent crop can utilize the nitrates. The addition 
of some straw to the green manure resulted in slower nitrification and in 
the transformation of some of the nitrates into organic nitrogen which, in 
turn, became available to a later crop, ^vers found that the “ high 
nitrate content of the soil following the plowing of a legume sod fre- 
quently causes lodging or ‘burning’ of the succeeding grain crop. 
When straw is spread on such sod before plowing, this diflSculty can be 
largely overcome in that such application r^ulates the rate and kind of 
decamposition and thus controls the nitrate develoinnent. This prac- 
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tice ptovides for the practicable utilization of straw for the maintenance 
of matter and at the same time distributes the beneficial effects 

of the ig gnTTift crops over a greater number of years.” On the other 
iwnrf^ it ^ould be added that StSrmer foimd no increase in the yield of 
the second crop grown after the application of straw and he concluded 
that the nitrates had not been tran^ormed into organic nitrogen, but had 
b fiffn lost by denitrification. This subject has been too little studied 
to mahe it possible to state definitely what happens, like so many 
ptobtems connected with green tnimiiTing , a little is known, but much 
mote rmnains to be discovered. 

The A^Iicatioa of Stable Manure to Gremi Manures. — ^The fact 
that the application of nTwa.i: quantities of stable manxire to green ma- 
nures just b^ore these are turned imder is beneficial has been known for 
a long time. Schultz commented on it as a result of his personal experi- 
ence and farmers conomonly spread stable manure on the clover sod 
before plowing for com. lipman and associates'^'’ found that the 
increase in 3nelds following the application of stable manure to green 
manure was greater t.ha.T> could be expected from the fertilizer effect of 
the manure used and th^ attributed tiie effect to the addition of large 
numbers of bacteria to the soil with the manure. Others believe that the 
additional nitrates havemerdy stimulated bacterial activity while some 
deny that any marked effect is to be observed. The practice of xising 
a small amoxmt of manure when turning under green manures appears 
to be a good one, whatever the explanation may be and is justified by 
long experience on the part of green-manure users. 

Effect of Some Crops upon Those Following. — It has long been 
known that crops differ in their effect on succeeding crops, but practically 
nothing is known as to the cause of this phenomenon. Some have attrib- 
uted the effect to the exhaustion of soil nutrients, others to the physical 
condition of the soil after certain crops, but nmther of these explanar 
tions seems satisfactory. It has been suggested that some crops excrete 
tmdns which are harmful to other crops when grown on the same soil 
immediatdy afterward. Sewell found that wheat subjected to the leach- 
ing from soil in which Kafir had grown, made a poor growth, while leach- 
ings from com sml had no such depressing effect. Skiimer studied the 
failure of cabbage to grow after sesamum and found in the 
sml an oily substance which stunted the cabbage, but had little effect 
on idieat. More recently this matter has been studied in the field by 
Haitwdl and Damon, who found very great variations in yields of cer- 
tain crops as these followed one or another of several grown previously. 
T i min g decreased these differences. This work was later extended by 
means of pot cultures, and the results substantially coofinned the 
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foimer work. There was no evidence that the withdrawal of nutrients 
by a crop had anything to do with the good or bad effect of such a crop 
on the following crop. 

Among the most interesting observations on this subject are those 
made by Ghtmer, Lunn and Brown, who found that tiie growth of 
tobacco was very unsatisfactory after soybeans had been turned under 
and that tobacco did not benefit firom the green-manure nitrogen as did 
com, Fig. 33. This point is of special interest, ance in the tropics green 



Flu. 33. — ^The soybean is not a good green-manun* crop fur tulKirru. Tin* phit in 
the center shows the slow and uneven growth after sijyln*:iiis. 

S. Department uf Accrifultiire.i 


manuring has decidedly benefited tobacco, though it appears fnjin the 
work of Howard, mentioned above, that the time of setting out the 
tobacco plants is important. While it is clear that crops vary in their 
response to the effect of a preceding crop, nothing is definitely known as 
to the cause of this effect and, with the exception of the depressing effect 
of soybeans on tobacco, it is not clear how this crop effect may influence 
the choice of a green-manure crop. 

Some FactoTS in Green Manuring. — Green manuring, as 

any other farm practice, is ultimately controlled by the economic results 
of the practice. If costs are excessive or returns inadequate, green 
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maauimgirin&ulasiheiiseof feHalizeinmllfBil. One of these linoiting 
factois is the cost of seed. 

The Cost of Seed.— It is not possible to say precisely how much a 
farmer can afford to pay for the seed for a green-manure crop, but 
obviously the seed must be both cheap, or at least not excessively high 
in p n *” , and must always be readily available. This is one of the limit- 
ing factors in the use of hairy vetch. The seed is usually rather higjh in 
price and a fairly heavy seeding is necessary , so that the cost per acre runs 
up. In tile use of green-manure crops in tiie California citrus groves, the 
cost of seed has been especially studied. A crop like MelHotua indica 
finilB favor because of the low price of seed, althou^ another crop, like 
purfde vetch, would be preferred were it not that the seed is. expensive. 
Horse Wrwt too are excelleat for green manure, but the huge size of 
the seed makes the cost per acre excessive. The small cost of seed is 
one of the strong pdnts in favor of rye, the seed of whidi is always cheap 
and identiful, and of sweet dover, tiie seed of which commonly sells for 
about half ^ price of red clover seed. Attention should, at this 
pcnnt, be called to the fact that the price per unit wei^t or measure is 
not tte only factor in the cost of seed. The size of the seed, that is the 
number of seeds per pound or per bushd, must be considered, as this 
affects tiie rate of seeding. As an example, the unit cost and the cost 
per acre for four varieties of soybeans may be examined as given in 
Table XXXV. 


TABLE XXXV 

Rblatiok bstwedn Pbigz veb Bubhel and Cost fer Acbe or 
Some Soybeans 



Number 

Acres 

Price 

Cost 


of Seed, 

Seeded, 

per 

per 


per Bushel 

per Bushel 

per Buidiel 

Acre 

Otootan. .. 

368|600 

6-8 

60.00 

$1.50-61.13 

Laredo 

466,500 

6-8 

8.00 

1.33- 1.00 

Virgiiua. .. 

207,300 

3-4 

4.00 

1.33- 1.00 


129,000 

2 

3.00 

1.50 


The Otootans cost, at present, three times as much as Mammoths, 
but, because of the smalle r seeds, the Otootans go three times as far, so 
that the net cost per acre is the same. Fig. 34. 

Seed of green-manure crops must always be readily obtainable. 
Sweet dover, red dover, alfalfa, rye, buckwheat, cowpeas, and soybeans 
are always to be h ad , even if orders must be placed on short notice. 
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Within recent years, there has been great interest in Hubam, the 
white sweet clover, but as the first interest declined the seed 
supplies declined also and some who would have used this new green- 
manure crop turned to other crops, because seed of Hubam was not 
readily available. 

Possibility of Hubozing Pests. — ^When a green manure is used, 
account must be taken of the insect pests and plant diseases that may 
injure the main crop and may be harbored by the green manure. In 



Fio. 34. — Soybeans vary' in size and consequently in number per bushel. The 
smaller the seed the less the quantity by weight that must be used for seeding. 

1, Otooton; 2, Laredo; 3, Virginia; 4, Mammoth. 

(XT. S. Department of Asriculture.) 

the South, the cowpea is a valuable green-manure crop for young pecan 
orchards, but when these come into bearing, cowpeas can no longer 
be used in the orchards, because the squash bug, which injures the 
young pecans, is also at home on the cowpea. Where the root-knot 
nematode, Heterodera, is prevalent and the main crop is susceptible, a 
green-manure crop seriously infected with root knot is dangerous as it 
tends to increase the soil infection with this pest. In such cases, it is 
necessary to use a green-manure crop not susceptible to root knot or to 
select an immune variety. Among cowpeas, such varieties immune or 
xeostant to root knot are Brabham and Iron. Sqybeans are not as sub- 
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yytiWft to toot knot as cowpeas and the varieties Laredo and Otootan 
mQ tmimiTia or nearly so. In the Hawaiian I slands ^ the I*]geon pea 
{Cajeat itidieum) is highJy legaided for green manuring, but is objection- 
abte in piwtwpp ia culture, ainee it harbors a nematode which also attacks 
the pi^aappTa In the East Indies, some legumes, as Cassia mimosoides, 
are said to be very susceptible to Ibe attack of a nematode while others, 
as Crakiaria vsaramosnsis, are quite reristant. 

Howard ^ has rirown that, in Pusa, indigo planted shortly after 
fan-nitig imder a green-manure crop, is severely attacked by PsyUa. It 
is M*! that in Tlctoria, Australia, the take-all disease (OphicMus 
gramrds) developed to a more or less serious extent on aU green-manured 
piata ibtiieuaeof green-manure crops in the tropics as for tea, coffee, 
Hevea, care must be taken that the greennoianure plant sdected is not 
subject to one of the diseases also affecting the main crop. 

In this cnrenantion, it may be mentioned that a green-manure crop 
may unwifttimBa serve a useful secondary purpose, as CrotoZona, which has 
be^ found to be a good trap crop for pumpkin bugs in Florida citrus 
groves. 

In Sumatra, Jlftmosa inoisa has been found useful as a green-numrue 
crop on resting tobacco lands, because, while itsdf immune to tobacco 
wilt caused by Bacterium sokmacearum, it suppresses all weeds. Many 
of the common weeds of resting tobacco land are hosts for the wilt 
oi rg^wiam and when these weeds are allowed to grow the next season’s 
tobacco is more strong attacked by wilt. The growth of the Mimosa 
is so rapid that all these weeds are killed and the wilt-disease organisms 
largriy die out for want of host plants.^* 

The association of pests with green-manure crops, as shown by the 
above examples, indicates that care must be taken in the selection of a 
grem-manure crop, consequently the possibility of trouble from this 
source is one of the limiting factors in the use of green manures. 

Frost Damage. — ^The possibility of such damage exists only in the 
ritrus groves of southern California. Here winter cover crops are 
Qctensivdy grown to be turned under in late February or early March, 
and it has been claimed that the presence of a cover crop increases the 
frost hasard. This conviction has crystallized into an increased rate for 
frost iosurance asked on orchards having a cover crop, since insurance 
aci^ustets have reported greater losses from the cover-cropped orchards 
than from adjacent orchards not cover cropped. Young has, however, 
questumed the cmectness of the statement that cover crops increase 
frost hazard, and has presented data ebowiog that near the surface the 
tmnpmature in cover-cropped orchards was about 1° F. lower in 
those not having a cover crop, while at ahri^t of 5 feet the air tempers 
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ture was depressed only 0.1® F. by the presence of a cover crop. The 
lower temperature near the ground was thou^t to be due to the cover 
acting as a windbreaJc and so allowing the cold air to collect near the 
surface. Young compared frost-damaged fruit from orchards with and 
without a cover crop, but found practicaJly no difference between the 
two as regards the percentage of extra, dioice and choice fruit. 

Effect of Shade on Green-nianure Crops. — This is important only in 
orchard work, but in selecting a green-manure or cover crop for orchards, 
the resistance of the crop to shading must be considered. McCue dis- 
cussed this point for Delaware orchards and showed that some crops 
could not be successfully grown after the trees reached a waift where they 
shaded the greater part of the ground. Bape a-Tid cow-hom turnips 
were especially injured by shading, while cowpeas and soybeans sto^ 
shade wdU. Rye was found more resistant tha.-n oats and winter vetdi 
succeeded well on shaded ground. lix Maryland, cowpeas are satis- 
factory only in young orchards since, contrary to what McCue found in 
Ddaware, they do not endure shading successfully. In the same 
orchards crimson clover grows best on the shady side of the trees, 
the difference being said to be sometunes very marked. The shade 
factor is naturally less important for a live winter cover which will be 
turned imder for green manure in spring than for a cover which is killed 
by cold and must make all, or nearly all, its growth before the leaves fall 
from the trees. A live winter cover, like rye, crimson clover, or vetch, 
makes much of its growth in early spring before the trees have leafed 
out. 

Water Requirements in Semi-arid Regions. — Green manuring has 
not been satisfactory in regions of light rainfall and the reason is clearly 
the lack of soil moisture. A green-manure crop not only removes large 
quantities of water from a soil while growing, but considerable quanti- 
ties are needed for the decay of the green manure. Where the rainfall 
is light, less than 17 inches, water becomes the limiting factor. Under 
such conditions a green-manure crop leaves the soil too dry and even 
when plowed in late summer before Ihe fall rains not enough moisture is 
stored to decay the green manure and to furnish water to the following 
grain crop. 

Enemies and Diseases of Green-manure Crops. — ^Fortunately, green- 
manure crops are not often seriously affected by insect pests. In Cali- 
fornia, common vetch and fidd peas are sometimes injured by aphids, 
and Keuchenius, and also Andrews, report some of the tropical green- 
manure plants attacked by worms, root lice, and moulds. As stated 
above, the root-knot nematode may be serious on certain green-manure 
crops in thjs South. Red dover is sometimes badly infected with 
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ATitliwuwinaB (pMeUttridom iriftMi), which is especiaLIy severe in the 
southern part of the led-dover belt. Here the disease sometimeB destroys 
or seriously reduces the stand, but more often completely destroys the 
crop after the hay is removed. In such case, there is no crop to turn 
for soil improvement. Stem rot (JSderoiinta trifolionm), attacks 
ctimscm clover and may reduce or destrpy a stand. 

— ^The choice of green-manure crops is so wide that soil 
acidity, extreme, is seldom an important factor in the problem. 
For the growth of such a crop as alfalfa or sweet clover, it is often the 
Kwiiting factor, o-lthnugh cases are known in which these crops have 
apparently done well in “ add ” sdls. As a rule, however, it is a waste 
of faW and mon^ to try to grow alfalfa and sweet dover, except 
on or neutral soils or at least on soils not more than slightly 

add. 

Over-sdmnlafion of GxowHi.— This has been fotmd to be a danger in 
peach (wchards in New York when dover was used as a cover and green- 
numuie crop. The dover apparently supplied too much nitrogen and 
the peach trees kept on growing when they should have been ripmiing 
woo^ In Or^on apple orchards, the use of a l^pime green-manure 
crop has, on occasions, had to be discontinued, because the excesdve 
supply of nitrogen over-stimulated wood growth. 

Crops to Follow Gzeen Ifannres. — ^When a green-manure crop is 
tamed under, a certain quantity of nitrogen will be transformed into 
nitrates and it is desirable that the following crop diall be able to use as 
large a portion of these nitrates as possible. When a second growth of 
red dover is turned under in late July, a winter grain, preferably wheat, 
must necessarily follow, but when the green manure is turned under in 
spring there is a wider chdce. In such a case, a hoed crop diould be 
sdected and com commonly benefits most from a green-manure crop. 
Whm a young fresh growth of green mamne like sweet clover or crinoson 
dover u turned under in spring, decomposition is rapid and only a 
rapid]^ growing and vigorously feeding crop like com consume the 
nitrates produced. Potatoes, beets, and cotton are also good crops to 
foDow a greenh-manure crop, since thdr period of growth coinddes with 
that of most active decomposition of the green manure. Oats are said 
to benefit more than wheat from a green-manure crop, but it is much 
bdto to follow the green manure with a hoed crop than with a grain. 

Quantities of Green Matter Produced per Acre. — ^The quantities of 
green mstter that green manures may be expected to produce per acre 
vary widdy not only with the kind of green manure grown but with the 
stage cl maturity uud the conditions under which the crop was raised. 
The amount of ntaterial turned und^ as tops is also not the only mato* 
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rial added. In some cases, as sweet clover turned under about May lOth, 
the roots may weigh as much as the tops. Biennial white sweet clover 
turned under in early May, may be expected to add about 4 tons of 
green matter per acre to the soil with as much more in roots. The 
«.TniiiAl white sweet clover turned under in fall may yield as much as 
6 to 8 tons of green matter per acre, but the root growth wiU be much 
less. MdilotuB indica, when used as a winter green-manure crop in Cal- 
ifornia, has yielded 13.7 tons green as an average of five years; at 
Shafter, California, the yidds have been 19.6 tons. In Louisiana the 
yidds were 10 to 13 tons of green matter per acre. 

Crimson dover in bloom will retumfito 10 tons of green matter per 
acre. When turned under before buds appear the yield will be I^, 
thou^ the Delaware Experiment Station found that crimson dover 
seeded July 22d and harvested November 22d of the same year weired 
more than 9 tons per acre. Hairy vetch, when used as a green manure, 
will sddom have attained its full wd^t and the amount of green matter 
will range from 5 to 10 tons per acre. In California, common vetch has 
yidded 10 to 12 tons, and purple vetch as high as 20 tons per acre, while 
yidds of Canada fidd peas have ranged from 7.5 to 20 tons per acre. 
Cowpeas in the South may be expected to wei^ 4 to 12 tons, according 
to variety and conditions; in New Jersey 7.2 tons are reported to have 
been produced. Velvet beans have produced as much as 20 tons per 
acre. One of the heaviest yielders among annual green-manure crops is 
the horse bean, which has yielded in California upwards of 33 tons of 
green matter per acre. 

In Germany the average yield of lupines is estimated at about 12 
tons, Serradella 10 tons, peas 10 tons, horse beans 15 tons, and mixtures 
of peas and vetches about 12 tons. 

The perennial legumes used in the tropics are usually cut several 
times and the yield is occasionally ven’ hea\y. Tephrosia Candida is 
reported to have produced the following quantities in each of four 
cuttings in tons of green matter per acre per year; 12, 12.08, 14.82, 
19.42 or an aggregate of more than 59 tons. The weights of loppings 
from dadap are given by the same authority' as ranging from 4 to nearly 
12 tons per acre in one year, w^hile Albizzia moluccana, another tree 
used in tea gardens, yielded only 4269 pounds of green material per acre 
as an average for twelve years. Gliriddia macuhta produced 13.6 tons 
of green loppings per acre annually. Crotalaria striata yielded 14.5 tons 
in Ceylon, while in Florida the ^deld was between 5 and 6 tons, and in 
Porto Rico 16.8 tons were produced per acre. 

Of non-legumes, the Delaware Experiment Station reports cow- 
hom turnips as producing 11,297 pounds of tops and 20,522 pounds of 
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roots, an aggre^te of neariy 16 tons per acre. At the same station, 
rape yielded more 13 tons and a mixture of rye and vetch cut in 
spring produced 13 tore of green matter per acre. 

At the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, Musgrave made 
apidiminaiystucty of the amounts of tops and roots in certain cover 
crops. The samples were taken December 27 and the total dry weight 
was found to be: 

Pouiub 
per Acre 


For Abnuii lye 7262 

Hairy vetch 1207 

Native rye 6266 

Hairy vetdi and native rye 4760 


In the case of rye an unusually large part of the dry wri^t coxudsted 
of roots. 

Under favorable conditions, very large quantities of green matter 
may be produced, but as a rule green manures are turned \mder before 
attaining full growth. 


SUMMARY 

It has been pointed out that, because of the certainty that much seed 
will be wasted, more must be sown than would be required under ideal 
conditioDs and that in Germany larger quantities of seed are used than 
is the practice in the United States; that inoculation of legiunes is neces- 
sary and, if the proper organism is not present in the soil, artificial inocu- 
lation must be resorted to; further, that there are varieties or strains of 
BacSCtua radicicola and that these strains infect certain legumes but not 
others. Hie infonnation at present available on this point is given in 
Table XXXIV. 

Some matters x^poding the practical apjdication of green manures 
have been discussed, as, how and when to plow under a green-manure 
crop, especiaDy with reference to loss of nitrates and the effect that may 
be exerted on the following crop. Time must be allowed for the com- 
pletion of the early stages of decomporition before the following crop is 
planted. 

In order to get the best growth of a green-manure crop and, conse- 
quently, tbs most benefit, mineral fertilisers should be used when 
necessary. The effect of straw has been shown to be to depress yields 
and this is believed to be due to the consumption of available soil nitro- 
gen by sdl micro6rganisms, vriiich temporarily have a too-abimdant 
source of energy material at their dieposaL The proper sequence of 
crops diould be cmuidered, as it has been shown that crops differ in 
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their effects on those following, though the reason for this effect is not 
known in every case. 

Some of the factors limiting the use of green manures, such as cost of 
seed, possibility of harboring insect pests and diseases, effect of shade 
on the green-manure crop, the rdation of green iyui.TminTig water 
requirements, and others, have been brou^t out to show that care 
must be taken in the selection of a suitable green-manure crop. 

A hoed crop, such as com, is the best to follow the turning under of a 
green-manure crop. 



C!HAPTER X 


YIELDS AFTER GREEN MANURING 

Tbb yahie of any soil tieatment must ultimatdy be determined by 
tbe crop yidds resulting from that treatment and information as to su(^ 
yields may come either throu|^ the general experience and observation 
of farmers or throng the more exact work of experiment stations. The 
observations of fanners, while subject to inaccuracies, are a not unim- 
portant source of information, especially when the farmer evidences his 
faith in his own results by a cantinuance of a given new practice. The 
more exact work of experiment stations is, however, a better source of 
information, once, in such work, different methods are direct^ com- 
pared. But even in experiment station work one is confronted with the 
difSculties naturally inherent in field work and many of the publications 
on fidd experiments will not bear critical examination. Unfortunately, 
many of the eocpeitiments on green manuring in this country have not 
been so conducted as to exclude all factors save the one under study and, 
hence, resuLts are extremely variable. 

'While strikiD^ good effects have been observed from green xnanur- 
ing, many of the experiments have shown but di^t increases and 
deereaaed yidds have been recorded. Naturally, the most clean-cut 
results have been secured from the most carefully conducted experi- 
ments, but there are cases where the results secur^ by common farm 
methods have been so marked as to deserve special mention. The work 
tiie American Experiment Stations up to 1915 bearing upon the effect 
o£ green manuring on yidds alone was reviewed by the author of this 
book and some of the data here pven are taken from that review. 
Spsce does not permit of a comidete presentation of all data; the object 
is to dte instances of what green manuring accompliahed rather 
than to present aU cases and, for this purpose, cases have been sdected 
that diow the effect of grem manuring on some of the principal crops in 
America, in Gomany, and in the troincs. 

BfEsct of Green Manuring on Com Yidds. — ^In 1900, the Alabama 
Station planted vdvet beans on %ht sanify upland scnl and cut a part 
of tile area for hay; the remaining vdvet beans were plowed down in 
late winter fen com in 1901. llie com crop of 1901 was grown on land 
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in com in 1900 without any green manure, on vdvet bean stubble, and, 
on the plat green manured with vdvet beans. Ihe yields were, in 
bushds per acre: 


Plat 1, com after com 13 . fl 

“ 2, com after velvet bean stubble 17.9 

“ 3, com after velvet bean green manure 25.0 


The question here is not whether it was economically sound to turn 
under a ton and a half of hay per acre, as this would depend partly on 
the residual effect ^ of the green manure, but the fact is brou^t out that 
green manuring nearly doubled the yield of com. A wimilar experience 
was had at the same station when, in 1900, the crop of com was 11.9 
bushels per aicxe larger on land green manured with velvet beans thn-u on 
velvet bean stubble. 

Another test recorded by the Alabama Station diows that the yidd 
of com after turning under cowpeas exceeded that after cowpea stubble 
by 78 per cent. The yidds on this poor upland soil were low, but the 
rate of gain from green manuring was considerable. In these cases, a 
main crop green manure was sacrificed, but in a Mississippi experiment 
the cowpeas were used as a catch crop, being seeded at the last working of 
the com. The average increase in com jadds over deven years was 7.7 
bushels per acre. The Arkansas Station reports the jHidd of com in 
bushels per acre as follows: 


After 4 years of cotton 16.0 

After 1 year of cotton 25. S 

After cowpea stubble 33.6 

.After cowpea vines 39.7 


The Tennessee Station used cow'peos as a main crop green manure 
for two years and followed this treatment with com. (Jn land without 
green manure the com ^delded in 1912, 10 bushels, on the land green 
manured for two years the yield was 31.9 bushels. A very great improve- 
ment in the productivity of the soil was brought about, but it is probable 
that much of the value of the first of the two green-manure crops was lost 
before the com was planted. On land on which the cowpeas were hc^tged 
off for the same two years, com yielded in 1912, 26.2 bushels, diowing 
that the main crop green manure could be more profitably used by beii^ 
hogged off than by being turned imder. A better plan was followed in 
1912 and 1913, w]^ a crop of sweet clover was cut for hay in the year 
sown and plowed under for com in 1913. The yidd after sweet clover 
was 58.5 budids per acre, after rye turned under, 41.1 bushels. In this 


^ For a discussion of lesidual effect see p. 190. 
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caae thieie 'was praotioaljY do expeDse to the sweet clover aod a crop ti 
hay was evea harvested, while, ^^hen used as a greea manure, the sweet 
dover produced a substantial increase in the yield of com. 

In Yirg nia, there have been some striking results from the use of 
crimson clover as green manure. One of these cases is described in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 924 of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and is worth cil^ as an example of what may he accomplished on some 
run-down s(^ by a proper system of green manuring. This land wasin 
such a poor state that it was possible to grow but one crop of com every 



Va. 35.--Ccm<niariQH!lo«itfidklm'Vliginia; yield too low to pay the labor, much 

leas a profit. 

(U. 8. Doiiartment of Agrleulture.) 


three years, the land bemg allowed to “ rest ” the other two years. 
Under this fiQrstein, a crop of 15 to 18 bushds of com per acre was har- 
vested once in three years (Kg. 35). To start the improvement of the 
soil on this fann cowpeas were first sown and cut for hay and crimson 
clover was seeded on the cowi)ea stubble. The clover was turned imder 
for com and, at the last working of the com, crimson dlover was seeded 
again; this practice was continued for five years, com being grown every 
year and cr im son clover being used as a winter green-manure crop. 
The third year of this practice the com yidded 40 buAels per acre and 
the fifth year, 50 bushds (Pig. 36). Add phosphate was used with the 
greeiHnaniuixig system, but the saine amounts had formerly been used 
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also, so that the entire increase from the low ^eld of 5 or 6 bushdb per 
acre per year to 50 bushels per year must be crated to the green manure. 
The Delaware Station grew com on land that had been in tomatoes the 
year before and on land on which a heavy crop of crimson dover had 
been turned under. The com on the tomato land received 100 poimds 
nitrateof soda per acre, but still the yidd was 18 bushels less than on the 
clover plot. Here the clover effected a very material increase in yield. 

The Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station reported in 1918 on a 
green-manuring experiment and Dr. T. K. Wolfe has kindly fumished 



Fio. 36. — Crimson clover as a green manure has increased the \iold of com on the 
field shown in Fig. 35 from less than 10 bushels per acre to 50 bushels per acre. 

(U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


the twelve-year average yields of com, in bushels per acre, as given 
below: 


After crimson clover turned under 37. 4S 

After crimson clover cut for hay 35 . IS 

Cheek 13.24 

After r>'e turned under S.95 

After rj'e cut for hay 17.25 


Nearly every year the turning under of rye has resulted in decreased 
yields. The cause has not been determined but may be associated with 
an excess of energy material for the use of soil microorganisms. 
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yields after green manuring 


At the New Jersey Station, an daboiate and caiefuUy conducted 
cg pMn'mant vBS canied on in lat^ oylindera filled with ai^t New Jersey 
Btnl tjrpes. Com, potatoes, oats, and lye were the main crops and 
]agin»u> (»at <»h crops or winter green-manure crops were grown between all 
winin crops.*'^ The yields of the various crops axe not pven separateily, 
but the total amount of dry matter harvested (the legumes were turned 
under) and the nitrogen recovered in the dry matter are recorded and the 
table below shows that much more dry matter and nitrogen was secured 
fay the use of l^ume catch and winter green-manure crops than in any 
other way. 


TABLE XXXVI 

Yield or Dbt Mateeb and Nitbooen on Exoht Soil Ttpeb 


(Seven-year Average for Four Cylindeia) 


Treatment 

Dry Matter, 
Grams 

Nitrogen, 

Grams 

1. Lime only 

485,970 

4.1960 

2. lime and mineiala 

3. lime, mineiala and nitrate of soda, 160 pounds per 

560,923 

4.7269 

acre per year 


5.0051 

4. lime, minerals and green manure 

5. lime, minerals and stable manure, 15 tons per acre 

832,172 

7.3210 

once in two years 


5.4343 


In this case the green manures were the inexpensive catch crop and 
winter cover crop types of green manures. There was no interference 
with the main crop and the result was better yields and more nitrogen 
than were secured after 160 pounds nitrate of soda every year or 15 tons 
of stable manure every other year. 

At the same station, com has been grown continuously for many 
years; on one series of plats a winter l^ume has been seeded at the last 
working o the com and, in another, rye has been used. Different 
amounts of manure have been used on various plats of both series. 
Table XXXVII gives the average annual yidds from 1906- 921, fol- 
lowing a legume or a ly^e winter cover and green-maniue crop. Unfor- 
tunatdy there is no record of a plat without a cover crop, therefore it is 
not posdble to say whether the rye was profitable or not, but the results 
do show that the turning under of a l^ume produced better yidds 
turning under rye. 
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TABLE XXXVII 

AyiDBAOD Annual Ybblins of Cobn at the New Jebbet 
Expebiment Station, lOOS-1921 

(Grain in Buidiels, Nitrogen in Pounds per Acre) 

Legume Winter Green Manure 


No Manure 

1000 Founds 
Manure 

PER Acre 

2000 Pounds 
Manure 

PER Acre 

4000 Pounds 
Manure 

PER Acre 

Grain 

Nitrogen 

Grain 

Nitrogen 

Grain 

Nitrogen 

Grain 

Nitrogen 

35.9 

49 

39.9 

55.6 

37.4 

53.7 

38.2 

54.4 


Rye TTin^er Green Manure 


23.3 

34 

28.8 

40.4 

1 

2S.9 

1 

42.7 

1 i 

28.1 

i 

i 41.1 


In every case the comparison between comparable plats shows a good 
increase in yields for the legume as well as an increase in nitrogen thus 
making the feed more valuable. 

The California Experiment Station carried on for several years in 
southern California an experiment in which winter legume and non- 
legume crops were turned under for summer crops, one of which was 
com. There were 9 legume plats, 4 non-legume plats with various 
amounts of nitrogen added for the com and 4 non-legume plats to 
which no nitrogen had been added. Unfortunately, there were no plats 
without any green manure and it is, therefore, not known what effect, 
if any, the turning under of the non-legume had on yields. The average 
yield of com on all legume plats was 2486 pounds, on the unfertilized 
non-legume plats, 1708 pounds, and on those which received an average 
of 102 pounii of nitrogen per acre per year, the j-ield of corn was 2208 
pounds. (Fig. 37.) In this case, the legumes produced as much effect 
as more th a^i l(X) pounds of nitrogen in fertilizers. 

The Central Experiment Farm at Ottawa used red clover as a com- 
panion crop in grain and turned this clover under for a next following 
crop. Fodder com was grown and the effect of the clover is ^own by 
the yields as follows: 
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Fftvious Crop 


Fodder Com, 
Tons 


Wheat, no clover 16.40 

Wheat, with dover 22.80 

Barley, no clover 17 .36 

Barl^', with clover 23.60 

Oats, no clover 16.00 

Oats, with clover 20.40 



Fig. 37. — ^Yields of com in California after barley plowed under plus 108 pounds 
nitrate of soda per acre, (10); after barley alone plowed under, (12); after Melilotua 
indica plowed under, no artificial fertiliser, (13). 

(Oniyenity oi California.) 

There was a conastent increaBe of approxiiuately the same amount in 
each case. 

In Illinois “ on the Oquawka fidd, plots growing sweet doyer that 
was plowed under March 28 yidded 52 per cent more com than plots 
not growing sweet dover; sweet dover plots that were plowed April 
25 yidded 37 per cent more com than plots that did not grow sweet 
dover; and sweet dover plots that were plowed Mi^ 8 yidded 35 per 
cent more com than plots that did not grow sweet dov«r.”^^ Besides 
diowing the value of sweet dover as a green manure this Illinois eccperi- 
ence diows that it is not always necessary to turn under a large amount of 
organie matter. A anna-Hgr amount of the ri glit . iriwd and used in the 
li^t way may be quite m effective as a larger quantity. 
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In Iowa, the use of cowpeas and lye as catch crops after oats 
turned under in fall for the next summer’s coin crop did not 
the yields of com, but red clover seeded with oats ftnrf turned under the 
same fall increased the yidds of com by 11 bushds pw acr& 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is not possble to 
why the turning under of a green-manure crop unmntimag increases the 
yields of the following crop and sometimes does not, but it is bdieved 
tibat the causes are associated with the nature (tf the soil and the course 
of decomposition. The latter will vary with the soil, the wafArial 
turned under, and the time of turning under, and some of the failures 
may be due to one cause or another, or to a eominnation of causes. It is 
clear that green manures will increase yields and it remains for future 
study to analyze more accuratdy, tTinn ig at present possible, the factors 
that make for success or failure in order that success may be mote gen- 
erally attained. 

Sflfect of Green Manuring on Yidds of Small Grain. — ^The Tennessee 
Experiment Station conducted on three farms a series of ftT parimPtifa 
with different forms of phosphates, the plats of one series being limed and 
of one unlimed; on some plats cowpeas were grown and cut for hay, while 
on others the cowpeas were turned under. The average yidds on all 
comparable plats showed an annual increase in wheat yidds of a little 
more than 4 budids per acre on the green-manured plats. 

At the North Carolina Experiment Station, trials were conducted 
on two series of plots on one of which cowpeas were turned under, while 
on the other no summer crop was grown. Wheat was seeded every* fall 
on all plats and these were fertilized. Table XXXVI shows the treat- 
ment and yields. 

TABLE XXX\TII 

Treatment and 4- Year Averaoe Yields of Wheat, in Bushels per Ache, 
AT THE North Carolina Agricultural Experiment iStation 


Yields 


Treatment 


With Without 
Pea Vines : Pea \'’ir!es 


No fertilizer 

20.7 

11.01 

Kainit, 300 pounds per acre 

25.42 

8.96 

Acid pho^hate, 300 pounds \ 



Cotton se^ mekl, 87^ pounds V 

26.07 

11.40 

Efunit, 37^ poun^ J 



Cotton seed meal, 300 pounds. . . 

21.85 

13.52 
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38. — ^Wbeat pawn continuoual}’ in Nev Jersey, no green numure. 
(N«w Jcnqr Agrieoltural Experiment Station.) 



Fig. 39. — Wheat grom contmuously but with a soybean catch crop grown for green 
manure after the wheat. Compare Fig. 38. 

(New Jezeay ▲sriealtnral Experiment Station.) 
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It is evident in this esse that, while the fstilisets alone little 
effect, the tuining under of oowpea vines with the fertOisers produced 
huge increases. 

At the Arkansas Station, a trial with wheat following a heavy growth 
of cowpeas, soybeans^ and velvet beans resulted in lower yields after 
turning under the entire growth than after turning under the stubble 
only. It is stated that, where the cowpeas and vdvet beans had been 
turned under, the germination was poor and it is evident that, in this 
case, the green-manure crop was not properly handled. The turning 
under of a heavy growth may leave the ground too loose for the best 
growth of crops and much work still needs to be done before precise 
advice can be given. 

The Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station has for many years 
carried on a green-manuring experiment with wheat as the indicator 
crop, parallding the experiment with com referred to on page 165. 
The results for five 3 rearB were published in 1918 arid the twdve-year 
average annual yiel<ib of wheat kindfy fiunished by Dr. T. E. Wolfe 
are given bdow: 


.\fter soybeans turned under 26.02 

After soybeans cut for hay 21. OB 

Check 16.09 

•After buckwheat turned under 17.42 

After buckwheat cut for Bay 12.94 


In this case green manuring with buckwheat was not as useful as growing 
soybeans for hay. 

The value of a green-manure catch crop is well shown by a long- 
term experiment aanied out at the New Jersey .Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Here wheat and r;>'e ha^-e been grown continuouriy from 
1909 to 1921, one plat with no green manure, Fig. 38, the other with a 
legume catch crop seeded after the wheat and lye were harvested, 
Fig. 39. 

The report made in 1922 is summarized in Table XXXIX. 

It is of considerable interest to note that here the legume catch crop 
has not only increased yields, but has increased the nitn^n in the crop 
and, hence, has improved the quality of the product. 

At the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa, as well as on some of the 
experimental farms in the other provinces of Canada, red clover has been 
us^ as a winter cover and green-manure crop, that is, it has been seeded 
with giTmll grain and allowed to stand over winter, being turned under 
for a BiiTnTnBT crop. In 1897, right twentieth-acre plats were sriected 
at the Central Experimental Farm, four bring seeded to grain with zed 
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TABLE XXXIX 

Atbbagb AmmuaIi Dbt Whobt Yhilob or Wheat and Rye, 1900-1021 
wini AND wnnouT a Legdiie Catch Chop 


(New Jeta^ E:q>eriinent Ststian) 


Plot 68 

Rte, No Legumb 

_ 1 

Plot 70 

Rte, Legume 

Gzaiiiy 

Biiaheb 

Straw, 

Founds 

Nitrogen, 

Pounds 

Grain, 

Buahdis 

Straw, 

Pounds 

Nitrogen, 

Pounds 

16.9 

2080 

24.6 

22.6 

3038 

34.9 

Plot 60 

Wheat, No LEomcB 

Plot 71 

Wheat, Legume 

Grainy 

Bnahela 

Straw, 

Poun<b 

Nitrogen, 

Pounds 

Grain, 

Budi^ 

Straw, 

Pounds 

Nitrogen, 

Pounds 

11.6 

1330 

■i 

18.1 


32.8 


dk>ver, and four ^thout dover. The dover was turned under and oats 
sown in 1898 and this was followed with batlqr in 1899, no green-manure 
crop being grown between the oats and the barley. Not only did the 
dover turned under in 1898 increase the yidd of oats by nearly 30 per 
cent, but it also had a marked effect on the barley in 1899. In 1902, 
oats and other crops were planted following a grain crop with and 
without dover. The yidds of oats in 1902 were as follows; 

Budieb 


Afta wheat, no clover 63.53 

After wheat, with dover 72.04 

After barley, no dover 01.18 

After barley, with dover 70.60 

After oate, no dover 58.88 

After oate, with dover 70.69 


In each case there was a marked increase of from 5 to 10 bushds or 
nuae par acre. 

At the Nappan Experimental Farm, wheat, oats, and barley were 
grown in 1905, after three years of continuous grain cropping with and 
without dover as a oompaxuon crop. The yidds for 1905 are given in 
Tabled 
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TABLE XL 

Yields of Grain, in Bobhxlb fib Acbi 



Wheat 

Oats 

Bablby 

Flatl 

Plat 2 

Plat 1 

Plat 2 

Platl 

Plat2 

No clover 

34.33 

40.00 


41.18 

35.29 

60.00 

60.85 

32.71 

37.92 

38.54 

42.92 

Glover in grain 



With the exception of oats, plat 2, there has been a marked increase 
in yields as a residt of turning under the cbver. 

At the Central Experimental Farm, a series of plats seeded to grain 
were heavily fertilised with commerdal fertiliser for ten or dev^ years 
and during this time the average yield of oats was 44.88 bushds. At the 
end of this time, the fertiliser applications were discontinued, clover 
was seeded as a companion crop in the grain, and turned uiuier for the 
TiftTt. grain crop. At the end of five years of this green-manure practice, 
the oat yidds had risen to an average of 56.69 bushels; the average 
ii.Tinini.1 yidd of wheat was increased by more than 40 per cent, and that of 
barley by 48 per cent. While it may be that here the dover served to 
iTialfft the residues of the previously applied fertilisers available, this is in 
itsdf a useful function. 

In Western rin-Tnuia. the conditions are very different from those in 
the East. The soil is well stored with organic matter, which is made 
available by fallowing and here the turning under of green-manure 
crops has shown no increased yidds over fallow, although there has been 
a marked increase in yidds on the green-manured plats compared with 
those continuously' cropped with wheat. In Minnesota also, the prac- 
tice of seeding dover with grain and turning this under for the next grain 
crop Hoai been carried on for many years, having been commenced in 
1894. In 1916, the results showed an average annual increase from 
dover over the entire period of 2.6 budiels per acre. A similar experi- 
ence was had in North Dakota, where also 2 to 3 pounds red clover 
seed per acre were seeded 'with grain and turned under for the following 
grain crop. The yidds of wheat on the green-manured plats ha\'e 
averaged 2 bushels per acre more than on those without dover and 
from 2 to 4 bushds per acre more than on plats where other s mall 
grain alternated with wheat. 

Green man'uimg has not increased grain yidds in Nebraska where 
again tha contains condderabie stores of organic matter, and where 
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falknring this available. Reid peas were turned under on one 

plat and rye on another, both in the bloom stage, and oats were seeded 
on tho se pla te, as well as on some in com or in spring wheat the previous 
year, and on aimmcr tilled land. The yields were, oats after oats, 16.3 
Knatirfa ; aftcT lyc plowed under, 21.7; after peas plowed under, 22.2; 
foUowing com and spring wheat, 19.6 and 19.4 bushels, respectivebr, and 
on summer tilled land, 27.4 bushe l s. 

On sandy in the San Joaquin Valley of California, green manuiv 
ing followed by summer fallow during which complete decay of the green 
manures could take place has increased the yields of wheat over those 
from fallow alone, as shown in Table XLI. 

TABLE XLI 

Yields or Wheat on Sandt Bom or the San Joaquin Valley, 
Following Gbebn Manubbs 

(Average of Two Years) 


After fallow 33.3 

After horse beauB turned under 37.6 

After CSanada peas turned under 36.5 

After lye and vetch turned under 54.0 

After rye turned under 52.3 

After wheat (one year only) 16.7 


In Germany green manuring is used mostly for hoed crops, but there 
aie some records showing the effect of green manures on rye. Nolle 
quotes Baesder as authority for the following figures, which form part 
of the report of an experiment to determine the best time to turn under 
green manures for rye. 


TABLE XLII 

Yields of Rye Giuxn Secubed afteb Tubning under a 
Gbeen-manxtre Crop 


(All Figures in Bushels per Acre) 



After 

YeUow 

Lupines 

After 

Blue 

Lupines 

After 

White 

Lupines 

After 

Serm- 

della 

After 

Crimson 

Clover 

After 

Sand 

Vetch 

No 

Green 

Manure 

Rye, Grain 

30.87 

44.53 

m 

42.63 

35.95 

39.38 

18.12 


In each case, a considerable increase in grain was secured after green 
manuring. 
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Bioe has been grown in China and Japan from time immemorial 
green manuring has been practiced for many centuries. It is certain, 
therefore, that profitable results have followed the practice. The devd- 
opment of the rice industry in Texas, Louisiana, and California is a 
matter of recent history and, on the newer lands, the need of naing green- 
manure crops has not yet been fdt. However, Chambliss has recorded 
a series of cultural experiments that idiow the value of turning under 
green manures for this crop in Louisiana. In the table below are given 
the average yidds for five years from a few of the experiments recorded; 
the figures selected represent those showing the highest yields. 

TABLE XUn 

Fxve-tbar Average Yields of Rice in Pounds per Acre 
Following Treatment Shown 

Treatment 


No fertilizer, average of 3 plats 1438 

Dried blood, 160 pounds per acre 1544 

Sulphate of ammonia, 100 pounds \ ^ 1^9 

Sulphate of potadi, 100 pounds / 

Limestone, 200 pounds 1512 

Horse manure, 2000 pounds 1539 


Biloxi soybeans plowed under after beans were harvested. . 2353 


While, in this case, the turning under of the soybeans may be con- 
sidered to be the use of plant residues rather than green manuring, the 
distinction is one of economics rather than of effect on yields. 

In India, where green manures are used as a preparation for wheat 
and for rice, good results have attended the practice, though there the 
moisture may become the limiting factor and may influence the results 
more than does the green manure. Allan records increased yields of 
223 pounds of grain after Sunn (Cr^alaria) and 203 pounds after Sawri 
{Setbania), as a result of three years’ trials. The unit of area is not 
given, but since yields are given in English units, it is presumed that the 
unit of area was one acre. In Madras,-®® increased yields of rice of 474 
pounds per acre in 1915, and 426 pounds in 1916 were reported. In 
this case, the green manure was supplemented with bone meal and 
potash. In the Kandy district of Ceylon, the turning under of Sunn 
hftfl increased 3aelds of rice 27 and 50 per cent, and in the south of India, 
this green manure has increased yidds 70 per cent.^^ At the IVIar- 
thur®^^ P^arm in Mysore, the following yields of paddy rice were secured 
after treatment ^ven: 
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TABLE XLIV 

Ymuis or Fadst in Founds pub Acre irrm , Gbniin Mandbjno 


Twtsisiit Gnin Stxaw 

Control. 1330 1840 

tnanim tig with Crabdarin .ittBcro 1840 2660 

Cf—n mpnming with CrottJoria juncsa + superphoqihate. 2520 3400 

Green wMtmiTiTig with oowpeas 2120 2620 

Qnm manuiing with oowpeas + supetphoephate 2080 2680 


Effect of Gzeen Matnirltig oa Cotton Yields. — Not many satisfaetoiy 
leconb axe available in ezpenment station literature to show the effect 
of green TnaniiriTig on yields of cotton. Such reports as have been found 
idate mainly to the turning under of a summer green manure for 
cotton the fbOowiag year and this natural^ involves a considerable loss 
of organio matter and of nitrogen whether the green-manure crop is 
flowed under in late fall or is left dead and decaying on the surface 
during a southern winter. YVlnter cover crops appear not to have been 
much tried by the experiment stations, thou{^ the use of such crops is 
not uncommon and has been attended with good results. The Alabama 
(Canebiake) Station grew cotton after various crops, but the best yidds 
were secured following a l^ume out for hay. In one case, however, the 
Alabama Station secured striking results, the yirids of seed cotton being 
1533 pounds per acre following a crop of cowpeas turned under, 1373 
pounds per acre where vdvet beans were turned under, and 837 pounds 
per acre where cotton followed cotton without a green-manure crop. 
In another case, the peas were picked before being turned under and tl^ 
yield of cotton was increased 32 per cent as a result of turning under the 
cowpea vmea At the Geor^ Station, it was shown that, while thei 
yirid of cotton was larger when cowpeas were turned under than when 
they were removed as hay, the total cash value of crops for the two years 
was less for the cotton on the green-manured plat than for the cotton 
and tiiie cowiiea hay produced on the other plat. 

In 1907, the Alabama (Ganebrake) Station planted cotton on bur 
clover and on crimson clover turned under, and this is the only record 
found showing yirids of cotton after turning under a winter cover crop, 
thon^ in other cases the winter cover crops have been cut for hay and 
the stubble turned under, and in most such cases, increases in yidds 
of cotton have fdlowed. The record of the yidd of cotton refraied to 
above chows that the check plat yidded 784 pounds seed cotton, the plat 
zeeeEving 200 pounds cotton seed meal and 240 pounds add phosphate 
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yidded 800 pounds, that on which bur clover was turned under, 960 
pounds, and that on which 75 per cent of the crop of crimson dover was 
turned under, 044 pounds of seed cotton per acre. The Arlta-Tiang Sta- 
tion turned under cowpea vines and cowpea stubble, and the yield of seed 
cotton following cowpeas was 1409 pounds per acre, following cowpea 
stubble, 1291 pounds, and following cotton, 1008 poiinds. It is stated 
that similar yidds have been secured every year for five years. 

While official records are not available, it is known that cotton 
growers on sandy land in South Carolina have very greatly increased 
the yields of cotton by turning under crimson clover. In some cases, 
the increase is reported to have been ten times the yield previoudy 
secured from the land. Bur clover has also been used in South Carolina 
as a green manure for cotton, and after two crops of bur clover have been 
turned under the yield of cotton has been increased 20 to 100 per cent. 
Miller ^ has described the case of a run-^own farm in Virginia on which 
the yield of cotton was increased from a third of a bale to a bale of cotton 
per acre after a few years of a rotation of cotton with crimson clover at 
the last working one year, and com with cowpeas, the nesct. Both com 
and cotton yidds increased as the soil became supplied with organic 
matter. On the good lands of the IMississippi delta, the yields of cotton 
were increased in one case by 722 pounds seed cotton per acre as a result 
of turning under a winter crop of red clover followed by soybeans which 
were hogged off. While such cases as last mentioned do not have the 
exactness of definite experiments, they are in a way of even greater value 
as a record of what has been accomplished by providing an ample supply 
of organic matter for the soil. 

Effect of Turning under Green Manures on the Yield of Potatoes. — 
The turning under of one year’s growth of clover grown as a companion 
crop has increased the ^deld of potatoes in Canada. In the experiments 
already referred to, where grain was grown with and without clover, the 
yields of potatoes following the grain were increased by an average of 
39 bushels per acre by reason of turning under the clover. 

In Southern California, various legumes and barley, the latter with 
and without extra nitrogen, were turned under for potatoes. The two- 
year average 3 deld of potatoes after barley alone was 9732 poimds per 
acre, that after barley with an average of 102 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre was 11,711 pounds, and the average from all plats on which legumes 
had been turned imder was 13,588 pounds. In this case, the turning 
under of la giiTnft green manures had a greater effect than more than 100 
pounds of nitrogen in artificial fertilizer added to the barl^. 

An experiment conducted at the Wisconsin Station, although for only 
one year, gives such dear evidence of the value of red dover as a green- 
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maiiiiwt crap iiiat it is worth mentiomng in some detail In 1905, 
part of a fidtd had been in potatoes and part in small grain seeded to 
clover. In 1906, the dover was turned under early in June, when 8 
to 12 M g b j and four plats were then laid out on the entire fidd. 
Flat I lecdved 10 loads wdl-iotted manure per acre, Flat II commercial 
feriiluer wwiaatfng of 300 pounds desiccat^ bone, 200 pounds potas- 
dum sulphate, and 200 pounds nitrate of soda per acre. Plat III served 
as leoeiving no fertilizer and Flat IV was on the land where dover 

was taii'nftd under; the first three plats were on the potato land of 1905. 
Hie yidd of potatoes in bushds per acre was: 


Marketable Culls 

Elat 1 1S3 — 27 pounds 13-67 pounds 

Flat n 182—45 pounds 9-32 pounds 

Flat m 167—45 pounds 7 ~ 8 pounds 

Flat IV (Oover) 234—28 pounds 2- 3 pounds 


Ih this case, the dover was a companion crop and cost nothing to 
produce except the cost of the seed and yet the increased yidd on the 
clover plat was 51 bushels per acre more than that secured by the use of 
bftwiR manure or of oammerdal fertilizer. 

Grimson dover seeded in com at the last working increased the jiidd 
of potatoes in Maryland in 1895 by 50 per cent above that on adjoining 
l«»nd without ciimson clover. Some Michigan farmers have a^pted 
the practice of turning under a full year’s growth of alfalfa as a prepara- 
tion for potatoes, and it is reported by one of these that an increased 
yidd of 90 bushels per acre results from the practice. 

Potatoes being an important crop in Germany a number of studies 
have been noade on the effect of green manures on yidds. This has been 
especially the case on the sandy lands peculiarly jfitted for potato cul- 
ture, as wdl as for green manuring. The estate “ Lupitz ” consists 
laigdy of poor sand, and on this sand A. Schultz has noade a notable 
contribution his practical applicatioa of green manuring. During 
ten yean of his occupancy of the estate, 1875-1884, stock was kept and 
stable noanure used, while in 1885, the Qj^stematic substitution of green 
manures for stable manure was commenced. Potatoes were grown 
every year and the teuryear average yield for the first period was 192 
budids per acre; the average annual yidd for the second or green- 
manuring period of ten years was 293 bushds per acre. Here there is no 
duect ccunparison between vaiioudy .treated plats the wuna season, but 
an illustration of what can be accomplidied in a practical way by the 
turning under of green-manure crops. 

Clausaii grew rye in 1892 and seeded lupnes and early and lateeown 
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led clover in differeat {date. The yidd of potatoes in pounds per acre 
on three check plats averaged 17,104 pounds; after lupines turned undor, 
19,825 pounds; after eady-sown red dover, 25,839 pounds; and after 
late-sown red dover, 19325 pounds. In all these cases, the green 
manure was a oompanum or a catch crop, but in all cases, especially 
after early-sown red dover, very substantial increases in yidds were 
secured. Schnddewind and assodates^’^ seeded blai^ medio and alsike 
dover in bariqr and on other {data th^ seeded a mixture of peas, beans, 
and vetches as a catch, crop after the bachy was harvested. The first 
series ran for four years, the Mack medic that grew in the barl^ and 
the l^ume mixture that followed the barlqr being turned under each year 
for potatoes and the yidds compared with those secured after biul^ 
stubble without a catch crop. The average ftnniial yidds w^ as 
fdlows: 

Boahds 

per Acre 


After Uaek medic 336.23 

After legame mixture 317.28 

No green manure 280.57 

Ineresee from Uack medic 55.67 

Inereeae from legume mixture 36.67 


Alsike clover and black medic were seeded in wheat one year and 
turned under for potatoes. The yields of potatoes were: 

Buahela 
per Acte 


After black medic 321.39 

After aiaike 314.56 

No green manure 282.16 

Inereaae from black medic 59.23 

Increaae from aiaike 52.40 


One more illustration of the effect of a green manure on the jdelds 
of potatoes in Germany will suffice. Lemmennan, in the course of a 
study on the effect of stable manure applied when a green mantire is 
tum^ under, seeded lupines as a catch crop after rye. These were 
turned under with and without stable manure and the yidds of potatoes 
following on these plats were compared with those secured from plats 
to which stable manure only had been added and with the yields from 
those without nitrogenous fertilizers. The quantities of green manure 
were carefully equalized on eadi plat and the same amount of stable 
manure used on all plats tecdving stable manure. The yidds of 
potatoes were as follows: 
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ISO 


Buflhols 
per Acre 


No green iu».7U 

Stable manure 160.67 

Qreen 226.09 

Qngti mamiie + stable 262.06 

IncKsae for green moauie, over oheok 116.38 

Inoeoae for green maauie, over stable iQsziuTe 75.41 


Tw DenmArk, the tuniiiig under of aerraddla increased the yidds of 
35.63 buahds per acre and turning under red clover increased 
yidds by 38.60 bushds per acre. 

of a Gteen Manure on the Yield of Sugar Beets.— While no 
ttir pariTnAnt. statlon data have been found in the United States coveting 
the effect of turning imder a green-manure crop for sugar beets, a number 
of valuable records have been made of the yields secured by fanners in 
eastern Gdarado as a result of using sweet dover as a green manuxe.^^ 
A which in 1922 yielded 7 tons of beets per acre wasj in 1923, 
seeded to oats with sweet dover as a companion crop. Inl624thefidd 
was replanted to beets, which yidded 14 tons per acre and in 1925 the 
■ftTWft fidd yielded 18 tons. On another fidd, the average yidds of beets 
for several years previously bad been 9 tons per acre. On this fidd 
sweet dow was turned under in the fall of its first season and the 
yidd of beets following was 13 tons per acre. One farmer produced 21 
tons of beets per acre on a 17-acre field green mamued with sweet 
dover, while the balance of the farm yidded 16.6 tons per acre. The 
experience of beet farmers in this section shows that the turning under 
of sweet dover as green mamue may increase beet yidds from 50 to 
100 per cent. 

In Germany, where the sugar beet is a major crop, many studies 
have been made along this line and most of them show that green manur- 


TABLE XLV 

VniLDs or SuoAB Bams, S-Yiiab Avskaob Amaa GBaaa-iuinjBE Crops 

(Tons per Acre) 



Roots 

Sugar 

Leaves 

AffMT ViIaaIt mMlin 

18.52 

3.36 

13.78 

After mizfcure 

19.09 

Z.4A 

13.76 

No green mBnnre 

17.36 

3.13 

12.05 

Tnfmftftaft for blftck medic 

1.18 

.24 

1.74 

TniwBitiift for lAgKTvtft mixture 

1.76 

.31 

1.70 
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ing will ineresae tbe yidd of beets. Schoddewind and aasodates 
carried on ail expeiunent with black medic and aJske (doArer as Bobeidiaiy 
crops, and a l^;uine mixture as a catch crop to precede beets as has been 
described above for potatoes. The three-year average yidds after black 
medic and the legume mixture and the two-year average after black 
medic and alsike dover are diown in Tables XLV and XLVI. 

TABLE XLVI 

YiXLDS or SOGAB BbEIB, 2-YeAB AVBBAiCXB AFTBB GBSEN-HAXTnDB Cbo» 


(Tons per Acre) 


1 

Beets 

Sugar 

Leaves 

After black medic 

If 

3.39 

10.39 

After g-lailg^ clover 


3.33 

10.15 

No green manure 

■filM 

2.90 

6.37 

Increase after black medic 


.49 

4.22 

Increase after clover 


.43 

3.79 



Lemmerman used lupines and serradella as main crops and turned 
under the entire growth for beets. The fields of beets and leaves, fresh 
weight in tons per acre are given in Table XLVII. 

TABLE XL\1I 

Yields of Sugar Beets Following Main Crop Green Manure 
(Tons per Acre) 


Bcvt.s 

Iji-avp.s 

No nitrogen 

21. OSS 

3.090 

Stable manure 

2.5. 7So 

3.02S 

Lupines as green manure 

34.3S1 

4.S99 

Lupines as green manure + stable manure 

37.765 

4.943 

No nitrogen 

22.267 

3.563 

Stable manure 

25.6.52 

3 690 

Serradella as green manure 

33.17S 

5.032 

Serradella as green manure -r stable manure 

3().200 

4.076 

Increase from lupines over check 

12.692 

1.202 

Increase from lupines over stable manure 

S..595 

1.S70 

Increase from serradella over check 

10.911 

1.470 

Increase from serradella over stable manure 

7.526 

1.336 
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Eflfect of Gxeea Maniiiiiig <m tile IHelds of Sugar Caiie.-^iigBr cane 
is grown on rich land and natniaSy the need of green-manure crops is 
not so soon felt as in the case of crops grown on poorer land. However, 
is an incieasiDg realisation of the importance of otganie matter, 
and a few striking results secured green manuring serve to diow 
that this practice deserves greater attention than it has so far received. 
'Die Louisians Experiment Station began a study of green manuring 
on mga-r «w.tia and, as a result of trials with various legumes, found that 
Jfeblofustndtea greatly increased the yield of cane. Beporidng on these 
tests in 1923, Ta^art pves the fdlowing four-y^ average number of 
stalks per acre, tons of cane harvested, and per cent sucrose in juice 
from plats with and without MdUotus: 

TABLE XLVm 

XtnfBEB or SriiaDS nsa Acbb, Tom or Cahii, .and Pbb Cunt or Svcbosb in 
J incn roB Sosab Canb Gbown with and whboot Mbulotob Indica 

(Average for 1Q17-Ifl22, with 1918 and 1021 Omitted) 


Number or SvALEa beb Acre 

Tons Cane 

PER Acre 

Feb Cent Sucrose 
IN Juice 

Spring Count 

Fall Count 

Clover 

Flat 

Check 

Plat 

Clover 

Plat 

Check 

Plat 

Glover 

Flat 

Check 

Plat 

Glover 

Plat 

Check 

Flat 

9041 

7656 

16,525 

13,711 

m 

9.87 

10.77 

11.01 


MdUotus was used here as a catch crop without interfering with the 
use of the land by the main crop. 

IncreaseB horn the use of cowpeas as a one-year Tna-in crop green 
manure have be^ reported from Argentina.***’ In 1910, nnma land 
which had produced cane for fourteen to fifteen years and which in that 
year yirided about 2 tons of cane per acre was prepared and replanted 
to cane. The 1911 crop was a complete failure, and cowpeas were 
seeded, turned under May, 1912, cane planted in August, and the 1913 
yidd of cane was 15 tons per acre. It would scarcely be wise to attribute 
this entire gain to the turning under of the cowpeas, since many other 
factors may have c(mtributed to the result and there is no recmd of a 
(dieoik plat, but there is no doubt that the cowpeas contributed materially 
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to the increased In India, Sunn (CrotaZetnajuaesa) has been used 

as a green manure for sugar cane and Knight has reported that, in four 
years, during vrfaich stable manure was compared with Sunn, the yidd 
from the Suim plat was slic^tily greater than titat bran the stdhie-manure 
plat and that the cost of producing the Sunn was much lees than the 
cost of the staUe manure. 

BEfect of Green Mannibig on Tobacco. — Green manuring has not 
been a conqncuous'succeBs with tobacco in the United States, though it 
is reported to be successful under certain conditions in the tropes. In 
the United States, tobacco has done best on “ rested ” land, but in di^ 
triets where land is valuable, continoous tobacco growing is practiced, 
sometimes with apparent success, but often yidds tend to decline. It is 
bdieved that organic matter should be worked into the soil, but so far 
the search for a satisfactory green-manure crop has not been wholly 
successful In the Ckmnecticut tobacco fidds where the culture is very 
intensive, vetch was tried masy years ago and more recently timothy 
has been used by some growers. Both oops have, however, been found 
wanting in permanmit general value. A rotation induding red clo\'er 
as a full year crop, one hay crop bdng removed and the next turned 
under appears to have been the on^' system to compare at all favorably 
both as to yidds and quality of tobacco produced, with the growing of 
tobacco on “ rested ” Itmd. As far as records of yields and value of the 
crop are concerned, the only record found is that in a recent study by 
Gamer and associates. Tobacco was grown in a three-year rotation 
of tobacco, wheat, red clover, one crop of clover being cut for hay, the 
other left and turned under very early' in spring; with crimson clo\er, 
with hairy vetch, and with rye as co\er crops in continuous tobacco 
culture and in two-year rotations of tobacco and wheat with crimson 
dover and cowpeas following wheat. All co\er crops ha\e been turned 
under, and the yields from these plats compared with those from plats 
continuously in tobacco without a cover crop. .All except two plats were 
fertilized and the yields from these two unfertilized plats are not included 
in Table XLIX, since the yields from these plats were so low as 
to indicate that the lack of minerals was the limiting factor. 

The value in dollars, bdng the result of yield and quality, shows that 
in some of these cases, thou^ the green-manure crop increased yields, 
the quality was inferior. The use of red clover has increased the 
yield and improved the quality, while crimson clover and rye have been 
decidedly unsatisfactory. While the results with vetch hav-e shown a 
gain, the authors point out that the fluctuations in the yield of tobacco 
on the vetch plats have been large, while those after red clover have been 

gmnll 
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TABLE XUX 


Avbbago S-Ybab Yiblds Aino Gbobs Valitb fob Agbb, 1916-1023, fbom 
Tobacco on Plats Vabiocslt Tbbatbd on thb Upfbb Makboro, Mabtland 
Tobacco Ezpbbimbnt Station 


Cropping System 

Average Yields, 
Pounds per Acre 

Gross Value, 
Dollars per Acre 

Tobacco, wheat, red clover 

1166 

345 

Tobacco, wheat, crimson clover 

989 

77 

Tobacco, crimson clover 

892 

231 

Tobacco, vetch 

1115 

296 

Tobacco, rye 

759 

197 

Tobacco, fallow (check) 


267 

Tobacco, wheat, cowpeas 

1136 

267 


In the tropics, good results, but often not great increases in yields, 
have been reported and, according to Howard and Howard, green 
manuiing can be successfully used only on light, hi^-lying, well- 
drained soils”; if used on low, wet soils decreased yields result. The 
time that elapses between plowing under the green manure plant- 
ing the tobacco is also of great importance, two months being the most 
favorable interval. On the whole, the problem of green manuring for 
tobacco is one requiring much more study and at present red clover in a 
rotation appears to be more satisfactory thn-n any other crop to precede 
tobacco in the United States. In the tropics, Crotalaria juncea has given 
good results if used as above indicated. 

Effect of a Green-mantue Crop on the Yield of Truck Crops* — Where 
intensive trucking is practiced, it is essential that TYiftYiTYninfi yields be 
obtained and, as a rule, stable manure and commercial fertilizers are 
liberally used. The increasing scarcity and cost of stable manure 
made it necessary for some truckers to resort to the use of legume green- 
manure crops to replace or supplement the stable manure. Johnson 
has reported the results of a trial on Norfolk gravelly loam, which had 
not been under cultivation for a number of years and was in a low state of 
fertihty. On one series, crimson clover followed each nfipin crop and 
was turned under for the next crop, on another 15 tons of stable manure 
were applied a nnuall y and on a third series no organic matter was sup- 
plied. To some plats, 4000 pounds of complete commercial fertilizer 
were applied per acre annually, to others 2000 pounds, and others 
iBcdved no commercial fertihzer. In Table L are given the average 
annual yields of two crops of kale and of three crops each of cabbage, 
white* potatoes, and sweet potatoes. It will be noted that the addition 
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of oomplete fertilizer was more needed with green manures tTiiin with 
stable manure, as the latter naturally carried considerable quantities of 
minerals. With no commercial fertilizer, the yields after green manure 
were markedly less than those after stable manure, but with commercial 
fertilizers the yields after green manures often exceeded those after stable 
manure. 


TABLE L 

Yields or Truck Crops after Green Manure and Stable Manure, 

WITH AND WITHOUT LiME AND FeBTXUZEBS 



Cropa 

1 

; i 

1 No Animal j 

1 Manure or ! 
j Cover Crops i 

1 j 

Legumes 
Turned 
under. 
Winter 
Cover Crops 

Lime and 
Legumes 
Turned 
under 

TJiw 

Animal 

Manure 

Turned 

under 

Animel 

Manure 

Tuned 

under, 

15 Tone 
per Acre 

Annually 

Kale 

^40001ba. 

! i 





Gabbaoe 

eommereial 


0.000 lbs. 

11,310 Iba. 

10,300 lbs. 

17,800 lbs. 

16,010 Ibe. 

Potatoce 

fertiliaar 


7,904 Iba. 1 

13,416 Iba. 

10,160 lbs. 

17,646 lbs. 

15,760 Ibe. 

Sweeta | 

per acre 


114 bu. : 

224 bu. 

- 1 

238 bu. 

250 bu. 

226 bu. 

1 

I annually j 


168 bu. ; 

227 bu. 

! 263 bu. ' 

213 bu. i 

i 244 bu. 

Kale 

r 2000 Iba. 







Cabbage | 

[ conmercial 

ll.S801bs. ; 

13.3S01ba. 

! 10,446 Iba. , 

10,000 lbs. 

' 15,440 Ibe. 

Potatoes 

1 fertiliser 

. ! 0,840 Iba. : 

12,080 lbs. 

1 14.4S01bs. 

14,160 lbs. 

1 13,760 lbs. 

Sweeta j 

I per acre 

154 bu. ! 

231 bu. ! 

248 bu. 

237 bu. 

195 bu. 


annually 

2S4bu. 

237 bu. 

1 257 bu. 

288 bu. 

311 bu. 

Kale 

■ So 

1,965 lbs. ! 

2,160 lbs. 

5,740 Ibn. 

11,600 lbs. 

7,960 lbs. 

Cabbage ; 

i‘ijnimeri*iul 

2,215 lbs. ; 

2,700 lbs. 

i 6,300 Ibii. 

S,SSU lbs. 

: 4,800 lbs. 

Potatoes . 

fertiliser 

57 bu. . 

72 bu. 

100 bu. . 

131 bu. 

01 bu. 

Sweeta 


178 bu. 

13Sbu. 

IM bu. 

184 bu. 

272 bu. 


The Rhode Island Agricultural Experiment Station has carried on 
some work with green manures as a substitute for stable manure. Prior 
to 1922, no ver>’ definite results had been secured, partly it seems because 
it has been difficult to get a satisfactory' leguminous winter cover crop. 
It is reported that the green-manure plots yielded more cabbages than 
the plots recei\'ing only manure, but about a fourth less tomatoes and 
celery'.”^'^® 

The shortage and high cost of stable manure have been felt among 
vegetable growers in England, as well as in America, and studies on the 
use of green manures instead of stable manure have been commenced at 
the Royal Horticultural Society's, Wisley Laboratory-. The first report 
on these studies by- Page covers the effect of various green manures 
on the yields of turnips. The soil on which the experiments were con- 
ducted is described as a light sand and the green manure on one-half of 
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the -nas tumed under in autumn, that on the other hialf in Spring. 
TIib growth, especially that of the legumes turned imder in the autumn, 
was and the increases in yields of turnips secured were not large, 
but the p^**^ on which the green manure was incorporated with the soil 
in the sining nearly all showed good increases. Table LI gives the 
record for the spring-plowed section, and Table HI that for the autumn- 
plowed section: 

TABLE 11 

Quamtitt of Gbben-manttbb Matssbiait Tdbnbd undxBi Yibld of Tuenzfs 
AKD Ratio of Ingbeasb in thb Tubnip Cbop to Ash-fbeb Material 
Bttbibd. SFsmo Sbsction 


(Widey Laboratories, 1920) 


Git— w Cbof 

Fb—b 

Crop. 
To— 
vmsL Ac— 

Dbt 

O—AXIO 

Tusaixp Yxbld 

Reno or 
Incbba— 

Ma— 
Bobi— . 
(Incl. 
Room), 
Cew. 
PBB Aobb 

Wboub Flaxt 

Room 0»x.T 

Whole 

Plant 

Roots 

Only 

Tom 

per 

Acre 

Per Cent 
of 

Control 

Tone 

per 

Acre 

Per Cent 
of 

Contrd 

Giiinwm dow. 

17.0 

48.5 

20.-4 

287 

10.6 

289 

Rl 

8.2 

Vetch 

8.6 

28.8 

18.7 

268 

9.7 

820 

■Tin 

6.0 

Red dow 

S.9 

14.8 

15.1 

218 

9.8 

806 

■rW 

11.7 

»ye 

8.4 

88.2 

18.4 

180 

8.6 

196 

8.9 

2.6 

Gate* 

2.7 

18.0 

11.4 

161 

7.4 

mSm 

(11.9) 

(8.8) 

Rape 

9.8 

85.1 

10.6 

149 

6.4 

Bfi9 

2.4 

1.4 

Tenip 

7.8 

25.0 

9.9 

140 


WSm 

8.9 

1.4 

Lupines. 



9.2 

130 





Muatazd t 

8.8 

18.7 

9.0 

127 


■il 

4.8 

8.8 

Contrd t 

8.2 

5.8 

7.1 

100 

Bn 

100 




(Izid.ioota) 




■H 




Black Medic... 

1.4 

8.4 

7.1 

100 

B 

100 




* This crop rotted oflF in winter. t This crop wee dying down. { SVeeh erop^weede. 


It is said that this work will be continued and the record of the first 
year certainly opens a number of interesting questions. In proportion 
to the amount of (nganic material tumed under, red clover has made the 
best ehowing; in pmnt of yitids produced on the autumn section, the 
mote rapidly growing noit-l^sumee have given the best results, while 
on the spring tumed section, crimson clover and vetch head the list. 
It k difiScult to understand wl^ black medio with a quantity of organic 
matter on the autumn section nearly equal to that of red dover tixould 
have given results bdow those from the control plot or why lupines on 
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TABLE Ln 

QuANiiTr OF Gbebn Manubb Matebzaii Tubnbd ttndbb, Yield of Ttjbnxfs 
AND Ratio of Increase in Tubnip Cbop to Ask-fbeb Matitib Busied. 
Autuun Section 


(WiaLey Laboratories, 1020) 


Qubh Cbop 

Fbbu 

Chop. 

Tomb. 

PBB AcBB 

Dbt 

Oboaxic 
Mattsb 
Bcbibd. 
(Ikcl. 
Roots), 
CWT. 
PBB Acbb 

Tubnxp Yzbld 

Ratio op 
Ingbbabb 

Wbolb Plaxt 

Boon OxLT 

Whde 

Plant 

Roots 

Only 

Tons 

P«r 

Aero 

Pur Cent 
of 

Control 

Tons 

per 

Acre 

Per Cent 
of 

Control 

Crimaon dorw. 

1.7 

5.7 

7.0 

106 

4.0 

108 

2.2 

0.6 

Veteh 

4.S 

14.9 

10.8 

156 

5.5 

141 

5.8 

2.5 

Red eloT«r 

0.4 

2.9 

7.2 

112 

4.1 

105 

15.0 

5.0 



2.0 

11.9 

11.4 

178 

6.8 

162 

9.6 

4.8 

Oati 

8.6 

16.0 

11.0 

167 

6.8 

162 

6.8 

3.4 

Rgpe 

4.2 

14.7 

6.4 

97 

8.2 

82 



Turnip 

4.2 

18.8 

7.6* 

114 

4.8* 

110 

0.9 

0.5 

T.npiiMi 

0.4 

1.9 

6.8 

95 

8.5 

90 



Muitwd 

5.6 

21.4 

10.4 

158 

5.9 

151 

8.8 

2.0 

Control 

0.8 t 

2.2 

6.6 

100 

8.0 

100 




(Ind. roots) 








Black medic. . . 

0.5 

2.5 


70 

2.4 

62 




* Figures from one crop only. 


t Fresh crop— weeds. 


the spring section should have given an increase no greater than that 
from mustard. 

Hie Efitect of Grew Manuring on Orchard Crops. — Cover crops 
which may or may not be also green-manure crops have long been used 
extensively in orchards throughout the United States. There is con- 
mderable literatiure on the subject containing adnce as to what to sow, 
when to sow, and when to plow, but vei^' little definite information has 
been found as to the effect of a green-manure crop on fields of fruit. 
The general experience of fruit growers has, however, shown that it pa>'s 
to grow cover crops, but the concluaon that such crops pay is founded 
more on the healtMul appearance of the trees and the satisfactory* finan- 
cial outcome than upon any definite, or at least recorded, data regarding 
yidds. 

The Ddaware Station was, perhaps, the first to publish some results 
on this matter when in 1918 McCue reported on a seven-year study with 
various cover crops in a peach orchard. Seven crops were used, some 
summer and some winter crops, and of these five gave increased yields, 
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i rfiAft tiie use of two resulted in decreased jdelds. The poor results 
from the use of oowhom turnips appears to be corrdated with the 
inability the turnips to endure the diade as the trees became older, 
and the very poor stands secured, while the vetch, thou^ 

commonly considered to be a good winter cover crop in the North, 
appears not to have made a satisfactory growth in this case. The aver- 
age yields secured are given in Table LlII. 

TABLE un 

ToriL CoBBacTBD Yududb fboh Fdacbbs Vasiottblt Guam? Manohiid. 

Founds rait Aobb 


(Ddawaie Eqteriment Station, 1911 to 1917, IncL) 


Cover Crop 

Collected Yidd 

Gain or Loss 

Rank 

Gowpeas 

107,844.3 

25,541.2 

1 

Gowpeaa and rape 

98,856.3 

18,294.5 

2 

Spybeaxks 

97,950.5 

16,812.3 

3 

and crimflon dover 

87,509.9 

5,709.7 

4 

Oats 

82,770.7 

970.5 

■ 5 



81,800.2 


6 

Bye and vetch 

80,741.7 

- 1,068.6 

7 

Gowhom tundps. 

79,678.0 

- 2,122.2 

8 


It is stated that the plat green manured with crimson clover was 
thrown out of the tabulation because of poor location of the plat, else 
the showing from “ this excellent plant ” would have been better. 
Farther, crimson clover on the rye and crimson clover plat failed in 1916, 
the ground cover conssting wholly of rye and the yield of peaches fell 
off in 1917. McCue states that the crop of 1917 be disregarded the 
rye and crimson clover plat would rank third instead of fourth. As a 
green-manure crop, oats failed, since in every year but one (1912) the 
yield from the oats plat fell below that of the check. 

In 1912, there was a great deal of killing of the buds and the oats 
showed its value as a cover in hastening the maturity of the buds smd 
preventing winter injury. This quality is naturally of value where such 
injury is likdly to occur, but is a fsurtor in the special cover crop problem 
rather than in that of green manuring. 

At the Montana Agricultural Experiment Station, sm experiment in 
apple growing was started in 1908, and last report on in 1922.^* 
In the orignal plan, plat 1 was to be intercropped to potatoes and plat 5 
was to be clean cropped, but owing to rosette Tn*kiug its appearance 
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alfalfa ^ras aeeded in 1915 in plat 5 and clover was seeded finun 1917 on. 
Hats 2 and 3 wesce seeded to clover, all the growth bdng turned under on 
plat 2 and all growth removed on plat 3, while {dat 4 was seeded to peas. 
An occasional year of dean cultivation was necessary on all jdats to 
keep down weeds. The yidds of McIntodrKed, and Rome Beauty apples 
are given in Table IIV. 


TABLE UV 


Yislos of Afpiss, IK Pounds feb Tbee vboh Plats Vabioublt "Imjam 


mt No. 

MGlNix>sa Red | 

j 

1 Rons Beauty 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1 

67 

196 


28 

94 

92 

2 

45 


169 

31 

97 

67 

3 

38 

89 

104 

27 

62 

67 

4 

32 

60 

96 

26 

17 

43 

5 

31 

41 

65 

5 

6 

24 


The good yields on plat 1 are attributed to the greater amount of 
moisture these trees had during the early years. Peas were not a desit^ 
able green-manure crop in this case and on plat 5 the trees would prob- 
ably have died, had not stable manure been applied in 1917. 

T.ABLE LV 

Yields of Citrus Fruit fbok Plats Variously Treated, 1912-1S16, 

IN Pounds per Tree 


Per Cent 


Flat 

Yields ix Pouxds 
PER Tree, 1912-1916 

Per Cent Fancy and 
Choice Fruit 

Desirable 
sSizED Fruit 
iToO's, 176'3, 
200'si 

Per 

Cent 

Tree- 

Ripe 

Navels 

Valen- 

cias 

1 

Lemons 

Navels 

Valen- 

cias 

i 

Lemons! Navels 

Valen- 

cias 

Lemons 

B 

32 

33 

65 

66 

67 



26 

22 

F 

163 

414 

335 

72 

78 

41 


33 

16 

0 

180 

379 

1 347 

63 

78 

62 


23 

12 

U 

451 

570 

! 510 

71 

88 

62 

H 

54 

9 
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v TiCT.Tw after green manuring 


The effect a green manuze on the yidds of dtriu fruits has been 
by the California Experiment Station and reported in Bulletin 
292. The ^ ^ ^ ^ unfeiv 

{dat F tecdved stable manure, plat 0 stable manure and phos- 
phates, and plat U stable manure, phosphates and a legume green- 
manure crop. During the first three years, a sinall amount of com- 
mercial fertilizer was also used on this plat. Table LV gives the average 
ftT>niiii.l yields in pounds per tree from 1912 to 1916. 

As regards fruits, the only record that appears to have been 
mn/^A on the effect of a green-manure crop is that by Card, who seeded 
crimson clover among Mack cap raspberries and blackberries. The 
yidds from all plats were low, but were dsddedly higher on those plats 
on which crimson dover had been grown and turned under t h a n on the 
control plats, as shown in Table LVI. 

TABLE LVI 


YmsB or Black CSaxs asd BLAcaxasoB, 1001 ano 1902 at nm 
Rhods Iblajtd Station 

(Pounds per Flat) 


1 

1901 

1902 


Pounds 

Ounces 

Founds 

Ounces 

Black caps with crimson clover 

— 


70 

14 

Black caps without crimson clover 

27 

6 

32 

7 

Blackberries with crimson clover 



15 

15.6 

Blackberries without crimson clover 



7 

4.5 


Sesidual ^fect of Gxeen Manuring. — ^It is wdl known that fer- 
tilizers applied, especially if used liberally, are not all utilized by the 
current crop; the following crop also receives some benefit. This resid- 
ual effect is marked when stable manure is used and in 'En gUn ri the 
value of such reddual fertilizer has been estimated and an allowance is 
made therefor to the departing tenant. Such residual effect would 
naturally be expected in the case of a green manure, because early decay 
is always incmnplete and a part of the nitrogen in the plant material 
turned under during aiqr season remains to be utilized by a later crop. 
Very little experimetal evidence for this residual effect has been accu- 
mulated by the experiment stations in the United States, but some has 
been recorded by the CentnJ E:q)erimental Farms in Canada and a 
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great deal by Gormaa writen. In fact, German woikete on the utilizar 
tion of nitrc^ien (XHnmonly take two crops after green manuring and 
expect the secmid to derive marked benefit from the residual effect. 

The Alabama Station turned under vdvet beans on certain- jdats in 
1898 and grew cotton in 1899. The cotton yidded 660 pounds per acre 
more on the vdvet bean plats than on the check and was followed in 
1900 by com, which received no additional nitrogen. The yidd on the 
vdvet bean plat, however, exceeded that on the check idat by 7.5 
bushels or 40 per cent. In 1901, com was again grown, but unfortu- 
nately there is no record of a check plat that year. Eowev«', the com 
on the vdvet beans plowed undm' in 1898 and preceded by two other 
hoed crops outyidded the com on the vdvet bean stubble plat by ^9 
per cent. It is evident that the residual effect lasted, in this ease, for 
three years. In another case, the same station ealcidated that, when 
cowpeas were turned under and were followed by three harvested crops, 
the returns were $42.96 per acre more than on similar land on 

vriiidx no l^;ume had been growiL 

At the AUbama. Caaebrake Station, bur dover and crimson dover 
were turned under in 1907 and cotton was grown in 1907, 1908 and 1909. 
Another plat recdved annnftl applications of 200 pounds cotton-seed 
meal and 200 pounds add phosphate per acre, while the plats on which 
bur and crimson clover had been turned under recdved no fertilizers. 
The effect of the green manure was evident through the crop of 1909 
as shown in Table LVII. 


T.ABLE LVII 


Tbeatuent 


Pounds of »Seeu Cotton per Acre 



IPGT 

I9(:s 

19C9 

Total 

200 pounda cotton seed zneal and 200 pounds 

acid phosphate per acre, annually 

SCO 

MO 

lOOS 

264.S 

Bur clover turned under 

960 

S60 

1020 

2M2 

Crimson clover turned under 

914 

MO 

flo2 

28.t6 

Check 

TS4 

744 

S‘2S 

-2356 


The fact that the residual effect has a distinct value must be borne in 
when consideriiig whether it pays to turn under a green-manure 
crop. The Aikansae Station studied the residual effect of cowpeas 
turned under as agsinst eowpm stubble, cm wheat grown for four sue- 
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eeemve yean afto: the cowpeaa. In the last year the wheat yidlds were, 
dteck pi>*, 10 bushdb;, cowpea stubble jdat, 11 bushels, and cowpeas 
turned un*^**^' 12.8 bushds. The cowpea stubble gave the best increase 
the first wheat year, while the benefit from the whole plant was most 
the second year and was deddedly noticeable the third and fourth 
years. On two other plats, cowpeas were planted after wheat each 
year after 1899 and the yield on tinese plats increased each year, reach- 
ing an average of 17.2 bushels in 1902. 

In the f*.ftTii>dia,Ti work, the reddual effect was very marked. At the 
Central Ebcperimental Farms, clover was grown in 1900 on some plats 
and was turned under in 1901, and crops grown in 1902, and 1903 with 
results shown in Table L VIII. 


TABLE LVm 

Yiklds DtnsiNa Thbxb Ysabb oh Land with ahd without Rhd Clovbb 


(Coitnl Esperimeatal Farms, Canada) 


Previous Crop, 1900 

Fodder 

Com, 

1901 

If 

Potatoes, 

1003 

Canots, 

1903 

Sugar 

Beets. 

1003 


Tods 

Bushds 

Bushels 

Tods 

Tons 

CSover 

25.80 

70.59 

195.33 



No dover 

20.08 

58.82 

175.33 



CSlover 

27.22 

70.59 


31.48 


No dover 

15.40 

47.06 


20.32 


Clofver 

27.88 

75.29 


1 

22.30 

No dover 

19.64 

51.77 

i 

8.60 

1 




1 

j 



The residual effect here is marked on every crop used. 

While in the Canadian experiments the good effect of the green 
manure was experienced the first year, it is no uncommon thing for the 
turning under of a heavy green-manure crop to have a depressing effect 
on yields during the first year. There is reason to believe that, in such 
cases, benefit will be derived by the next following and possibly by more 
than one succeeding crop. Gamer and associates have also noted the 
reaiduBl effect of l^umes turned under and say, “An outstanding fea- 
ture is the large increase in the yields of oats after tobacco and potatoes 
resulting from the residual effects of the l^;umes. In some years these 
yidds have exceeded 80 bushels per acre.” Evidence of the residual 
effect of a green manure is abundant in Qennau literature. Lemmer- 
man grew rye after beets on plats green noanured with Serradella. 
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The dieck jdat yielded 16^ bushds per a4ae, while that of the aeeoDd 
year after green manure yielded 10 buahds per aete. The reaidual effect 
of green manures turned under for sugar «ag found by lOiaw to he 
maihed. In a report on the plats green manured, three and four years 
previous^, he says “ from average outturn, as diown in statement 12, 
it is obvious that in the fourth year the beneficial effects 240maunds of 
bhang (Carmabi» tatha) begin to cease, but bij^iv apfdications, 

480 and 720 maunds per acre, still retained thdr benefioisl effects, 
will probably continue for a few more years to come. In the three- 
year old plats the beneficial effect is again this year clearly marked.” 
Such residual effect as observed is probably due to delayed decomposi- 
tion rather than to the non-utilisation by the first etq;> of the nitrates 
formed, since the latter, if produced in excess, are mote likdy to be 
leached out of the sml than to remain for another crop. Deli^ed decom- 
podtion, (m the other hand, would furnish nitrates for each crop in turn 
as decomposition progressed. 

That a part of the residual effect may be due to a transformation of 
the nitrogen made available by early decay into organic nitrogen of the 
bacterial bodies, and that this may later become available may be 
inferred from many of the experiments on the effect of straw. Hiltner 
and Peters turned \mder straw with and without green manure and 
noted thefirst year a depressingeffectoncrop jaelds where straw had been 
used and this depressing effect was confined to the non-leguminous 
crop, none being observed when luinnes followed the application of 
straw. The second year, however, oats and buckwheat grown on plats 
to which straw had been added showed marked increases, indicating 
that nitrates had become available. When soil microdrganisms are 
offered a surplus of energ>' material, they will consume the available soil 
nitrogen to the detriment of the next crop and Hiltner and Peters suggest 
that, where very readily decomposing green manures are turned under 
the addition of some straw may tend to consen'e nitrates for a future 
crop. How far such a course would be practicable in order to secure an 
increased residual effect can not be stated nith the information avail- 
able. This is one of the many problems cormected with green manuring 
that requires further research. 

sonuRY 

The practice of green manuring has been shown to increase the yields 
of com, ama.11 grain, cotton, beets, potatoes, sugar cane, and to be suc- 
cessful in tobacco culture in the troincs, thot^ good results have not 
always been secured in tobacco culttxre in the United States. The failure 
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a greenrinainiie crop to increase jndds is not imoommoii, but such bad 
results ate believed to be due to special conditions,' many of which m&j 
be ecnrected with increasing knowledge- 

The best increases in yidds are common^ secured with hoed crops, 
such as ooin, and it is for these that green manures are especially to be 
recommended in the United States. The use of green manures has bee n 
attended with good results in the tropics, eetpeoially in the case of rice, 
but attention to the conditions under which the green manure is used is 
essential to success. The results secured from the use of a green-manuie 
cxap in permanent plantationB in the tropics can not often be expressed in 
figures, but some examples are g^ven in Chapter XIll. 

There is a marked residusl effect fix>m green-manure crops and the 
value of this residual effect must be moluded in consideting the profits 
frmn green manuring. 



CHAPTER XI 


CROPS USED FOR GREEN MANURING 

Many crops have been used for green manuring^ the choice in each 
case depending on climatic conditions, the cropping system practiced, 
availability of seed and other factors including local habits and prej udices. 
As a rule, legume crops are used more commonly than non-legumes, 
althou^ in the United States there are perhaps few crops used more 
generally for this purpose than rye. THienever possible, a legunoe 
diould of course be used, since besides the other be^fits to be derived 
from growing a green manure the l^;ume will add nitrogen to the soil. 
In this chapter the principal crops used for green manuring will be 
discussed and mention will be made of a number of minor crops, or such, 
as have been ^ven promise but are not yet in g^oieral use. 

The Principal L^^uminous Gxeen-manure Crops. — ^There are in the 
United States 17 leguminous crops that are more or less extensively 
grown as forage or as green-manure crops and a number of minor ones 
sometimes used, especially for green manuring. In Europe, other 
legumes are used, while in the trofncs the number of possible green- 
manure l^umes is large. In the approximate order of their importance 
as forage in the United States the legumes used in this countrv' are: 
red clover, alfalfa, aMke clover, sweet clovers, cowpeas, soybeans, white 
clover, peanuts, velvet beans, crimson clover, field peas, vetch, Japan 
clover, bur clover, beggar weed and kudzu. Of these, white clover, 
Japan clover and kudzu are seldom, if ever, used as distinctly green- 
manure crops, though white clover and Japan clover do play a large part 
in soil improvement. White clover in the North and Japan clover in 
the South are almost eveiy-where present in pastures and there is no 
doubt that the^' play a significant part in maintaining the nitrogen con- 
tent of the soil. Kudzu is used as a cover crop in pecan orchards but 
not as a special green-manure crop. All the others mentioned have been 
used, are used, or can be used as special green-manure crops and besides 
these, mention must be made of fenugreek, horse beans, lentils, Tan- 
gier pea, sweet peas, beans and berseem, all of which have been used to a 
limited extent as green-manure crops in California and the Southwest. 

In Germany the lupine play’s by far the most important part in 
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green twaniiring on (be sandy lands; it is also used on similar lands in 
in the Netherlands, in Dounark, and is in general use in the 
south of Franoe and in Italy. Senraddla is of some importance on 
the better UnHa in Germany, hut is not much used elsewhere; in the 
United States wwthBr of these crops has been successful On the better 
lunHa in T?ingln.Ti<i, in Ocnnany and in the United States, red clover in 
the rotation is largdy depended on to keep up the productivity of the 
s(^ with other clovers and in Germany, black medio, playing minor 
parta In Tgn ^«tnd, with the exception of lupines, non-legumes are 
most common]^ used as catch crop green manures. In the tropics very 
many lA giimiw have been used for green manuring, a few as «i.TiTiinila 
turned under in place but a larger number as permanent plantings or 
&am which the leaves and twigs are out and carried for use to another 
Md. The most important of the legumes used for green manuring 
with annual cultures in the tropics are Crotalaria juneea, Setixmia 
aeuleata, and Ddichos vmfiana, thou^ several other species, especially 
Phaaeclus mungo, have been used to a lesser extent. In China and 
in Japan, Atiragdbis dmeut is commonly used as a green manure for rice. 
Of n0n4^;umes, rye and other small grains, and buckwheat are 
extensively used in the United States, as wdl as in Europe for cover and 
green-manuring crops, while in the United States, com and sorghum 
have also been used, especially in plantings with cowpeas. Members 
df the mustard family are among the most commonly used green- 
manure crops in Engh^ ere not infrequently used in Germany; 
in the United States the use of these crops is less common, though cow- 
hom turnips are highly r^arded in some sections. Of other non- 
l^iumes, Mexican clover, a member of the coffee family, serves as a 
soil-improving crop in the extreme southern part of the United States, 
thou^ not planted for this purpose, and a oompoedte, Vemonia dnerea, is 
said to be u^ in the Central Provinces of India. 

Red Cloveb {TrifdUum praterue) 

Red clover. Fig. 40, is a native of Northern Asia and of Europe, but 
in its wild form is not used except as an ingredient of natural pastures. 
Ihere is no record of its use by the Romans, though clovers probably of 
several spedes did form a part in the natural hay mixtures. Red dover 
first appears as a cultivated pUnt in the sixteenth century, when it 
was used in Italy and Spain and from there carried to Flanders, where its 
good qualities were soon recognised. From the low countries, red dover 
was takmi to En^nd and later came into use in Germany, while the 
early Engjinh setders areknown tohavecarriedseed with them to Amer- 
ica. Wherever red dover has become ediablished, it has, because of its 
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marked sdl^mptoviDg inopetties, become the eameretcme of the rota- 
ti(m i^ystem on the better types of 8(^ Bong primarily a {dant of 
Dorthem lepons, it does not thrive undor conditions ci lugh tempersr 
tuies, and so has never become of miudi importaQce in the southern part 
of the United States. 

Bed clover is a triennial, though in every population there irill be 
found a number of perennial jdants. Agrieulturslly, however, it is 
usually treated as a biennial. Dun< 
ing the first season of growth, the 
{riant remains in the rosette form or 
sends up flowering stems, depending 
on when the seed was sown and the 
nature of the season or on the variety. 

In the second qxring few to ooany 
flowering stems are sent up from the 
crown arul these stems are more or 
less branched, ea«rii brandi bring 
terminated by & flower head bearing 
pale lavender to rose-colored flowers. 

The first growth commonly blooms 
during June and is cut for hay, after 
which a second growth makes its 
appearance and blooms in late July 
or early August. This second 
growth may be allowed to mature 
and a seed crop taken, or it may 
be turned under for sdl improve- 
ment either that fall or in the fol- 
lowing spring to 8er\’e as a green 
manure for com. 

By far the larger part of the red clover seeding in the United States is 
laid down with timothy, in which case the field is commonly allowed to 
remain several years, during which the red clover gradually disappears 
and, when the sod is finally turned, the organic matter consists almost 
wholly of grass. For this reason, it is not possible to estimate how 
extensively red clover helps in maintaining soil productmty, but the 
fact that the yields of other crops are hi^ wherever red clover is an 
important crop in the rotation may be taken as a measure of its value. 
Red clover is also not infrequently used as a green-manure crop and, 
when used in this way, increased yields of grain or potatoes have always 
followed. While the value of red clover in agriculture is based on its 
ability to fill the dual rtfle of forage and soil improving crop, there seems 



Flo. 40 . — A Red Clover Plant. 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture.^ 
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good leaaon to believe that in some way not yet Tinderstood the decay 
of red dover exerts a beneficent influence b^jrond that exerted the 
dec^y of other la gnTweB. Without exception, the taming under of red 
dover has been beneficial, while in the case of other l^umes failures 
iffiTnAtiniiw follow. The percentage of total fertilizer ingredients found 
in die roots and stubble of red dover is larger than that in most other 
but this fact does imt satisfactorily account for the extraordi- 
nary effect aonaetimesobservedwhenred dover is tumedunder. Recently 
Ftige,^ in a study of green manures for turnips on li^^t soil, found that 
red dover was rdativdy more effective than any other crop tested. The 
following table has been prepared from data giv^ by Page and. shows 
that, although the amount of growth made by the dover was less 
tbim that niaHft by some other legumes, the organic matter in the red 
dover was much better utilized by the turnip than was that in vetch 
CHT in ciimson clover. 


TABLE UX 

Ahocnt or Obganic Maitbb and or Nitbocobn in Vabioub Lbouios 
Tubnxd into tbs Son. and Yidddb or Turnip Pboducbd 



Wei^t, Green 
Tuined under. 
Tone per Acre 

Nitrogen 

Buried. 

Pounds per Acre 

Yiddof 
Turnip Boots. 
Tons per Acre 

Batio of 
Increase in 
Turnips to Ash 
Free Organic 
Matter Buried 

Bed dover 

3.9 

67 

0.3 

19.0 

Oiimaon. dover.. 

17.0 

182 

10.5 

7.1 

Vetch 

8.6 

112 

9.7 

13.2 


Thou^ the wdght of red dover buried was less than half that of 
vetch and the nitrogen in this material was almost twice as much in the 
vetch as in the red dover, the yield of turnips was nearly as large after 
red dover as after vetch. Not enou^ definite studies of this sort have 
been made to warrant conduaions, but the fact that red dover has been 
found to be the best source of organic matter for tobacco and the uni- 
formly ggood results that everywhere follow the use of t.bia legume, 
together with such data as given in Table LIX, warrant the suggestion 
that in the decompodtion of red clover substances are formed that are 
more readily utilized hy growing plants *bi».D is the case in the decompo- 
tdtion of other organic matter. 

White deterlnined the quantity of nitrates produced as a result 
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of tuniijig under vaiious legumes and noa-legumes. Equal quantities 
of dty matter were used in each case, and the percentage of nitrogen in 
the plants as wdl as the quantity cS nitrates produced was carefully 
detwmined. Bed clover bad the lowest pocmitage of nitrogen of six 
Ifgiimes used, but in decay the dover gave rise to conEBderably lai^r 
amounts of nitrates than were formed from the decay of the other 



Flu. 41. — Mammoth red clover, an excellent i^reen-maniire plant. 
(U. 3. Deportment of Aoriculture.) 


legumes. White says “ . . . red clover had. among the legumes the 
least nitrogen and by no means the most alkaline ash. These properties 
were, therefore, not the factors that determined the respective rates and 
d^rees of nitrification.” 

While no attempt is made here to offer an explanation of this appar 
lenily unique value of red dover as a soil improver, attention is c^ed 
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^ jibi tte eiotiie agtiooltaral histo^ 

: data. Wbarever red dovcr has succeeded, there 


|^|Ud Ckiver is a vaiiei 7 of red clover distixi^suished hy its 
'jtpy hairy stems, and the fact that it puts forth flower 
Is a. year, lig. 41. It is largely used for s(^ improvenent 
|f i^seater mass of material produced, lends itself well to this 
h lihgKiA ainj^e-cut clover lesemldes the American mam- 
^ fact Aat flower stems are produced but once a year, 
I alher nqieets very different, being smaller, less coarse, and 
1th. 

tUA CIoi«r.— Bed rflover is commonly seeded on winter 
^ wiflk spring grain, but it has been shown that, where clover 
tie prevalent, a stand can be secured more often by seeding 
I tihan by spring seeding. In August seeding the young plants 
Isa lflEely to be attacked and killed by the disease. The use of 
:fBAeraeso8e-resistaat strain is of special importance from a soil- 
standpoint since, where anthracnose is prevalent, the 
^lieired growth is frequently destroyed so that nothing is leftfor turning 
biider. 'nrere is reason to believe that the prevalence of this disease 
ins contributed not a little to the decline of red-dover culture in certain 
sections with a resulting dedine in adl productivity. Red, alsike and 
white dovere have been so commonly grown in the United States that 
artificial inoculation is rardy necessary but thqy must, of course, be 
wdl noduled to produce a satisfactory growth and to add nitrogen to the 
sdL 


Turning under Red Clover.—Tbe time at which a red-dover stand 
should be turned under will depend on the crop that is to follow and on 
the farm management requirements. When a second growth of red 
clover is to be turned under for winter grain, the dover Add should be 
plowed in July so as to leave time for decay and for the soil to settle. 
Whmi the dover, as is more often the case, is to be followed by com the 
fidd me^ be plowed in late fall or in early spring as is most convenient. 
Ball plowing of a ripe crop of dover is sometimes practiced, even on light 
land and with good results. As a rule, there is little to be gained by 
qning plowing, dnce the time is too short for the clover to Twalfw any 
material growth in spring unless silage or fodder com is to be planted, 
in which case plowing can be put off longer when a standard com 
crop is to follow. 
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Auau'a {M^tieago aatioai 

Being a perennial and an eepedally valnaUe plant for forage, alfalfa 
ia addom uaed poidy as a greenrmaaure crop, though ita uae aa auch is 
not unknown. It does, however, in certain sections play a considerable 
part in green manming, since an entire year’s growth is sometiiues sac- 
rificed for its value as a fertiliser for potatoes. Alfalfa produces many 
upright stems from a crown and these stems are clothed with shorter 
branches and leaves, each of which oonasts of three leaflets. Theflowms 
are bluish purple, or in the hybrid forms (Grimm, Cossack, Canadian 
variegated) often greenish or ydlowish and ate borne on diort racemes. 
The root system is large and wdl branched and penetrates deep into the 
subset provided this is well drained. Alfalfa roots will not penetrate 
a thick hardpan and the plant will not thrive in distinctly add or poorly 
drained soils. 

Alfalfa not only requires lime in the soil, but is dependent on inocular 
tion for satisfactory growth. In the western part of the United States, 
the inoculating organism appears to be everywhere present, but east of 
the Misdasippi Biver inoculation must be provided when alfalfa is 
grown on land on which it, sweet dover, bur clover, or j’ellow trefoil 
has never before been grown. The proportion of root to tops is large, 
but is diflSeult to determine accurately because alfalfa produces several 
crops of tops in a seasotL In any event there is a larger proportion of 
root to top in alfalfa than in any other legume, except possibly red clover, 
and some students have found the proportion of root to top to be larger 
in alfalfa than in red dover. This large proportion of roots and the hi^ 
nitrogen content of both tops and roots makes even an alfalfa sod and 
stubble of great value as a preparation for a hoed crop. When an entire 
season’s growth is turned imder, laO to 200 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
may be supplied for the use of the following crop. 

Seeding Alfalfa . — ^Alfalfa is best seeded on a carefull}' prepared, well- 
compacted seed bed. In the eastern United States, July is the best time 
for seeding and the field intended for alfalfa should be worked in the 
early part of the season to keep down weeds. Young alfalfa plants grow 
dowly and are easily smothered by weeds. In some sections of the 
southwest, it has been found ad\'isable to turn under a crop of cowpeas 
as preparation for alfalfa, as better stands were secured in that way. 

Turning under Alfalfa . — ^As a spedal green-manure crop, alfalfa is 
known to used only to prepare the land for potatoes. In this case, 
the entire growth of a season, or sometimes only the second growth is 
left on the land and the whde turned under in spring. The results are 
said to warrant the sacrifice of the hay cropi 
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ATATifir. Clovisb (Trifolivm hybridum) 

This is a perennial in regions where it is at home, but in the 
southern part of the dorer bdt in the United States, it sddom survives 
more one year and is coounoDly treated as a biennial everywhere. 
It is a native of northern Europe and is used in Ihe Scandinavian coun- 
tries and in Germany, but is not much used in southern Europe. It is 
also known as Swedish and as hybrid dover, the latter name being used 
of a Twiwtftlrm notion that AMke is a cross between white and 
red dover. hlany smooth stalks come from a crown and they bear 
smooth leaves, each consisting of three leaflets, and heads of pink or 
^te flowera As the flowers age, they bend back and hang down. 
Under favorable conditions, the stalks may grow 3 to 5 feet in length, 
but on Hwbt sdl they are usually about 18 inches long. The main stalk 
keeps on growing while flower-bearing branches arise from the ajrilw 
of tire bwer leaves and so the oldest heads are bdow, the younger ones 
above. 

Alsike dover prefers a cool dimate azui a moist soil and in the north- 
enunost part of its range or on especially rich moist soil in the com bdt, 
it has be^ known to make two crops a season; as a rule, however, only 
one crop can be expected. In spite of its being most at home on moist 
lands, it will catch on drier and more sour soil than red dover and also 
on the poorly drained parts of Adds and it is consequently much used 
tomixwilbred doverin order to insureamore uniform stand over an 
entirefidd. Alsike dover will also endure more wet than red dover and 
in experiments conducted at the U. S. Department of Agricultiue has 
been grown for a year in dosed tanks in which the water was kept con- 
stantly at a level of 3 to 4 inches above the surface of the soil; under 
these conditions growth was good. 

While aldke dover can be depended on for one crop only, this is 
usually heavier than the first crop of red dover. Since alsike dover is 
usually seeded in mixtures, it does not often serve as a g;reen-manure 
crop, except throu^ what second growth may be turned under, but it 
has been known to be used purely as a green-manure crop, heavy pure 
stands of aldke having been tum^ under for the following crop of com. 
It is also sometimeB used as a cover and green-manure crop in orchaids. 

In nitrogen content, alsike dover is fully equal to red dover, but its 
root eystem is not quite as extendve and deep rooting. On the whole, 
it should fill nearly the same place in soil improvement as red dover, at 
least vdimi an entire crop is turned under for green manure. 
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Gbhison CbOTXB (TrifcHittm ineamatum) 

Crimson dover, Fig. 42, is a winler w-nniial and is an important crop 
along the Atlantie Coast from New Jietsey southward and in many parts 
of the cotton bdt. It is a native of Europe, where it is cultivated as a 
forage and green-manuiing crop in; Italy, France, Germany, Austria 
and Great Britain. Its culture k .perhaps most extensive in central 
France aiience large quantities : 
of seed are annually exported ia 
the United States. It k most 
conunonly known in the Unita^; 

States as crimsmt dover, but ilk 
names scarlet dovmr, Gannaa^ 

French, Italian, incarnate and aia«' 
nual dover have all been as 
to it. During the fall and 
the plant k a rosette basal kav 
but early in spring many 
arise fiKHn the crown and eadh I 
k terminated by a kng head 
scarlet or crimson flowem. Ini 
latitude <d Wsriiington, the j 
are in full bloom dmisg the 
half oS May. 'Whik the root 
ton of crimson dover k 
it does nob compare favonbly 
thk respect with red dover, 
about 25 per cent of the entire ; 
bdng in the root as against about 1 
per cent for red dover, but the tat(i|.i 

quantity of nitrogen tamed andari|ir ton of crimson clover is not much 
less than for red dover. The paeo|iji|rvaiae of crimson clover as a green- 
manure crop lies in its abOi^ to aijlihB a fair growth in fall and a ver>’ 
rafud growth early in springy no ftptjlliBa eonmonly attained maximum 
devdopment by the time it "rnlili'^ turned under for com. In the 
South, it k necessaiy to tam!Siiliiin under before reaching full 



Ik. 42. — Crimson clover, one of the 
Vinter green-manure crops for the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

CU- S. Department uf Agriculiure). 


devdopment if it k to be 
so handled by the ball 
cotton k up. 

FortdMs.— There an 
msinly in earlitwiBB or 
None of these special 



Ipr.eotton, but even then it can be 
aap can be taken after the 


of erimson clover differing 
k a white blooming variety, 
se in the United States, 
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thon^ by zeason of eariiness or lateness some of them have value in 
uctending the time of maturity of the crop. 

Chimson clover is limited in its range by the fact that it is not resist- 
ant to mrtwwnft edd Or to extreme heat. It requires cool weather for its 
best devdopment and hence can be grown successfully only where the 
winters are not too severe or where the summers are cod. 

Soils and FertMzera . — Ciimson dover can be grown on almost aiqr 
fairly good soil, but it is not a crop for extreme)^ poor soils. On sudi 



Fro. 4S. — Crimaon clover seed, at left hulled, at rig^t, unhuUed. 'Hie unhuUed seed 
ia harder to handle but gives best results. 

(U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


soils one or more crops of cowpeas should be turned under so as to add 
humus to the soil before a regular rotation including crimson clover as a 
winter green-manure crop is started. When crimson clover follows a 
crop that has been well-fertilized, no extra fertilizer will be needed for 
the clover, but otherwise it will pay to use phosphates or potash or both 
according to the requirements of the particular soil. On sandy soils, 
160 to 200 pounds of add phosphate and half as much potash gnH on 

days 200 to 300 pounds of add phosphate will materially benefit the 
dover. 
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Seeding Crimean Cloaer . — Crimson clover should be seeded in the 
United States in the period from August 15 to October 1, thou^ south 
of Vlrgiiiia it may be seeded as late as November 1. A good general 
rule is to seed about sixty days before the first mi'iwg frost so that the 
plants may become well established. Seeding may be done after gtein 
harvest or in the last working of the com, after early potatoes or at the 
last working of tomatoes or amilar crops. When to be seeded after 
small grain the stubble should be plowed immediatdy or disked so as to 
conserve the moisture, ance lack of moisture is the most common cause 
of the failure to get a stand of crimson clover, especially so in the South, 
where, in some sections, the late summer and early fall mnutTia are some- 
times dry. 

Seed . — ^The risk of loang a stand may be avdded to some extent Vy 
using unhulled seed. The seed sold by &e trade is almost always hulled 
and has the advantage of cheapness and convenience of TiftwHIing . 
Many growers, however, sai'e their own seed, uaing various devices or 
even stripping the seed by hand. It has been found by experience, as 
wdl as by experiment, that natural unhulled seed will give a toter stand 
than hulled or clean seed and it is believed that this fact is to a certain 
extent correlated with moisture conditions, but no exact experiments 
have been made to test this. About two times the quantity of unhulleil 
seed by weight as of hulled seed should be used. Fig. 43. 

Berseem (T. alexandrinuni) 

This annual clover, also known as Egyptian clover, is an important 
forage crop in the Nile Valley and in India, but has not been found useful 
in the United States except in the Imperial Valley of California and in 
the Yuma Valley. Here it does well imder irrigation and is sometimes 
used for green manure. The plant has a slender weak stem and white 
flowers borne in heads much like red clover but longer. When condi- 
tions are favorable it grows rapidly' and produces a large mass of suc- 
culent material for turning under. It will not withstand severe cold and 
does not thrive in hot weather. It is, therefore, a winter crop in sections 
where severe freezes do not occur. 

Sweet Clovers {Melilotue spp.) 

Some species of MeUlotus are among the most valuable soil-improving 
plants known and the genus as a whole will without doubt take first rank 
in temperate regions when considered purely' as a green-manure crop. 
Three species and one variety are used in the United States and some of 
these have a much wider range. Of the three species, two, Jf. alba and 
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M. effieindiu, axe W«nni«.1 and may. be disoussed together as they 
dtSsr fittle in their agricultural uses and adaptations. The third, M. 
iadiea, is an- and occupies quite a different range and field of 
usefalnees from that of the biennials. The vaiiety, M. cUba annuo is an 
«nwn«] irarieiiy of the Inennial white sweet clover. 

Wlfiie Sweet Clover {MeUlotus oZba). — ^This plant, also called 
BMiara doTtst at Bokhara melilot, is a itative of hhnope and Asia as far 
east as Thibet and was introduced into the United States, probably at 
onne tima early in the sixteenth century. Its value was not appre- 
ciated, however, and for many years it was condemned by state laws 
as one (rf the dangerous weeds to be destroyed like thistles and burdocks. 
Its first recorded use as a soil improver was on the abandoned tobacco 

fields of Pendleton and Harrison 
counties in Kentucky. These lime* 
stone soils were cropped out and 
many of the farms were abandoned; 
washing of the slopes became serious 
and the land was practically usdiess. 
As the farmer moved out the wild 
sweet clover moved in, covered and 
protected the surface, opened the 
subsoil, and in dying left new stores 
of humus ■ and nitrogen in the im- 
poverished surface soil. One gen- 
eration of sweet clover followed 
another, imtil someone discovered 
that the once barren soil was rich 
again. During the past twenty 
years farmers have come to under- 
stand sweet clover better and an 
appreciation of its good qualities is 
steadily increasing. Not only is it 
of hi^ value as a soil-improving 
crop, but it is one of the best pas- 

Fm. 44.-A white sweet dover plant, ^ limestone OT well- 

nine wedce (Od. Note btancbed limed soils in North America. In 

stem and strong root. this book, however, sweet clover 

(u. s. DQutsDaat of Atrienitmo.) wiU be oonffldered as a green 

manure-crop only. 

The TsDow Sweet Clover (M. tffieinalis) differs from the white in 
cokar of flowers, finer stems and sometimes in more prostrate habit. It 
is not much used in the esstem United States, but is more common in 
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tile Nartiiem Great Flaiiis and Rcx^ Mouatain states. Witii thpiw 
diffoenees, the comments made on the white will apply equally to 
the ydlow sweet dover. 

Both white and ydlow sweet dovers are Inennial, the growth during 
the season of seeding depending on date seeding, fertility of the s(A, 
inoculation, and di- 
matdc conditions. Fig. 

44. Whatever the first 
season’s growth, buds 
arefotnasd on the crown 
of the plant before win- 
ter sets in and from 
buds new growth 
is started the following 
spring. Fig. 45. Dui> 
ing the first season but 
one stem is formed, 
which noay or may not 
branch and bears three 
parted leaves; the mid- 
dle section of each leaf 
is borne on a diort sep- 
arate stalk; young sweet 
clover looks very much 
like alfalfa. In the 
second season several to 
many strong stalks are 
sent up very early in 
spring, the number de- 
pending on the number 
of crown buds previous- 
ly formed and these 
stalks branch freely. 

Fig. 46. Except in 
rare oases, no fiowers are produced the first season, but during June 
of the second year numerous flowering branches appear bearing 
long racemes of white or ydlow flowera, according to the species. When 
in full bloom, white sweet dover may be from 3 to 10 feet hig^, depend- 
ing on the variety and soil, and is then a much-branched, woody plant. 
After mitfaTTing seed the plant dies; no perennial variety has been 
found, though such a one would have obvious advantages as a forage 
crop. 



Fig. 45. — Upper end of a white sweet clover ruut 
blowing resting buds on the crown. 

(U. 3. Department of Agriculture.) 
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— ^nie mMn root of the biennial sweet dover is a strong taper- 
ing tap root aa pabla of penetrating rather stiff subsoils, and is usually 

more or less branched. Toward the 
end of the first season’s growth, the 
roots are filled with reserve plant food 
materials on which the cloyer draws 
for its rapid spring growth. The pro- 
portion of root to top varies widdy, 
depending largdy on the stage of 
derdopment of tto pknt. The most 
complete study of the rdative amounts 
of tops and roots in white sweet dover 
has been made by 'Whiting and Bich- 
mond,^^^ who examined the roots 
from October 15 of one year to October 
1 of the next. The r^tive propor- 
tions of tops and roots as reported by 
Whiting and Bidunond are given in 
the table LX. 

It is notable that in late fall of the 
first year and in early spring of the 
second the largest part of the total 
46 .— A plant of aecond- wei^t of the plant is in the root, but 
aeaaott white sweet clover just before that this rdation rapidly changes as 
bloom. Note the nomeroue strong q 0 w top grows. In conndeiing 

the use of biennial sweet dover as 
(u. s. DepaitmaDt «f Asrieuitan.} ^ greoii nuuuure, the large proportion 

of the total wei^t that is in the roots in early spring is especially sig- 
nificant, since the best time to turn under sweet clover is in spring to 
precede a hoed crop. 'Whiting further found that 86 per cent of the 
nitrogen in the roots of sweet clover was in wateivsoluble form and 
hence readily available to the succeeding crop. The potassiiun in sweet- 
dover tops is said to be very soluble and 37 per cent of the nitrogen 
in the tops is soluble in water. 

In a siniilar study, Snider and Hdn also found that from the b^;in- 
ning of growth in April to the first of May the greater portion of the total 
dry matter of the crop was in the roots, which were found to penetrate 
to a depth of 40 inches. In one series of samples, the nitrogen found in 
the crop during November and December aggregated 283 pounds per 
acre and during March and April of the following season 228 pounds per 
acre. This large amount of nitrogen in living tissue is not subject to 
loss as would be the case with nitrates devdoped in fall and left in the 
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stems. 

(U. S. Departnumt of Asrieulture.) 
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TABLE LX 

Rblatxvb Wbzgbib of Tops and Boots in Whiie Sweet Clover 
AT Ditfebent DateS| Watbb-fbee Basis* 

(Dug at Urbana, Illmois) 


Date 


October 15, 
October 25, 
May 10, 
May 20, 
June 3, 
June 19, 



Percent 

1 



Percent 


of Whole 

1 Date 


of Whole 


Plant 




Plant 

tops 

roots 

42 

58 

July 3, 

1920 

ftopa... 
1 roots.. 

86 

14 

tops 

roots 

37 

63 

July 17, 

1920 

ftopB... 
\ roots. . 

82 

18 

tops 

roots 

45 

55 

August 1, 

1920 

ftopa... 
\ roots.. 

78 

22 

tops. . . . 
roots 

48 

52 

August 14, 

1920 

ftopa... 
\ roots.. 

70 

30 

tops 

roots. . . . 

61 

39 

August 28, 

1920 

ftops... 
\ roots.. 

73 

27 

tops 

roots 

80 

20 

September 11, 

1920 

ftopa... 

1 roots. . 

76 

21 



October 1, 

1920 

f tops... 

79 




. roots. . 

21 


* Data from Soil Science, 22: 86. By permieiion of Williama and Wilkina. 


ground, but is made available rapidly when the crop is turned under in 
spring. 

These studies showed further that not until the end of May did the 
total dry matter, tops and roots, exceed that present soon after growth 
began in April, and that consequently no serious loss is involved in turn- 
ing under the crop before the middle of ^lay. In some cases even larger 
proportions of root growth than cited above have been reported. *' On 
the Spring Valley field, (111.) for instance, the root growth of sweet clover 
from March 24 to April 19 made up 97.5 per cent of the weight of the 
plant, as an average of two years, 1922 and 1923. From April 20 to 
May 14 the root growth was 62.2 per cent of the plant, and from May 
17 to June 13 the root growth was 30.8 per cent of the plant. 

Method of Using Sweet Clover as Green Manure . — As a green ma- 
nure, biennial sweet clover is either a companion crop or a catch crop 
green manure. In either case the best and most common practice is to 
allow the clover to stand over winter and to turn it under after growth 
has commenced in spring. Sweet clover does not, therefore, occupy a 
field for the entire season to the exclusion of a mone^' crop, consequently 
a cash crop may be grown every year. Sweet clover can, of course, be 
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in Bpring and allowed to occupy the ground an entire season 
in which case a hay crop may be taken or a large amount of pasture may 
be secured; in no case is it necessary to devote a cropping season to the 
green-manure crop alone, and even when used as a companion cropj hay 
or pasture can often be secured the first season. The cost of the sweet 
clover green manure is, therefore, confined to the cost of the seed, and 
even may be returned in pasture or hay. 

Soils and CUmate Jar Sweet Clover . — Sweet clover will thrive on a 

great variety of soils, 

provided these are rea- 
sonably well supplied 
with lime, Fig. 47. 
While instances are 
known where sweet 
clover has done wdl on 
sandy sdls showing by 
the Veitch method a 
lime requirement of 
1000 or 1200 pounds 
per acre, these do not 
affect the general rule. 
It is not known why 
sweet clover will some- 
times thrive on some- 
what add soils thou^ 
the physical texture 
probably has some- 
thing to do with the 
case, but much experi- 
ence and many experi- 
ments have shown that 
it is unsafe to sow 
sweet dover on som: 
soil. When, however, 
a soil contains available 

FTo. 47.— Sweet clover needs lime. Plants at the Ihoo and the sweet 
ridit horn limed, at Idt from unlimed sofl, equal clover is inoculated, it 
areas. vvill thrive on the poor- 

(u. B. Dvuiiiwnt ct Aciieidtiin.) est of soQs, being able to 

secure phosphates and 

potash from soils on which com or red dovw would malrA almost no 
growth whatew. “ Sweet dover thrives on the adobe and granite 
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soils of libe Pacific Coast; upon the gumbo, hardpazi, ptaiiie anri sandy 
soils of the westem north-<i6nttal states; and upon the heavy cSayj loam, 
limestone, and sandy soils of the South and East.”^^ The {dants 
thiive on newly exposed heavy day soils and on the “ white ” soils of 
southern Slinds after these have been limed. 

Bauer studied the abilily of various plants to grow whoa raw rode 
phos(diate and ground fd.dspar were the (mly sources of phosidiaros and 
potash. Fladng the growth made on add phosphate and on soluble 
potash at 100 in each case the rdative growth made on rock phosidute 
and on fddspar was found to be as follows: 



On 

Raw Rock 

On 

Fddqiar 

Red clover 

83.3 


Wheat 

34.4 


Oats 

41.5 


Com 

41.9 

45.2 

Timothy 

45.2 

Soybeans 

47.7 


Jtape 

54.1 


Alfalfa 

62.3 



66.9 


Buckwheat 

72.1 

23.3 

Redtop 

72.3 

Sorrel 

82.9 


Sweet clover 

j 83.0 

106.5 

1 • 


This ability of sweet clover to utilize the insoluble minerals makes it 
an ideal green-manure crop for poor soils, since on the decay of the clover 
these minerals are made available to crops that are not so well able to 
use the raw rock materials. 

While sweet clover prefers wdl-drained soils, it will do well on sdls 
with a water table too high for alfalfa and has been found growing to a 
Tirnght . of 7 feet on wet muck among Juneus and other swamp plants, as 
wdl as on the drifting sand of the dunes along Lake IVIichigan. It also 
does well on soils too n-llra-liTip for grain or alfalfa; in one case reported 
from Or^n a good stand of sweet dover was secured on land so hea\'i]y 
impi^nated with black pllcali that only salt grass would grow on it 
before the sweet dover was planted. Sweet clover is not only most 
catholic in its dunce of soils, but in its adaptability to climate as well. 
The northemmost parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan are not too cold 
nor Alahamp and Mississippi too hot for the plant. Ihe resting buds 
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are very tesistaat to cold, thou^ in the coldest parts of the North, win- 
ter irilimg is nob unknown. In more temperate seotians, there is often 
more winter irilling thn-n in the colder regions, because in the former 
heaving may be serious, especially on heavy soils. This is especially 
the with late seeded sweet clover, the roots of which do not attain 
large sise and are readily lifted out of the ground as a result of alternate 
freeaing and thawing. 

Inocdalion . — ^Wherever the nodule organism is not present, inocula- 
tion is fwwwtiftl for success with sweet clover. This is especially true 
when sweet clover is seeded on poor soils for the purpose of soil improve- 
ment. Such soils are commonly deficient in nitrogen and without the 
hdp of the nodule bacteria the sweet clover makes but a feeble growth 
and is of little or no benefit to the soil, fig. 28. Methods of inocula- 
tion have been discussed in Chapter IX. 

8eei and Seeding . — Sweet dover seed in the hull has a hard seed 
coat, so that such seed germinates but slowly unless subject to the effect 
of winter. Commercial sweet clover seed is, however, commonly hulled 
and the percentage of hard seed present in the hulled seed varies widdy, 
but is usually hi|^ enou^ to nu^ it desirable to use scarified seed when 
sowing in spring. Seed is scarified by bring put throu^ a machine 
which rubs the seed against a rough surface, UBua% sandpaper, so that 
minute scratches are made in the seed coat. As a consequence of this 
scarification, moisture enters the seed more readily and germination is 
more prompt and uniform. TJnhulled seed or seed not scarified is some- 
times seeded in fall with fairly good results, but as a rule early spring 
seeding of scarified seed is most likely to insure a stand. 

Sweet clover requires a firm seed bed and no other preparation is 
more important than the compacting of the seed bed. In case seeding 
is done on wheat, as is the most common practice, the seed bed is firm 
enough, but when seeding is done on plowed stubble, or on spring- 
pbwed land, care must be taken to compact thoroughly- 

When to Turn under Steed Clover . — Sweet clover is best turned 
under in spring for a hoed crop to follow. When turned imder about the 
first of May in the com brit the tops may be from 6 to 8 inches hi^ and 
the green wri^t of tope may fumirii from 2 to 5 tons of frerii green 
material per acre; the amount of organic matter in the roots at this time 
will be fully as great. This tender material decomposes rapidly and 
supplies an abundance of nitrates for the growing com, beets, or pota- 
toes. In some sections, fall plowing is either necessary or advanta- 
geous and sweet clover may be fall plowed if a hoed crop is to follow, 
but there will nearly always be some volunteer sweet clover among the 
next season’s crop, because the resting buds are not all killed by plowing. 
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Deep fall plowing together with thorou^ digJriTig in q)rizig will reduce 
the trouble from the sweet clover to a but wherever spring 

plowing is possible this is recommended. Sweet clover diould never be 
plowed in the fall of its first season’s growth when the following crop is 
to be s m al l grain, as in such a case the fidd will probably cany more 
sweet dover than grain, Fig. 48. 

Annual White Sweet Clover. — This immid variety of the KiAnTtift i 
white sweet dover known as Hubam was introduced to the generd 
attention of agronomists by Prof. H. D. Hu^es of Ames, Iowa. It 
differs from the parent form in failing to make resting buds on the crown 



Fig. 48. — Sweet clover was turned under on this Xorth Dakota field in the fall of its 
first year and barley seeded the following spring. The volunteer sweet clover has 
almost completely hidden the barley. 

(North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station.’ 


and in completing its growth and seeding the first season. The root 
system is not as large as that of the biennial, but where a green-manure 
plant is wanted for turning under for fall-seeded grain it is useful. The 
annual form is also being used as green manure in some orchards where a 
legume is wanted that will not interfere with early spring cultivation. 

The place of the Hubam clo\’er has not yet been thoroughly deter- 
mined and it appears to be subject to much greater variation in quantity 
of growth and especially in the proportion of roots to tops than the bien- 
nial. Wilkins, in Iowa, found that during the first season the Hubam 
outyidded the biennial, had about the same proportion of root to total 
growth, 30.54 per cent, and, though the percentage of nitrogen in tops 
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and loots was a littie less, provided nearly the same amount of nitrogen 
per acre. OntheotherhWl, Willard and Thatcher, in Ohio, found that 
» the himiTiial had seven rimaa as great a wd^t of root in the first foot 
as the Hubam, beddee mai^r roots going deeper.” The biennial also 
<yin*n.inaH “ 30 times as much nitrogen per acre in the roots,” as the 
•Friitw.Tri Amy and McGinnis^^ found that, while at the end of the first 
season's grow^ of the biennial the total wdght of tops and roots was 
neatly the mume for the ftwwin.] and the biennial, the roots of the biennial 
m«>la up 51.73 per cent of the total, while in the annual the roots were 
but 9.2 per cent of the total. 

It agfimn probable that in the course of time the proper place for the 
Hubam will be found and that, while it will doubtless not compare 
favorably with the biennial in the amount of nitrogen fixed, it will be a 
useful green-manure crop wherever a quick growing legume is wanted 
that can safdy be turned under in fall. It may also be useful to precede 
late potatoes in the latitude of Washington. Self-sown seed of Hubam 
at Arlington produced plants that made a growth of 2} feet by tbe first 
we^ in June. Such a mass of succulent green mattw can not fail to be 
a good green manure. 

The TeRow Annual Mdilot (M. indica): — ^This spedes is an annuid 
of considerable value as a winter green-manure crop in citrus groves in 
Califomia and on the sugar-cane plantations in Louisiana. It is quite 
useless north of the cotton belt in the United States, since plants from 
(going seeding jSower and produce seed when only a few inches hi^, but 
it has become an important forage and soil-improving crop on Kings 
Island, near Tasmania. Its use as a green-manure crop is probably 
more general in the United States than anywhere dse. 

The ydlow mdilot, also called sour clover, bitter clover, or where it is 
common in Alabama, sometimes simply melilot, and in Tasmania 
King Island mdilot, is a bushy plant growing under good conditions, 2 
to 3 feet hi^ and bearing many racemes of ydlow fiowers. In the Cal- 
ifornia citrus archards, it has produced 12f tons of green tops per acre as 
an average of five years and has affected increases in the yidds of com, 
potatoes and sugar beets greater than those intxluced by turning under 
bari^ in additum to more than 1000 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. 

CowTBAS {Vigna sinenas) 

This native of Central Afinca has long been grown in the southern 
United States and many varieties have been devdoped. It is an nTimml 
botweather plant with large three-parted leaves, bean-like flowers and 
long pods. Big. 24. Some of the varieties are twining plants and are 
nsefiil for planting with com ox sorghum, others lade the twining habit 
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and are erect plants 2 feet or more in hei|^t. The varieties axe most 
readily distinguished by the color and size of seed, although they also 
differ in habit, length of growing period, yidd of seed, and disease resist- 
ance. 

The cowpea is without doubt the most important summer green- 
manure and catch crop in the United States. Its culture in the South 
is widespread and as a catch crop or summer orchard green-manure crop 
it is used far north of the area in whidi it can be expected to mature. 
The cowpea is really a bean and as such is extremdy sensitive to cold, 
being damaged by the lightest frost. While this fact limits its use 
somewhat, the ability of the cowpea to make some growth on the poorest 
land and to make a good growth in a few weeks in hot weather makes it 
especially valuable as a restorer of worn-out soils and as a catch crop. 
Cowpeas will grow on land on which crimson clover will not grow at all 
and when adequately fertilized one crop of cowpeas on such land will 
add enough humus to the soil to make the culture of crimson clover pos- 
sible. 

Roots . — ^The root system of the cowpea is fairly extensive for an 
annual, going down to 4 feet or more, but the great mass of the roots is 
in the upper 6 to 12 inches of the soil. Less than 15 per cent of the total 
plant wei^t is in the root, but the turning under of roots and stubble 
only, commonly results in increased yields of the following crop; part 
of this good effect is due to the favorable phA'sical condition in which a 
crop of cowpeas leaves the soil. The roots are commonly well-supplied 
with nodules and soil inoculation is not usually necessai>\ Most of the 
experiments on green manuring in the United States have been con- 
ducted with cowpeas as the green-manure crop and increased ^-ields of 
the succeeding crop have usually resulted. 

Seeding Cowpeas for Green Manure . — ^When intended for use as a 
green manure, cowpeas are seeded with com at the last working or are 
disked in on the stubble of a grain crop, but they are also sown as a 
Tnji.m crop in orchard green manuring or on very poor land. The prac- 
tice of sowing with com at corn-planting time is of doubtful value as the 
cowpeas have usually*’ reduced the yield of the com with which they 
were seeded, a result apparently of insufficient moisture for both corn 
and cowpeas. Seeded at the last working of com, cowpeas still have 
plenty of tinrift to Trmkft a heavy growth and this is also true of seeding 
on grain stubble when moisture conditions are favorable, since in sixty 
days of frost-free weather cowpeas will produce a large amount of 
organic matter for turning under. When used as a main crop green 
manure the seed should not be sown until the ground is thoroughly 
warm. Nothing is to be gained by extra eariy sowing and if the ground 
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is cold and wet the seed may rot or the plants that do come may be 
feeble; in orchanl work, cowpeas are best sown about Jime 15. 

Turning under Cowpeaa . — Being a summer crop, cowpeas will have 
thmr growth by the end of the season and may be tinned 
VTiHAr in fall or the dead material may be left as a ground cover until 
i rpring No studies have been made on the loss of organic material 
resulting from leaving cowpeas on the ground until spring, but such 
loss is probably considerable. Observation of a stand of cowpeas a 
few w eeW after the first hard frost shows that there is little left but a 
maaa of stems, the leaves have nearly all disappeared. At Washington, 



Flo. 49. — Turning under covrpeas for green manure. 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


D. C., the stems even have often completely disappeared by spring. 
Part of the fertiliziDg substances in the leaves is doubtless absorbed by 
the soil, but Boltz has shown that when red clover is left on the surface 
over winter there is a large loss of organic matter and this loss is probably 
fully as great in the case of the cowpea. When cowpeas are turned 
under in the fall in the South with no winter crop to follow, there is sure 
to be a heavy loss of nitrogen before sprizig, since the cowpea is of tender 
texture and decays readily. Where a winter legume as crimson clover or 
haiiy vetch can be grown and turned under in spring for a hoed crop the 
utilization of the nitrogen is certain to be more complete when 
cowpeas are turned under for a summer crop. However, the cowpea 
does wdl on soils too poor or too sour for the successful culture of any 
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dover and for this reason ^ doubtlesB retain its xdace the 

important green-manure crops of the United States, Kg. 49. Cowpeas 
are sometimes rolled down before bdng tunned under, Kg. 50. 



Fig. 50. — Rolling down cowpeas before plowing. 

(U. S. Dqiartment of Asrieulture.) 

Soybeans tnax) 

The soybean has been cultivated from ancient times in Japan and in 
China, but only in the last thirty years has it taken an important place 
in American agriculture. It is adapted to a much wider range of climate 
than the cowpea, being grown successfully even in Ontario and in Wis- 
consin. The soybean is an annual and in most cultivated varieties the 
stem is erect and somewhat branched. The flowers are small, wrhite or 
purple and borne on short axillary racemes which usually have S to 10 
flowers in a cluster. The pods vary in length according to the variety 
from f of an inch to 3 inches, are haiiy'^, and are borne in clusters of 3 to 5 
or sometimes more. The leaves are large, three parted, and beanlike 
in shape and the entire plant is hairy. The nitrogen content of the soy- 
bean is high and if the whole plant is turned under the soil will be mate- 
rially enricheda The root system is not quite as extensive as that of the 
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eowpea however, and is very much less than that of the dovers. When 
Bcqrbeans have been grown in rotation with com, increased yields of 
com have usually followed, even thou^ the soybeans were removed 
except for fallen leaves and stubble and these increases have been, in 
general, of about the same order of magnitude as those secured after 
cowpeas. 

As a green manure soybeans are used as a catch crop in various parts 
of the United States but thdr use is not common, 51. Posnibly 



Eiq. 51.— Tiuiiing under a soybean green-manure crop for oats in Kansas. 
CU. S. Department of Acrienlture.) 


their use vrill increase when the seed is cheaper, but at present the crop 
is too valuable as forage and the seed too high in price to warrant its use 
for soil improvement. The soybean is susceptible to the root-knot 
nematode and, where this pest is prevalent in the soil^ it should not be 
planted, or resistant varieties as Laredo and Otootan should be used. 

Seeding arid Inoculating . — Soybeans are best seeded in rows so that 
they can be cultivated, as th^ do not compete with weeds as success- 
fully as the eowpea, and when seeded in rows a much quantity 

of seed is needed than when the seed is sown broadcast. Artificial 
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inoculation is always neoeesaiy wlien soybeans have not brfoie been 
grown on a fiddi but when once wdl inoculated the scybesn roots are 
heavily noduled and doubtless draw large amounts of nitrng B m &om 
the air, Fig. 27. 

Soybeans may be used as a catch crop following wheat or m 
may be seeded in com at the last working of the com. Thoy Audu re 
some frost and consequently have a longer growing tLan oow- 
peas. Soybeans are used to some extent as catch crop gtem manures 
in China and in Japan. 

Vblvet Bhianb (StkdUbitun ieeringkmmn) 

The velvet bean is an annual hot-weather crop adapted to the cottmi 
bdt area in the United States and to the tropics generally. There are 
several species of Stuciobium, but S. deeringiamm is the only one in 
common use in the United States and of this there are several varieties. 
In the Hawaiian Islands, the Lyon bean and the Mauritius bean, repre- 
senting other species, are used. The varieties in the United States 
differ in habit and in earliness of maturity. Florida vdvet bean 
requires a long season to mature, is a twining plant and a vigorous 
grower, some of the branches reaching a length of 50 feet. Of the 
earlier naaturing varieties derived from the Florida, the Alabama is the 
most widely used and differs from the Florida in ripening seed in about 
half the time needed by the parent variety. There is also a bush or 
bunch, non-twining variety, which is popular as a green-manure crop 
for orchards. 

The flowers of the different species vaij' in color from white to dark 
purple, are 1 to inches long and are borne singly or in twos or threes 
in long pendant clusters. The pods of the Florida and Alabama varie- 
ties are 2 to 3 inches long and covered with a fine black pubescence, while 
in the Lyon bean the woody pods are 5 to 6 inches long and covered with 
a fine gray pubescence. 

Roots. — ^Velvet bean roots are somewhat fleshy and spread widely, 
some becoming 30 feet long, and are well supplied with large nodules. 
Fig. 15. The proportion of root to the entire wei^t of the plant is, 
however, amall and the nitrogen content of the roots is relatively low’. 
Studies at the Florida and the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Star 
tions showed only about 10.5 and 13 pa cent req)ectively of the total 
dry matter in the roots. As a green-manure crop, the velvet bean is 
especially valuable on very poor soils, ance on these it will produce a 
larger tthum of growth any other l^ume, but its range in tite United 
States is limited Iqr the fact that it requires a kmg season of hot 
weather and hence is useful only in the South. 
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Seeding Vdvei Beans.— The seeds of the velvet bean axe laxge and, 
when pin-Titmi for a green-manure orop, from ) budml to a budiel of seed 
diould be used per acre and planting should be done when warm weather 
has set in, that is about oom-planting time. In pecan orchards, the 
h«»«.na axe scattered on the plowed ground which is then harrowed 
smooth. 

The great maiw of viny growth produced by Si good crop of vdvet 
Wna maJfpa the job of tuzDuig them under a difficult one for the man 
with ama.n tools. In the pecan orchards of southern Geoti^ where 
velvet hftftwg are often used as green mantire, the vines are first out up 
by a heavy dii^ harrow, the first harrowing being sometimes crossed by a 
second. A disk plow is then used or, if a mouldboard plow must be used, 
a idDiag coulter it attached; with such tools the orop is turned under 
without difiietiUy. When the vines are first graced, as is the common 
practioe, no difficulty is experienced in turning under what is left. 

VwtcHZs (Vida epp.) 

The vetches in more or less common use in the United States are all 
awTinala and are mostly grown as winter annuals, though hairy vetch, 
when spring seeded, is a biennial. live species are more or less used, 
ccnmnon vetch, hairy vetch, purple vetch, Hungarian vetdi, and woolly 
podded vetch, but of these common and hairy are by far the most gen- 
erally usefiiL 

Common Vetch (Vida eaUva ). — ^This is also known as Oregon winter 
vetch and as English vetch, the latter name referring to its common use 
in England, where it is aim called tares. There are both spring and 
winter strains of common vetch, but in the United States only the winter 
strain is used as a green manure. The plant has a smooth weak stem, 
3 to 5 feet long, innnate leaves with about 7 pairs of leaflets and a 
terminal tendril. The flowers are violet purple, rarely white, borne in 
pairs and the brown pods contain 4 or 5 marbled, mottled brown or gray 
seeds. 

As a green manure, common vetch is useful in sections where the 
winter temperature does not fall bdow 10° F., when lower tonperatures 
occur there is more or less severe winter Idlli^. This fact mRlriw com- 
mon vetch most generally useful on the Padfio Coast, especially in Oregon, 
where it is much used as a winter green-manure crop. 

Seeding Common VdA . — ^In western Qr^n,. vetch is seeded in 
October, though there is said to be a tendency toward earlier seeding; 
in souQiem CaMomia aaftHiTig ig done in late Aug[ust or in September, 
while in the southern states October is the beet month. When seeded 
alone, a bushel of seed (60 pounds) is commonly used, but when condi- 
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tioDS are favrarable 40 pounds will give good iesults. Iftfaesur^sdl 
is in good condition, seeding may be done broadcast and the seed har- 
rowed in or it may be dxQled, the seed bdng placed not more 3 
inches deep, the depth depending on the character of the On 

the Pacific Coast, artificial inoculation has been found not necessary, 
but when vetch is seeded in the southeastern United States on larwl on 
which no vetch hSs been grown the seed or the soil should be inoculated. 

The yidid of green matter for turning under is luger that pro- 
duced by field peas, but not as large as that inoduced by purple vetch. 
At the Southern California Agricultural Ebcpaiment Station a five-year 
average yield of 12 tons per acre was produced by common vetd, 9 
tons by ^ tims by purple vetch. 

Hahy Vetch {V. vtZZoea). — Hairy vetch differs £rom common vetch 
botanicalty in having narrower, more numerous leaflets, hairy, some- 
what silvety herbage and blue-videt flowers borne in one-sided dusters 
of about thirty on a long stalk. It has been called Russian vetch, 
Siberian vetch and winter vetch, but the last-mentioned name is used by 
European seedsmen for the winter strain of common vetch and its use 
for hairy vetch should be avdded. The name hairy vetch is by far the 
most common and distinctive. This species is very hardy, succeeding 
as a winter l^;ume as far north as Michigan, New York and even New 
Elngland. It does especially well on sandy land and will grow on 
sour, but wdl-drained, soils on which clover and alfalfa do not thrive. 
For this reason it has come into use in the eastern United States as a 
winter green-manure crop, or mixed with rye as a hay crop for sandy or 
sour soils. Fig. 52. Hairy vetch has proved an espedally' good winter 
crop in the South because it does not start growth as other legumes do, 
during temporary warm spells and is therefore not so likely’ to be killed 
by severe freezing later. 

Roots . — ^The vetches are all rathmr shallow-rooted plants, but form a 
considerable ttiahh of roots in the surface soil and, while the proportion of 
roots to the total wei^t of plant is not large, vetch compares well in 
t.hia respect with most oTmiml l^umes and the percentage of nitrogen in 
the roots has been foimd to be hi^er than that in the roots of most 
annual legumes. 

Seeding Hairy Vetch . — ^In the northern states and on the North 
Atlantic seaboard, hairy vetch may be seeded later than any other 
legume, but the bat time is from early August to October 15, according 
to latitude. The plants make little fall growth, but when there is no 
heaving, will withstand rather low temperatures. In the extreme 
North, it is best to seed with rye, which will afford protection to the 
young vetch. About 30 pounds of seed per acre are commonly used in 
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AtnoH-ML, but mudi hflavier Beedings are the rule in Germany; when 
seeded with lye, about half a bushel of tye is used. Hairy vetch is one 
of the best green-manure crops for light, sour soils in the eastern part of 
the United States, and has been widely recommended for this purpose 
as wdl as for an orchard cover and green-manure crop. 



Fig. 52. — Haixy yetdi aod xye, a aidendid greea-manure crop for the North. In 
the South hairy yetch alone is preferred. 

(U. S. Dflipartmflnt of Agriculture.) 

Purple Vetdi (F. atropurpurea ). — ^This plant of rather recent intro- 
duction, also called black-purple vet^, been found especially satis- 
factory in southern California citrus orchards, where it produces an earlier 
growth and a heavier yidd of green matter than any other legume tried. 
It diffen from hairy vetch in its reddidt-purple ratbn than bluidi-purplc 
flowers and by tihe prominent white scar on the eeed. Purple vetch 
is less winter hanfy than common vetch and can, therefore, be used 
only where the winters are mild. It does best on heavy loams or day 
loams provided th^y are wdl drained, but him done fairly wdl on sandy 
and gravd soOb. Its use as a greea-manure crop would appear to be 
limited its inahilHy to withstand cold, but within this limit it is 
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hi^ BuccesBful, its superiority ^iug in its aJUIity to malrA growth in 
a cool winter season and thus to be ready to turn under at an early 
in spring. This feature is important in the southern Cafifomia citrus 
groves, where plowing is done in late February or not later than the 
of March. 

Hungariaii Vetch (V. panrumiea). — Hungarian vetch >ia« creamy or 
creamy white flowers with a few brown stripes, and hairy falingit ilie 
flowers are borne in clusters of four or Im and the pods are hairy. 
Hungarian vetch is somewhat more wintor han^ than tyirnmnin vetch, 
but less so t h a n hairy vetch and is a sale winter crop only in regions 
where the temperature does not fall bdow 10° F. It will «piwwed on 
wet, poorly drained soils much better than other vetches and is eqie- 
(daily good for such soils as the white land ” seals of Oregon on which 
conunon vetch does not survive. Hungatian veteh will not endure hot 
weather and should not be used as a spring seeded <an>p. 

Woolly Podded Vetch (V. deuyearpa). — This is (doeelyrdated to hairy 
vetch, but is less winter hardy and is HidtiTigiiittliAH by its finer stons, 
nearly smooth leaves and reddish-purple instead of bluish purple flowers, 
which are very fragrant. The cenmnon name is an unfortunate (me dnee 
the pods are not as hairy as those of the Hungarian vetch and for this 
reason some confusion has arisen in regard to the identity of wocilly 
podded and Hungarian vetchea Woolly podded vetch matures earlier 
than hair;^ vetch and seeds abundantly so that it should prove a valuable 
winter l^ume in sections where hairy vetch matures too late and where 
the winters are not t(x> severe. The crop is too little known to permit its 
exsMit range to be defined, but there is reason to believe that it is 
fully equal to hairy vetch as far north as Teimessee. 

Horse Bean (Vicia fdba ). — ^This is one of the oldest green-manure 
crops known in Europe, having been used for this purpose bj' the ancient 
Greeks. There are a number of varieties which vary especially in the 
size of the seed. Those with very large seeds are known as horse beans, 
broad besins or Windsor beans, and are grown for human food or for 
stock feed and are not often used for green manuring. Those with 
am nil seeds have been successfully used in California and under the 
TinmA tick bean have been recommended for green manuring under 
irrigated conditions in New South Wales. 

The horse bean is an nnncial plant with stout, erect stems up to 2 to 6 
feet bi gb and pinnate leaves having usually six large oval leaflets. The 
flowers are fairly large, white, with dark pmple markin g s and are borne 
on short pediedes in clusters of 1 to 5 in the axils of the leaves. The 
horse bean is adapted to sections with (xxil (dimates, but where the 
winter temperature does not fall muidi below 15° F. Asa greenrmanure 
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crop in Hie United States its use is confined to Calif omia. InQetmaiqr, 
France and Italy it is sometiinies used as a green manure on the heavier 
lands. 

Ofhier VetdisB.— Several other vetches have been tested and some 
appear to be of possible value. Among them are black bitter vetdi 
(7. erviUa), which is mote uptight in habit than other vetches; scarlet 
vetch (V. fulgena), a rather diou^t-reedstant spedes; Narbonne vetdi 
(F. naitmenau), a rather erect spedes, but without apparent advantage 
as a green-manure crop; and nanow-leaved or Augusta vetch (F. 
angtai^oiia), a plant of cansiderable value as a forage crop in the South, 
but not used for green manuring. Monantha vetch (F. monanOioa) has 
of late shown considerable promise in Alabama and in Gteoigia as a 
winter green-manure crop. 

Bub Clovxbs (J^edieago app.) 

Hiete are several spedes of bur dovers, but the one most commonly 
used in the Southern States is the spotted bur dover {Medteago ardbica), 
thou^ the toothed bur dover (JIf. hiapida), which is common in Cal- 
ifornia is also used to some extent as a green-manure crop in the Gulf 
States and in Califomia. Some other spedes have also been introduced, 
but have not jet come into general use. The most promising of these 
newer spedes is the Tifton bur dover (AT. rigidiia), which is practically 
imnmiTift to the leaf spot Bomeiimea so serious on the common forms. In 
South Oardioa an early variety and a late maturing variety of spotted 
bur dover have been recognised. 

Bur dovers are all prostrate annual plants with email ydlow flowers 
in dusters of 5 to 10 and cdled pods which are commoj^ beset with 
spinflB and form the so-called bur. Bur dovers grow best in cool, moist 
weather and are consequently winter in a mild climate; they 

are not winter hardy north cf the cotton bdt. Within this area, how- 
ever, bur dover is one of the best winter cover and green-manure crops, 
as it will grow on land too poor in lime to support red or crimson dover. 

Seeding Bvr Clover , — ^The seed of the toothed bur dover is mostly 
produced in California and is offered in trade as hulled or dean seed, 
while that of the spotted bur dover is produced in the Gulf States and 
is Bold in the bur. When hulled seed is used it may be seeded broadcast 
at the rate cS 15 pounds per acre and li^tly harrowed in or may be 
drilled at about two-thirds this rate. UnhuUed seed must, of course, be 
broadcast and from 3 toflbudidsof hulls are required per acre. Seeding 
diould be done in late summer or early fall, the best tima in the cotton 
bdt bdng September. When seeded in cotton, tbia should be done 
just after a {noiking so as to avoid injury to the cotton. 
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Bur doimr luus been 80 viddy groim in the Scratb that inoculation is 

sddom necessary, but when seeded for the first time it is safer to 
the seed or the soiL When burs are used for seeding, iTinmiUtio" is 
usua% not necessary, as some of the nodule orgaeinma aie quite <wfa»iT« 
to be attached to the burs. 


Field Peas (Putim arverue) 

The field pea or Canada field pea is an antmal plant with weak, 
hollow stems, pinnate leaves, each 
with one to three pairs of leaflets, 
and pale, glaucous foliage. The 
leaves are terminated by one or 
more pairs of tendrils by which the 
weak stems ding to supports. The 
flowers are large, purplish pink or 
white, and are borne one to three on 
peduncles which arise from the leaf 
axils and the green, rardy ydlow 
pods contain several round, smooth 
or. dimpled, brown to black or 
marbled or speckled seeds. The 
field pea or Canada fidd pea must 
not be confused with the cowpea, 
sometimes also called fidd pea in 
the South. The cowpea is really 
not a pea at all and it is unfor- 
tunate that this name was ever ap- 
plied to a hot-weather plant. All 
the true fidd peas are cool-weather 
plants and withstand hig^ tempera- 
tures as little as low, being adapted 
to early spring conditions in the 
North and to culture as winter 
crop in portions of the South. Some 
varieties as the Gray winter and the 
Austrian winter pea. Fig. 53, will 
commonly endure the winters as far 
north as Wadiington, D. C., but 
most of the varieties can be used 
as winter crops in the southern poiv 
tion of the cotton bdt only and in most of California. 

Boots . — ^While the root system is fairly extendve, the i«oportion 



Fig. 63.— Austrian winter pea, showing 
nodules. Plants dug at Albany, Ga., 
April 2, 1926. 

(Conrtev d Mr. W. J. Dayb. TUton, Qa.) 
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of the entile weight of the pkuat that is in the loots is small, being, 
«ywwl^iTlg to European investigatoiB, less than 5 per cent, but the 
TOtmgftTt content of the root is said to be fairly satisfactory. Peas are 
ffiirfa/<A rooters and on sandy soils quickly suffer from drought. Sandy 
ina-Tn or loam soils w^ supplied with lime are best, but a good growth of 
'vines may be obtained on heavy soils. 

Seeding Fidi Petu . — ^The sise of Md pea seed differs with the 
-variety, bdng rdativdy small in some and large in others, but in all 
field ppoa the dse of the seed makes it necessary to use a large quantity 
in order to secure a stand. In the eastern states and under irrigation 
gmnll seeded -varieties are seeded at the rate of to 2 bushels per acre, 
, while of the large seeded -varieties as much as 3 to bushels are required. 
The large amount of seed necessary is one of the limiting factors in the 
use of fiidd peas as green mwure, as it makes seeding espensive. The 
tiTWA of eee(fing -varies with'the. use of the crop; when used as a spring 
crop, seeding diould be done as' early in spring as possible in order that 
fun growth may be made before hot -weather. In the citrus orchards 
of California and in the South, peas are seeded in late fall or early winter. 

Fhwing vsnder FieUd Peas.— Udd peas continue to grow long after 
the first blossomB have appeared and, when the TnaTimuTn quantity of 
otganie material is -wanted, plowing drould be ddayed until the first 
pods are -wdl fiOQed. The requirements of the main crop will, however, 
be the moat important consideration and when peas are to be turned 
under for TOtton, plowing should be done at least two weeks before cot- 
ton-planting time. lidd peas or mixtures of peas and oats at the rate 
of 1 bushd of peas and 1} of pats are wdl suited as green manure for 
late potatoes in the North and. peas alone are in common use as green- 
manure crops in southern California. The amount of green material 
produced is not, however, as large as that secured from some other 
legumes, being in California only 9 tons per acre as an average of fi\e 
years, while MeJUatue indica produced 12| tons, and purple vetch 18^ 
tons for the same period. 


Othke Leouhxs 

Beggar Weed {Demodivm ptarpurevm ). — Several wild species of 
b^gar weed are natives of the eastern United States, but none is suit- 
able for green manuring, since all are perennial plants rather 

dow growth the first season. The plant commonly kno-wn as b^gar 
weed in -the South is an mtrodueed annual, which become natural- 
ised in Elotida and along -the Qulf Coast. The plant is erect, grows 
3 to 7 ftot high, according to -the soil and conditions and baa large three- 
parted leavea The rosy purple flowers are borne in large panicIeB at 
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the end of the main stalk and at the ends of the branoheB. The fTr~* 
pod is covered vith minute hooked hairs, which cause the pods to wticT r 
together and make unhulled seed difficult to 

B^gar weed is best adapted to sandy lands. When < yring 
on day soOs at Arlington, Va., it was not able to compete with RiitmTiAr 
weeds and made a growth of only a few inches, little attrition has 
been paid to beggar weed, but an early variety has been yian t ed in 
Florida and is offered under the name of Cherokee dover. This variety 
mature seed as far north as Iowa, but for green-manure purposea 
this feature is not of importance, as the crop can not be imaH for tm-niiig 
nndw and for seed production at the same time. 

Where b^gar weed has became naturalized it vdunteers in com and 
cotton after the last working and, under sudx conditions, is without 
doubt a valuable soil-improving crop. Bdng a hot-weather anTOiai it 
can not serve as a catch crop in the North and,.when the entire 
is to be devoted to a green-manure crop, it is probable that better results 
can be secured on most worn-out soils by using cowpeas or vdvet 
In the extreme South, however, and on sandy lands the turning under of 
b^gar weed has been found to give remar^ble results. When hulled 
and scarified seed is available, about 10 pounds should be sown, but 
30 pounds win be needed if rou^ unhuUed seed is used. Where b^gar 
weed has not been grown before, inoculation is necessary. 

Fmmgteek (TrigoneUa foenum-gnseum). — ^This is an upri^t grow- 
ing l^ume with a central stem and several branches from near the base. 
The pods are long and pointed and contain small yellowish-brown seeds. 
Fenugreek is used as a winter green manure in southern California in 
sections near the Coast, especially in the walnut groves of Orange and 
Ventura Counties. 

Tangier Peas (Lathyrua tingitanus ). — This is an annual legume 
resembling somewhat the garden sweet pea to which it is related. It 
has a well-devdoped root ^rstem, produces a large amount of green 
material for turning under, and its dense growth enables it to smother 
weeds. This species is new, but has given promise in the orchards 
of southern California. The common sweet pea of gardens has also 
been recommended for use as an orchard green-manure crop in New 
Mexico, where it is said to have withstood lower winter temperatures 
than any other pea, in one case as low as 10° F. below zero. 

Dalea {Ddea cHopecuroidet). — This plant, which has unfortunately 
been Wood’s clover, thoucd^ it b»m nothing in common with clover 
except that it is a legume, would better be known simply as Dalea. 
There are many spedes in North America, but only a few in the Mis- 
rissippi and Missouri' River regions. Of these the spedes found by 
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Prof. H. D. HTighes in western Iowa is the only one that has so far 
^ven any inHi pAticm of usefulness. Dalea is an upri^t annual with 
piTinate leaves having 15 to 41 leaflets and pink to white flowers on a 
ff piWt 1 to 2 indies long. It has been found growing on heavy and on 
saiufy soil, 2 to 2} feet hi^ and producing 10 to 14 tons of green 
matter per acre after wheat harvest, Fig. 70. Dalea is a heavy 
seeder, producing as hi gh as 10 bush^ of dean seed per acre and so 
far as tested gives promiae of being a valuable green-manure crop 
on many poor soils. It does not do so wdl on the better lands in Iowa, 
and has not been tested enough dsewhere to make it posable to judge 
of its general value. In New York, Dalea is said to have done remark- 
ably wdl on stron^y add, coarse, sandy soil and to be promising as a 
gteenrmanure crop for young orchards. On heavier and more fertile 
soils the crop has not done so well 

Lequiunotis Gkbuin-iianubb Cbofs Usbd m Europbi bxtf Not 

nr AicmBica 

Lupines. — ^The lupine is the most important Iqpiminous green- 
manuring crop in Europe, being used for that purpose from the North 
Sea to the Mediterranean. The genus contains many species; some 
annuals and some perennials, but there are only three spedes that are 
important in green manuring, these are the white, the blue, and the 
ydlow luinnes, all annuals. 

White Lupine {Lupinue oZhtu).— This is an erect, somewhat branched, 
hairy plant with five to seven parted leaves. All lupines are charac- 
terised by having palmate leaves, the leaflets of which number from 
five to nine and are attached to a common point at the end of the leaf 
stalk, radiating from this point like the fingers on a hand. The large 
white flowers are borne on long racemes and each flower gives rise to a 
pod about 2 inches long containing three or four large, pale-ydlow seeds. 

YeUow Lupine (L. Ivieua). — ^This has yellow flowers and leaves with 
seven to rune leaflets. 

Blue Lupine (L. anguet^oUue). — ^This is also known as narrow-leaved 
lupine and has blue flowers and leaves with seven to nine narrow leaflets, 
much narrower than those of the yellow lupine. Fig. 54. 

In hdght, the white lupme grows from to 4 feet, being a larger 
plant than the yellow or the blue, which commonly reach a height of 
1 to 3 feet. The lupines all have a strong root system aAnding a powerful 
tap root deep into the subsoil, but the wdgiht of the roots compared with 
that of the entire plant, 'iriiile larger tb»»> that of some other n-nTnialH, 
is much smalle r than is the case in bieimiala. Where lupines have not 
been gxiwn bdbie, inoculation is necessary. The seeds of the white 
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lupine are large, while those of the ydlow and blue are rdatively wwall jn 
aiae. For green manuring, the yellow and the blue ate preferred, the 
yellow lupine b^ng used more than the othw specieB. Lupines not 
only flourish on sour, sandy seals, but may be injured by too heavy an 
application of lime unless potash is also added. Gunther and PWdjJ 
found that on very sour soil a li^t application of lima was 
the plants doing best in soil with a pH value of flve or six. 



Fra. 54. — A fidd of blue lupines on the dopes of Mt. Vesuvius. 
(Photosnph by A. J. Pieters.) 


Seiradella {Omithapus satims ). — ^Serradella is an annual or in sec- 
tions with mild winter climate a winter annual. In Florida the half- 
grown crop was killed by a temperature of 20^ F. The stems are slender, 
much branched, and semi-erect, with pinnate leaves bearing fifteen to 
twenty pairs of leaflets. The rose-colored flowers are borne in umbels 
and the pods are several jointed, these joints constituting the commer- 
cial seed. 

/Zoote Serradella has a powerful tap root and an extensive root 
system. According to Werner, the proportion of root, to top is as 
1 : 3.3. In spite of this extensive root i^^tem, the plant is ver>' sensitive 
to drought, doing well only on moist sands or sandy loams. A striking 
characteristic of Serradella is the dependence of this crop on inoculation 
and on the absence of lime in the soil. It is reported that Serradella 
frequently fails the first time it is seeded, but that every succeeding 
time the growth is better because of the increase of the nodule-forming 
organism. Werner states that the susceptibility of Serradella to injury 





from liwift is decreased mth increaeiiig abundance of the inoculating 

QlgftOiSDL 

Owing to its ability to grow on poor sands and its high nitrogen 
oanteni, Serraddla is hig^ regarded as a green-manure crop in Ger- 
many. As far as trials have been conducted in the United States, no 
definite place has yet been found for it. At Tifton, Georgia, it has given 
promise except that in a severe winter it is certain to be killed and the 
growth, when successful, is no better than that of vetches and not so 
good as that of gray winter peas. In Oregon it has done well in one trial 
andmaybepromiang. As a spring seeded crop on sandy land in Mich- 
igan it has suffered too much &om drought to enable it to twrIta niuch 
growth. Further trials are necessary before Serraddla can be recom- 
mended as a green-manure crop in the United States. 

Black Medic (Medieago lupulim). — ^This plant is called y^ow clover 
or hop lucerne in Germany and trefoil, ydlow trefoil, medic and none- 
such in England. It is not used for green manure in the United States, 
but in Germany and France has given good results when used as a com- 
panion crop to be turned under for a hoed crop in spring or in fall for a 
following grain crop. 

Black medic is a doveivlike plant with many prostrate branches aris- 
ing from a crown.' When sown alone in spring the plant is an annual, 
but when held back by the grain crop or when seeded on stubble, is a 
winter annual . The flowers are deep ydlow and borne in small heads and 
the pods are black, whence the name black rnedic. This plant is fully as 
winter hard^ as red clover and starts growth early in spring. It is closely 
rdated to t^ bur dovers, but makes less growth than thay do on poor, 
somewhat add soils. A larger and later variety has been devdoped in 
Denmark. 

Tbopical Aim Sma-^BOPicAii Gbbun-mantjhb Lsgumes 

The tropical kgumes used or useful as green manures are very numer- 
ous, more than 100 having been mentioned by various writers as being 
used, as under test, or as promising. With the exception of the vdvet 
bean, the cowpea, and the soybean, these are all spedes not generally 
nsed or known in the United States. One of them, Crotaloria gtriabi, 
has bsen introdueed into Morida and is used there to imwia extent as an 
erehard gpeeit-manure crop, and the pigeon pea (Cajon indieum) has 
been gro^ experimentally. Only a few of these tn^oal legomea will 
be mentioned here. For descriptions of and notes on many others 
the reader u referred to the following numbers in the list of literature: 
60, 118, 147, 196, 290, 340, and 398. 
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Genge (AstralagjM Hnieus).— The 

manure plant of China and Japan. The spedes is a weak-stemmed, 
procumbent bi e n nial or winter ftTimm.! ^th pinnate leaves on long 
petioles; the leaflets vary in number from three to five and the rose- 
colored flowers are borne in umbds. Two varieties are said to occur in 
Japan, one is used as forage and another, a more vigorously growing 
form, attaining a hei^^t of 4 feet or more, is cultivated especially for 
green manuring. The seed of genge is sown among the ripening rice in 
September or October, when irrigation is discontinued, and the plant 
blooms in early May, at which time it is dug into the ground. Genge 
can be grown only on lands that can be allowed to become quite dry after 
rice harvest. A good crop will produce 9 to 10 tons of green matter for 
turning imder and, according to Kdlner,i^^ this contains 0.369 per cent 
of nitrogen. 

Sunn (Crotalaria juncea ). — ^This is one of the most widely used green- 



Fig. 55. — ^The Crotaiaxias produce a great maas of organic matter. At the left, 
C. juncea, at the right C. striata, grovn at the Porto Rico Agricultural Experiment 

Station. 

(U. S. D«i»artxsent of Asrieulture.) 

manure plants in India, but appears not so often used at fai^ elevations 
or in the East Indies. Crotalaria juncea, known as Sunn, Sunn-hemp, 
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Sannrhemp, 8ann,saii, aftnaj or as tag'heinp,is astiff, shrubby aimual,- 
growing several feet and with woody steins and stiff branches, 
Fig. 55. The leaves are to 3 inches long and shiny on both sides 
with brown, sillgr hairs. The bii^t srellow flowers are borne twdve 
to twenty in loose racemes about 1 foot long. Sunn is best adapted to 
ttia Ug^ter, betteiKlrained lands and does not succeed as well as Sesbania 
in low, wet lands. It is chiefly used as a green manure for rice, but has 
also b^ turned under as a preparation for sugar cane, for tobacco, 
onions, garlic, and wheat. The turning under of Sunn is done in various 
ways; it is puUed up and laid in furrows, plowed under while standing or 
is sometiines beaten down with sticks, trodden down b 7 cattle, or 
planked down. Insome parts of India there are two vaiietiesof Sunn, 
iheBoran, grown for flber and the chotna, grown for green manuring, 
but not for fiber. 

Offier Grotalarias. — Several other species of Crotalaria have been 



(Sloirida Agxieiiltuxil Ezperiin«it Station.) 


used in various parts of the tropics. 
C. striata and C. usaramaensis ^ve 
been used in tea gardens and C. 
anagyroides is said to be of rapid 
growth and to furnish large quanti- 
ties of green material for turning 
under for rice. It is said to do 
fairly well at an altitude of 5000 
feet in Java, althou^ at this alti- 
tude growth is slower. 

Crotalaria driata has become of 
some importance in Florida, where 
it is rather extensively used as a 
green-manure crop in citrus and 
other orchards. Other species have 
also been tested, the most impor- 
tant of which are Crotalaria sericea 
and Crotalaria ineana. At present, 
however, Crotalaria striata is un- 
doubtedly the most important and 
promising for Florida conditions. 
Fig. 56. The Crotalarias offer 


promise as summer green-maiiure crops on veiy poor sandy la-Ttri in 
the South| and deserve further testing. 

Sesbania {SeAania cbculeata), — ^This is known as dhainchag or sawiii 
and is -another common legmooinous green-manure crop in TtiHia. It is a 
shrubby a nnua l, growing to several feet in height, the branches and leaf 
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gtalks aimed with small, weah prickles. The piimate leaves bear forty- 
one to eighty-one narrow leaflets and the pale yellow, red-dotted flowers 
are borne three to six in a loose raceme. The pods are very 

narrow. Sesbania is better adapted to wet lands thi^n Crotalaria 
thrives athi^er altitudes, will endure considerable drou^t salinity 
in the soil and will grow on very poor land. It is not useful for forage 
and is consequently grown as a green manure only. SeAania aculeata 
is said to have a strong, deep root system and this fact h»fi been men- 
tioned as an advantage when it is desirable to open up a subsoil. 
Species of Sesbania also occur in the United States and one of them at 
least, S. macrocarpa, Fig. 75, which grows wild in California and 
Arizona on the overflow lands of the Colorado River, is used 

there as a green manure. This is a rapidly growing hot-weather 
the seed not ge rminating until June, but the plants grow so rapidly as 
sometimes to attain to a heigjht of 6 to 8 feet in as many weeks. The 
pods are 8 to 10 inches long and root system shallow so that the plant 
does not thrive where the soil dries out. Another species, d. aegypHea^ 
is a soft-wooded perennial shrub of short duration and is used for green 
manuring in Formosa. 

Pigeon Pea, Porto Rican Pea, Arhar in India (Cajan indicum ), — 
This is a shrubby perennial in the tropics where it is found nearly every^- 
where. It attains a height of 3 to 10 feet in Hawaii, with riender, very 
leafy stems and, when not crowded, well branched at the base. The 
growth at first is rather slow and spindling but it matures a crop of seed 
in seven to ei^t months and, when cut back, the new growth is said 
to be especially leafy. The leaves are three-parted and the yellow, or 
red and yellow, flowers are borne m racemes. Krauss mentions 
several varieties as being grown in the Hawaiian Iriands. The use of 
the pigeon pea as a green manure appears to be very limited; it has been 
tried in tea gardens in India, but has not proven satisfactory there. 

Boga-medeloa (Tephrosia Candida) is a perennial shrub native to the 
lower Himalayan hills. The woody, grooved branches are clothed with 
thin brown bark and bear pinnate leaves, each with nineteen to twenty- 
five leaflets. The white, cream-colored or reddish flow^ers are borne on 
lateral or terminal racemes 6 to 9 inches long. This plant has a strong 
root system and is said to grow on all kinds of soils at from sea level to an 
altitude of 6000 feet. It is, therefore, useful in many situations both in 
India and in the East Indies and has been used in such widely diverse 
cultures as Hevea, tea, coffee, cacao and cinchona. The plants are cut 
two to twelve times per year, in some cases only the side branches being 
lopped, while in others llie entire plant is cut down at a height of 1 to 2 
feet; the prunings are dug into the soil. New growth is promptly 
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produced but when 3 to 3^ yeara old or earlier the bushes are dug out 
and buried and new plantings are made. Various other spedes of 
Te^uvua have been tried and of these T. purpurea, a perennial herba- 
ceous plant, has ^ven most promise. 

Dadi^ {EtyOarina ZitAosperma).— Much of the green manuring in the 
tropics is done by lopping branches of trees and shrubs and burying 
these pronings where wanted. This is especially true in tea gardens and 
one of the trees used in this way is the thornless dadap, E. Jiiilmpema. 
‘Ibis, if allowed to grow freely, becomes a tall tree with large three-parted 
leaves, each leaflet being 4 to 6 inches in length. The large, coral red 
flowers are borne in dense racemes. Dadap is a native of Java and 
the Philippines, but has been used in the tea gardens of India. Wrig^f" 
advises propagation by cuttings, each 5 feet long and 2 inches in diameter 
set the «w.Tnfl day th^ are cut and in the rainy month of June. The 
young trees are bpped every two months or less frequently and are said 
to produce large amounts of green matter for digging into the ground. 
It does not appear that the use of this tree is very general and some fear 
is expressed that it may become a source of disease infection for the tea. 
Some writers daim that, except on heavy soils, every advantage offered 
by dadap can be more cheaply and safely secured by the use of Tepkrosia 
camdida. 

The Sau (.AJbiesia ^putata) tree is a native of the tropical Himalayas 
up to 4000 feet altitude: The leaves are bi-pinnate and have twelve to 
forty pinnae each with many small leaflets § inch or less broad. The 
San tree appears to be used only in tea gardens and is said by Mann 
and Hutolunson to be the first green nxanure to be used for tea gardens 
and remains to this day, on the whole the best. The Sau tree appears 
to be valued more for its shade effect and for the effect of the roots on 
opening up the subsoil than as a green rrumure plant. Another species, 
AJbiaia mdueaxna, is cultivated in tea gardens in Ceylon. 

Besides the species described, many other leguminous plants are 
mme or less commonly used and a very large number have been tested 
and described by Van Helten and Keuchenius.' Amon g the more 
important of these are species of Phaaeohu, Dalichla, Vigna, especially 
V. hoaei, Mimosa irurisa, which, however, appears to be valued more as 
a ground cover and weed destroyer than as a true green manure, Cm- 
trosoma pubescms and C. phmieri, species of Desmodium, especially 
D. gyroides, species of Indsgcfera, Ccdopogonium mueumoides, u^ as a 
ground cover between young mmI plants, and many others. 
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Non-lbq'dmikoub Gbssen-icanure Chops 

Crucifers. — Of the cniciferaei white mustard (Bnusica alba), rape 
(B. napua), and cow-horn turnips (B. rapa) have been used for green 
manure both in America and in Europe. White mustard is a tall 
with pinnatifid, rough hairy leaves and large pale brown seeds. Bape 
is a biennial cultivated forage crop with large smooth leaves. It is a 
rapid grower in cool moist weather and produces a large amount of green 
material for turning under. The cow-hom turnip is a variety distinr 
guished by its enormous elongated root, which constitutes the bulk of 
the organic material for turning under. These roots are 2 feet or m<ne 
long and 2} to 3 inches in diameter with 3 or 4 inches of the root above 
ground. As cow-horn turnips are commonly seeded in late summer 
and are not winter hardy^ the roots are dead and decaying when turned 
under. 

Grains and Grasses. — The grains are too well kxiown to require 
description. Most of them have been used as green manure or as cover 
crops^ but rye is doubtless the one most commonly so used. Its ability 
to make some growth even when planted late and its extreme winter 
hardiness commend it in the North for situations requiring late planting. 
In the South, the Abruzzi rye has been found to be best. Wheat, oats, 
barley, com and the soi^ums have been used as green manures, but for 
most of these such use is rare and sporadic. Millet is useful as a cover 
crop, but is not used as a green manure. 

Buckwheat (Fagopyrum esculerUum ). — Next to rye this is probably 
the most common non-leguminous green-manure crop and is especially 
used on poor lands in the North. It is a quick-growing annual with 
broad, triangular-heart-shaped leaves and white flowers borne in corym- 
bose racemes at the top of the plant. Buckwheat can use relatively 
insoluble fertilizers, like rock phosphate, better than com or small grains 
and can, therefore, grow on poorer land. It is a favorite bee plant. 
A mixture of buckwheat and peas is said to make a good orchard cover 
crop in New York, where the heavy growth is rolled flat at apple-picking 
tiiDft and makes a desirable ground cover. In Michigan, peach orchards 
on sandy land are reported to have been injured by the use of buck- 
wheat as a cover crop. 

Weeds. — ^Various weeds serve to maintain the organic matter of the 
soil and in so far as they do so may be considered useful. In some sec- 
tions where the summers are dry, such weeds as ragweed cover the fields 
after grain harvest under conations which clover or other cultivated 
plants could not endure. Similarly, the com fidds on good land are 
often oveigro'wn with late summer weeds which, after com is laid by. 
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loaj attam a hd^t of 2 or more feet and add sevetal hundreds of pounds 
of organic matter per acre to the soil. Analysis of some weeds has 
nlvn am that, th^ iQsy Contain large quantities of plant nutrients which 
are, of course, returned to the soil from which they came. The weeds 
that are somewhat useful in this respect vary inland in different sections 
of the coimtry. On the sandy lands of eastern Maryland, Delaware, 
and in parts of Virginia the pa^dge pea. Cassia dumaecrista, which in 
the Ai ghtflenth century was used as a green-manure plant, still flourishes 
here and there and adds nitrogen to the soil. The Mexican dover 
(Richardsonia aedbra), a plant which is so far from being a clover at all 
that it is not even a legume but a member of the coffee family, grows 
spontaneously and abundantly on the sandy soils of the extreme South 
and hdps to Tnnitifatin the humus content of cultivated soils. On rich 
sdls as on the heavily fertilued tobacco Adds of Connecticut, duck- 
weed {SURaria media), flourishes in late summer and fall and produces 
an appreciable quantity of organic matter. 

While weeds ate not to be recommended as green-manure plants, 
they come without expense and, when they cover the ground at a timft 
nhen there are no crops, it is probable that thqy do more good than 
harm. They certainly absorb nitrates that would otherwise go to waste, 
but can be conserved by being transformed into organic nitrogen and 
can be made avaOabie to crops at a later date. They also, in many cases, 
add the humus so indispensable to good soil tilth. 

SUMMARY 

The most important green-manuring crops are legumes and, in respect 
of dimatio adaptations as well as agricultural use, those used in America 
mi^ be arranged roughly in four classes: (1) those which grow as com- 
panion crops during the summer, remain dormant in winter and begin 
rapid growth in spring— red, alsike and sweet clover; (2) those which 
are seeded in the fall and remain dormant or in favorable sections make 
a little growth during winter and a rapid growth in spring — crimson and 
bur clover, the vetches, yellow annual mdilot; (3) those which grow in 
s ummer only— cowpeas, soybeans, velvet beans, b^gar weed; (4) those 
which thrive in cool weather only, either where the winters are mild or 
in early opting elsewhere — the Add pea is the only representative of 

While led and alsike clover and alfalfa are not often used as purdy 
green-manure crops, they are sometimes so used and are of great impor- 
tance as rotation crops to the organic matter and nitrogen 

content of the soil. Sweet clover is already an important green-manure 
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crop and promises to become the most important crop for purpose 

in America. The cowpea and the velvet bean are the summer 

green-manure crops, while, considering all parts of the United States, 
vetches are probably of greater importance as winter green-manure 
crops than any others. In Europe the lupine is by far the most impor- 
tant purdy green-manure crop, while clover fills an important place as a 
maintfliner of soil productivity on the better lands. 

In the tropics, the line of division between crops used for cover or 
shade and for green manuring is not dbarply marked. Many legumes 
are used more or less for two or more purposes, but whatever other place 
such a crop may fill it is also expected to provide organic matter for soil 
improvement. While cowpeas, scybeans and vdvet beans are used in 
the tropics, the chief crops used ate entirely different from those used in 
America or in Europe, some of the most important ones being of a shrubby 
nature. 

Non-legumes are used to a less extent than legumes, but rye has a 
very wide range of usefulness and is especially adapted to situations 
requiring very late seeding or very early plowing. Besides the gram 
crops and buckwheat, the crucifer family fumidies practically all other 
non-Ieguminous plants used for green manuring. Weeds are useful as 
far as they go and may often add conaderable stores of organic matter to 
the soil. 



CHAPTER XII 


GREEN MANURING IN THE DNITED STATES 

Gbebn manuring ia not yet a general practice in the United States, 
thou^ there are sections in which green manuring is as much a part of the 
local agricultural system as the use of fertilizers and there is no doubt 
that the use of green-manure crops has received a great impetus in the 
last twenty years. The extent to which green manures are used is some- 
what obscured by the ura of the term cover crop/’ which is in rather 
common use in many parts of the country. This term is used to include 
crops that are puxdy cover crops as well as those that serve first as 
cover and later as green-manure crops. However, with the exception 
of those sections in the extreme North or in the Great Plains where 
orchard cover crops are grown soMy for their protective effect, cover 
crops are frequently used as green-manure crops also. 



Flo. 67- — Outiine xnap of the United States ahomng (diief green-xnanure areas. 
The principal crops used are: 
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Aim 1, Cotton Belt 


Aiee 2. Gulf Coast and . 
Florida 


’ Winter cover crops 


Msin orops and Catch crops 


Winter cover crops 

Main crops, Catch crops Mr- 
Summw orchard grsMi- 
I manure crops 


Winter cover erope 


Area 8. Atlantic Coast 
section 


Main crops or Catch crops 


. Compazdon crop 
[ Winter cover crop 


Area 4, aover Belt Main crops or Catch crops 


Bur dovers 
Votehss 

Austrian winter pea 
MdOetuM indiea 
Cowpeas 
Velvet beans 
Beggarweed 
Bor dovers 
Vetdies 

Austrisn winter pea 
Cowpeas 
, Vdvet beans 
Beggsrweed 
Crotalaria 
Crimson dovsr 
Vetch and rsre 
Bye 

Cowpeas 
Vdvet beans 
Soybeans 
Cowhom turnips 
, Cowpeas and sorghum 
Sweet dover 
[ Hairy vetch and rye 
Bye 

Red clover, second growth or m a mmo th 
dover 
Soybeans 
Cowpeas 
Hubam 
r. Sweet clover 
V Red clover 


1 1. sweet Clover 

Compulon cropi ^ 

Ana 8, Northweat Coaat. Vatebn or vetch and fraia. 

I AUalla 

Anafl, Northwaat. Apple aaction. Vafch*^ 

Vetches 
Jldiloliu indiea 

Winter crops Canada field peas 

Area?, CaUfornla [ Honebaaoi 

Orchard section r Cowpeas 

Summer crops \ Soybeans 

r Stdiliitut indiea 

Ana 8. imperial and ' Vamha. 

other valley. | 

Ana 9. Practically no gnan nmnniing axnpt In certain ana. under Irrigation. 

It wfll be meet convenient to consider the use of green nmuies in 
North America by regions and under the main for which ^ 

manures are used in each region. ,1^ 

legLons axe shown in Hg. 67 and are roughly the Cot^ 

^Bt and noiida, the North Atlantic Seaboard, tte Nortieastern 
United States and Canada, induding the Ckan Bdt, the Great Plains and 
the Pacific Coast and Souiiiwest. 


Area 7, California 
Orchard section 


Area 8, Imperial and 
other valleys 


- Winter crops 


[ Summer crops 
Winter crops 
Summer crops 
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Uxider le^on the green-manure practices followed in growing the 
wiftiTi crops will be described as far as information is available.^ 

Gbebn Manubinq m thb South 

The fy imiHaiTwl experiment stations in the South have been actively’ 
mfoiwfaMi in the probW of soil impro'vement and have shown that green 
maTniTiTig will increase yidds. However, it remains doubtful whether 
the turning under of a summer l^ume crop is 000000008117 justifiable 
except on the poorest amis. The more common practice is to out the 
MimwiAr legume for hay or to allow stock to graae it and to depend upon 
the residues for soil improvement. When a crop of 'vdvet beans is grazed 
off a large i».Tnniint of organic matter is returned to the soil and to a cer^ 
tain extent the purpose is served as though the entire crop had been 
taimftrf under. A winter legume, however, does not interfere with the 
regular summer crops and may profitably be turned under for corn or 
cotton. 

This {Hactice is definitdy increasing in the South and there are cases 
where 'very material soil improvement has been accomplished and 3ridds 
have been increased on both poor and good soQs, sometimeB by straight 
green manuring and in other cases by a modified ^tem which, while 
yielding catii returns, has also enriched the soil with organic matter. 

While several of the agricultural experiment stations in the South have 
been active in urging the use of green manures, the practice is sometimes 
attended with difficulties not easily overcome. Summer legumes, as 
cowpeas and -velvet beans, are easily grown, but these occupy the ground 
for one entire crop season unless they are seeded as catch crops in com 
and even in that case the l^ume is likely to be more profitable for feed- 
ing than for turning under. The ideal green-mammng crop for the 
South is a winter l^;ums, but in some sections crops and metiiods that 
will insure a stand of a winter l^ume have not been fully worked out. 
Hiis is especial]^ true of sections like part of Georgia, where the late 
summer and fall months are commonly dry, or where, in parts of the 
coastal plain in Georgia, the soil is poor and many winter legumes make 
an unsatisfactory growth. Another difiSoulty encountered in many parts 
of the South is the fact that 'warm spdls in winter may stimulate growth 
only to be followed by severe cold by which the crop is killed. In many 
respect^ therefore, the problem of finHi-ng the rig^t winter legume g;reen- 
manure crop is a difficult one in the Southern States, but it seems prob- 

*Tlie author wiaheB to make qpedal acknowledgment of material hdp received 
from many county agenta and other correepondenta r^io have f umidred information 
rdative to the inaotioea in their localilaee. 
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able tiiat, vith more experience, it may become possible to secure good 
results more r^ularly. 

Grem Manuiing for Com.— The \rinter in ginnan most used in the 
South for the green manuring of com site hsdty vetch, crimson dovmr 
bur dover. In the absence of statistics, it is impossible to Tnalfw any 
statement regarding the relative importance of each of th»wa three. In 
some sections, as in Alabams^ hairy vetch is certainly more important 
than the others, and in Virginia, crimson dover is most gmerally used. 
With the exception of Virginia and Tennessee, where bur dover is not 
hardy, all of these I^^umes are used to some extort throu^out the cotton 
bdt as far west as the Misdsdppi Biver. Except in the sugar-cane plan- 
tations of southern Louisiana, green nnii.niirif>g is not practiced in that 
portion of the cotton bdt lying west of the riw. The use of vetch has 
increased during the past few years and, while woolly podded, Hun- 
garian, Monantha, and common vetches have been tri^, hairy vetch is 
by far the most popular spedes. The increase in the use of this seed is 
shown by the following figures furnished by T. Tiraiiamson of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute: “ In 1920, about 10,000 pounds of vetch 
seed were bouj^t coSperativdy; in 1921, 35,000; 1923, 315,000; 1924, 
515,000, and in 1925, approxiznatdy 600,000.” Seeddes the seed bought 
cooperatively, considerable quantities were handled by the trade. It 
is estimated that 1,500,000 pounds of hairy vetch wore seeded in Geor^ 
in 1925 and that a large part of the acreage seeded was used for green 
manuring. The practice in .Alabama is tj’pical of that followed in other 
parts of the South. Vetch is seeded in September and October, at about 
20 pounds per acre, being broadcast and covered, or it is drilled with a 
three-row grain drill which has a specially prepared vetch plate. 

The vetch may be turned under in March, so that tte land will be 
ready for cotton by .April 10 or the v'etch may be allowed to stand a few* 
weeks longer and be turned under for com. It is said to be practicable 
to seed vetch after cotton and turn it under for another crop of cotton if 
deared. The Alabama extension authorities, however, ad\’ise a rotation 
of cotton with vetch seeded in the cotton and turned under for com. A 
aiimmer la giimo seeded in com is turned under for cotton the following 
3 rear. In this rotation the vetch uses the phosphate left by the cotton 
and longer time can be allowed for the growth of the vetch than if it were 
turned under for cotton. It was estimated that in the winter of 1926 
more thn-n 5000 acres were in vetch in Dallas county, Alabama, and that 
Vinlf of this would be turned under for cotton. 

TnnTPuwftd yields of cotton of 100 per cent and more are said to follow 
the use of vetch. In some cases the vetch is allowed to seed and it then 
b<wwif>aa a volunteer crop. The MissisBipin Agricultural E^ieriment 
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Station leparts: “ We have land on the station that is capable of growing 
two hnltw of cotton per acre, that would not produce one-half bale per 
acre winBtoftn years ago. All of this improvement has been brou^t 
about from growing vetch from only one seeding. The {date are allowed 
to mature some seed every other year.”^ 

In parts of North Carolina, good results have been secured by scat- 
tering tile vetch seed among com, soybeans, or cotton in September. If 
the soil is inoculated, good results follow but it must not be forgotten 
titat wherever vetch is used for the first time the soil or seed must be inoc- 
ulated. In North Carolina the vetch can not be turned under in April, 
as sufiSoent growth has not been made and plowing is delasred until 
about the middle of May. Late planted com after vetch has made 
enidlent growth on poor land without the addition of any other nitrog- 
enous fertiliser. . In South Carolina, the use of hairy vetch has in anma 
cases improved poor lands to such an extent that the yields of com have 
increased from less than 10 bushds to more than 50 bushels per acre, and 
it is said that frequently the yidds of com are doubled after turning under 
one crop of vetch.. 

Ctimaon clover is not much used in the Gulf states, but is an impor- 
tant crop in the Carolinas and in Vii{pnia, is successfid in Northeastern 
Georgia and is sometimes used in Mississippi. The use of crimson clover 
and its value for com under 'Viiginia conditions have been described 
^ 164) and it is enough to say here tiiat, on all the li^t but not extremely 
poor sands of North and South Carolina, it is capable of causing material 
improvement in soil productivity. 

Bur clover has long been known and used in the Gulf States, but its 
extension into South Carolina is of a more recent date. The outstanding 
characteristic of bur clover is the fact that, where it can be allowed to 
mature seed, there will nearly always be a volimteer crop the next year. 
Once land is wdl seeded, therefore, there is no further need of preparing 
land and s eed i n g, an advantage that naturally makes a strong appeal. 
Many farmers will use a crop of this sort when they would not buy vetch 
or clover seed and attend to seeding at the proper time to get the best 
results. When land is once wtil seeded to bur clover, the clover volun- 
teos after the last working of com or cotton and a stand is assured iinlpna 
the land is worked after the young clover comes up. Bur clover does 
not ripen early enou^ to produce seed at the time plowing must be done, 
but a volunteer crop can be secured by leaving unplowed strips between 
some erf the com rows. The clover on these strips may be allowed to 
ripm and the burs will be scattered by the subsequent cultivation. 

Beport of tlie Muednppi Agiioultaial EqperiinBiit Statum, p. 87, 
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III South Garalixii^ where the exteoaive use of bur clover is of more 
recent origin, a method of seeding has been devdopied which insures a 
stand when bur dover is seeded for the first on poor By 
method the burs are first layered with manure in a wagon box the 
mass is then thoroughly worked ovgt <>.Tid mixed. A fork full of tbe 
mixture is placed on the ground at intervals of 2 to 5 feet and from 
these centers the clover soon spreads over the entire field. Com 


/A 


Fig. 58. — Com and velvet beans after green nuinuring on Cherokee Farms, Monti- 

cello, Fla. 

(Courtesy Mr. Chae. F. Learh.) 

yielcis in South Carolina are said to have been doubled after turning 
under one crop of bur clover. 

In northern Florida, a badly run-down field has been brought up to a 
hi^ state of productivity by a combination of green manuring and the 
wise use of crop residues. In 1919, this field was planted to com, but did 
not produce a single ear. Soii^um and cowpeas were seeded later in the 
season with 200 pounds of mixed fertilizer, but even the cowpeas made 
little growth, lliis crop was grazed for a week and what was left was 
turned under and oats seeded. These, too, made little growth and were 
grazed by hogs. In May, 1920, the fidd was plowed and seeded to beg- 
garweed, whidi grew 3 to 4 feet hi^, was allowed to seed, and was all 
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tamed under. 'Hus was the first distinct!^ green-manuie crop and oats 
which followed did well. In 1921' soi^huin and cowpeas were planted 
on the n pln-Tirf and hilhddes and Spanish peanuts in the bottom. The 
Mvrj^nTin and cowpeas were cut for hay after whidi beggarweed volunr 
teeied. The beggarweed and peanuts were hogged down, and the land 
fitted for rye, whidi made a splendid crop. A heavy crop of beggarweed 
in the summer of 1922 was followed by oc^ts for pasture the next winter, 
with b^garweed and peanuts in the summer of 1923. These were hogged 
off, but naturally much organic matter remained to be turned under 
for oats for winter pasture. In April, 1924, all the upland and hillade was 
planted to com, with Spanish peanuts in the middle, and vdvet beans 
every 2 feet in the com rows. The com yidded 49} bushds per acre, 
and the vdvet beans made 15 to 20 bushels. After harvesting the com 
and vdvet beans, the cows and hogs were turned in to harvest the pea- 
nuts and later the com stalks and all the vdvet bean and peanut residues 
were tumi^ under. Oats and rye for winter pasture was followed by 
com in April, 1925, with velvet beans every 2 feet in the com rows. 
The yidd pec acre was 8 1 budrela of com and 1400 poimds of ydvet beans 
in the pod, fig. 58. This ejrperience, for an account of which the writer 
is indebted to Mr. Charles F. Leach, shows how it is possible to bring up 
runrdown land by a judicious use of green manures and crop residues 
both of which add organie matter to the soil In 1919 this land was ■ 
worthless, in 1925 it was highly productive. 

Green Mstturing for Cotton. — Cotton is the most important crop in 
the South and must be planted early, so that winter green-manure crops 
will not have attained their manmum growth or will not have matured 
at plowing time. As pointed out, cotton is very liable to injury if the 
germinating seeds or the young seedlings are subjected to some of the 
composition products of decaying organic matter, thou^ the precise 
nature of these harmful substances is not at present known. While, 
therefore, com can be planted after crimson clover is ripe and the seed 
has been harvested, this can not be done with cotton,for which the clover 
must be tunted under when in full bloom or a little earlier. 'When a large 
acreage of cotton is to be planted after crimson clover has been turned 
under, some of the clover must be turned early in order that the entire 
acreage may be handled in time. One of the pioneers in the use of crim- 
son dover as a green manure for cotton is Mr. B. S. Hodges, of Hodges, 
South Carolina, whose qrstem has been described by Sherard. This is 
one the outstanding examples of the value of green manuring on the 
sandy lands of the South. Hodges uses the “ balk eystem,” but only 
when the acreage of dover to be tamed under for cotton is larger than 
can be handled in the t^^ilar way. In this eystem, strips 4 to 4} feet 
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apart are idowed in tbe elov<ar and prepated for cotton leaving 

the balks, or strips of clovo' some 18 inches uride for latar attrition. 
On these balks the clover may be left to mature and seed may be gath- 
ered or it may be worked down when convenieat before the seed has 
matured. A somewhat amilar eyston is in use in northeast Georgia, 
Fig. 59, but in this section the ripe crinrson clovor is so deeply covered 
that the seed is said to remain without gmninating until uncovered by 
later working in the fall and a volunteer stand consequently results. 
The Georgia ^etem is said not to be practicable on the sanriy seals of 
South Carolina. 

The work done hy Hodges in South Candina has demonstrated the 



Fig. 59. — Growing cotton after crimen clover by tho bulk svrsiem. Non beast t-m 
Georgia. Xote the young cotton plants in the plowed strips lA'twwn balks. 

(Photc^raph by L. W. Kephart.} 


value of crimson clover as a green-manure crop for cotton and it has been 
claimed by Hodges that after turning under crimson clover on poor land 
for three years the yield of cotton was increased 500 per cent. He states 
that on good land the use of a green-manure crop may not greatly increase 
pelds, but will save the fertilizer bill and prevent soil deterioration. 

When using crimson clover for the first time on poor sandy land, inoc- 
ulation is necessaiy' or at least advisable, and a light dressing of manure 
or lime will help to secure a stand. Repeated seedings without inocula- 
tion, manure or lime may accomplish the same result and it is quite 
possible to eventually secure a good stand and growth of crimson clover 
without any special ^ort, but several years may be spent in the attempt. 
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'wfaile proper attention to inoculation, manuiing and Hming will acoom- 
piali in one year what it may othenrise take several years to do. The 
above statonent does not, of couise, apply to the better soils. 

The use of crimson clover as a winter green-manure crop would doubt- 
less be more extensiye than it is were it not for the fact that it is often 
hard to secuie a stand. This condition appeara to be associated laigdy 
with a lack of moisture in late sununer and fall and it may be repeated 
liATA thn-t, where rainfall is uncertain, unhulled crimson dover seed has 
giwTi better results than hulled seed. 

Bur dover has also been used as a green manure for cotton and in this 
too, the balk system is used especially when a volunteer crop of bur 
dover is desired. Furrows are laid off about every 4} feet and, since the 
immature bur dover decays quiddy, no trouble is experienced in pre- 
paring the seed bed for cotton. Later, when the burs have ripened on 
the strips left at plowing time, these strips are worked down and the burs 
are scattered 1^ the subsequent cultivation. 

Baiiy vetdi, while mostly turned rmder for com, is also sometimes 
used for cotton and a report from South Carolina states that poor land 
producing only 300 pounds of seed cotton per acre has been improved by 
the use of vet^ to a point where the yidd of seed cotton was 1500 pounds 
per acre. 

Soybeans and oowpeas, grown as catch crops after grain or seeded 
at the last working of com, are occadonally turned imder as green 
manure in Vu^pma, but the use of soybeans as a green manure is rare. 
A practice becoming more common and a more advantageous one is to 
harvest the beans and leave the soybean residues on the ground. This 
adds organic matter, while at the same time, the gtoimd is producing a 
crop. 

While the use of winter l^jumes such as vetch, crimson and bur clover 
as green manures for com and cotton doubtless involves tinning under 
the legume before maximum growth has been attained, it is not improb- 
able that the i^^ular use of such limited amounts of organic matter is 
more beneficial than the turning under of a larger miuM of a summer 
green manure, as vdvet beans. In the latter case, there is almost cer- 
tainly a conaideraUe waste of nitrogen, while when the vrinter legumes are 
turned under, decay and utilization go on ti^ther and the growing com 
end cotton are in poedtion to take full advantage of the nitrates produced. 

A rather q)ecial case of the use of a green-maniue crop with crop res- 
idues may be cited to show that even on the rich delta lands of Missiasippi 
the addition of organic matter has been beneficial. Red dover was 
aeected with oats in October and was turned under in June after the oats 
were harvested. Soybeans followed and were hogged off, leaving con- 
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fidderable quantities of plant residues to be turned under for cotton the 
next year. It is claimed that this practice haa increased the yield of 
seed cotton by more than 700 pounds per acre. On the good of the 
delta, red clover lends itself well to use as a winter cover and green- 
manure crop when the following crop does not need to be planted early. 

Green Manuring for Track Crcqis. — On the sandy soils about Nor- 
folk and dsewhere in Yiiginii^ trucking become a Highly developed 
industry and in the past the truckers have used large quantities of stable 



Fio. 60. — Flowing under sorghum for green manure at the Virginia Truck Experi- 
ment Station, Norfolk, Va. 

(Viiviiiia Truck Ezpt. Sta.) 


manure. The increasing price of stable manure has, hove\'er, compelled 
many of them to turn to green manures, supplemented with commercial 
fertilizers, and in Xorthampton and Accomac Counties, Va., many farmers 
have modified their cropping sij-stems so as to iaclude a green-manure 
crop. Valuable experimental work on this subject has been done by the 
Virginia Truck Experiment Station and the writer is indebted to Prof. 
T. C. Johnson, director of this station for details in regard to the prac- 
tices in use. Following a winter crop of kale or spinach, cowpeas or soy- 
beans are seeded and usually turned under for the next crop. Rye is 
stiU the most commonly used winter cover crop, though the experimental 
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work at the station has shown that crimson clover can be advantar 
geoualy used as a catch crop or as a winter cover crop and that, when sup- 
plemented by commercial ferdliaer and lime, it can replace large quan- 
tities of expensive stable manure. 

In the potato-growing section about Norfolk early' potatoes are often 
iTifurrluTit/d with com. After com harvest and between July 15 and 
August 15 rye is seeded and turned under in January or February for 
eariy potatoes. At the 'Virginia Truck Experiment Station soi^um, 
fig. 60, was substituted for com and was turned imder in September or 
October, and the ground left rou^ till spring. The record of one experi- 
ment has been kindfy furnished by Professor T. C. Johnson and shows 
that, on the li^t soils at Norfolk and where the crop is heavily fertilised, 
non-legumes may be as effective as legumes. The same amount of com- 
mercial fertiliser was used on aU plats and the yields of potatoes, in 
bushds per acre were as followB: 



Prime 

Culls 

Check plata (average of 4) 

61.1 

8.0 

After co'wpeaa 

132.0 

10.5 

After soT^um 

161.0 

12.0 

After soybeans 

142.0 

62.0 

After grass (weeds) *. 

133.0 

9.0 


Sor^um sown thickly at the rate of 2 bushels per acre, produces a large 
tnatw of organic matter for plowing under and appears to offer promise as a 
quick growing catch crop. The cropping season was unusually dry and 
partly accounts for the low yields but it was noted that the potatoes on 
the green-manured plats did not suffer as much from drou^t as those on 
the check plats. 

'Whether equally good results would follow in case a winter crop is 
planted after sor^um is not known, but the turning under of so large an 
amount of energy material low in nitrogen may be expected temporarily 
to have a depressing effect on the quantity of nitrate available. Several 
months later, when potatoes are planted this effect has evidently passed. 

In the bri^t tobacco section of 'Virginia, rye and redtop are often 
used'as green-manure crops for tobacco, but l^umes are not used as they 
are bdheved to have a bad effect on tobacco. This is especially true of 
soybeans and cowpeas. In the dark tobacco region, rotations including 
grass and clover for the last year obviate the need of a special green- 
manure crop and, in gmieral farming practice, rotations which include 
clover are commonly depended upon to miw'ntji.iTi soil productivity. 
The introduction into the Soutii of a type of soybean harvester whi^ 
removes the beans while returning the residues will doubtless have an 
important effect, as by this means the soil organic matter can be kept up. 
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It should, however, prove possible and profitable to use a winter cover 
after the soybeans if for no other reason than to prevent the loss of fer- 
tihty, whidi must certainly take {dace if the soil is left bare. 

Green Manuring for Sugar Cane. — In the sugar-cane growing section 
of Louisiana, Mdilotvs indica may be seeded in the fall-planted cane, 
this practice, though of relativdy recent ori^, is bring extended with 
good results. Seeding is done in October and the growth is turned under 



Fig. 61. — ^The velvet bean is often used as a summer grecn-manuxe ciop in ix-can 

orchards. 

lU. S. Department vf AgriL-oIture 


in spring, about the time of early bloom. The Melilotus must be turned 
under before full growth is attained, as it has been found that if left 
standing until late spring damage to the cane may result, especially 
if turning under is followed by a period of dn* weather. The neglect of 
this fact has, during the rather dry year, 1925, resulted in some damage to 
cane and in much unwarranted condemnation of the green manure. 
Where the crop is turned under early and dry weather follows, no harmful 
results have been reported. The increase in cane secured in experi- 
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mAnte with MdHeiTu indica as green manuie have been referred to on 

p. 182. 

Hie ««w»¥nfwi method of green manniing cane is associated mth a 
three- or four-year rotation system. In this the stubble cane is fdlowed 
by and soybeans are planted in the com or may be planted alone. 
After the com is harvested and what hay is needed has been secured, 
thft fiaH ig rolled and the immense debris of com stalks and l^ume is 
tiimed under for the following crop of cane. The Biloid soybean is com- 



Fto. 62. — TliB Ausbiaa winter pea is a pronuaiiig winter greeoHDaaniiie crop in 

Georgia. 

(Geotsia. Goutal Plains Experimant Station.) 


manly used and has laigdy replaced cowpeas, which were formerly used 
in the same way. 

Gzeeii Maimxing in Pecan Orchards. — ^When special crops are grown, 
as sugar cane in Louisiazia, green manuring is more often resorted to than 
in geDeral farming and this is the case in pecan culture in Georgia and 
northem Florida. The soils on which pecans are planted are commonly 
deficient in organic matter and the importance of fl/iriing this has been 
r ealize d by the better plantere. The vdvet bean as a summer green- 
manure crop is more commonly used tha-Ti any other, Fig. 61, thrmg K the 
use of beggarweed is not uncamznon and in young orchards cowpeas are 
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BonoBtiiDeB ixssd. In bearing ardiaidS} the mass of vdvet beans must be 
tunisd undttr bef<ne October 15, so that the ground may be rolled and 
levded in order that tile jnckiiig of the pecaitt may be facilitated. Inplov- 
ing, tiae maas is first cKdnd bodx ways, in order to fiattrai it down and it is 
then turned under with a disk plow or with a mouldboard plow equipped 
with a rolling coulter. In some orchards, both winter and summer green 
manures are rised, but in these cases rye so far proven to be the most 
satisfactory winter crop. Hairy vetch and bur dover are sometimes 
used, and of late the Austrian winter pea has diown promke, Hg. 62. 
The best winter green manure has apparently not yet beoa found. At 
present some grain is most comm<mty used when a whiter g r rrtn 
manure is wanted. 

The problem of the best winter green-manure crop for pecans is still 
engaging the attention of the better phmters as weQ as of the student oi 
nut culture and of soil fertility. 

The great importance of growing greenmanure crops in pecan orchards 
has recently been brougiit out 1^ Skiimer and Deuiaree in a study of the 
control of rosette in pecans. Two orchards in Georgia, both suffering 
from rosette, were observed from 1918 to 1923, various fertilizers being 
applied. In one orchard cover crops were grown, a l^ume in summer 
and small grain, mostly rye, in winter. In the other, com and cotton 
were grown and harveded and what wild gtaeses grew were cut for hay 
and removed. In the first orchard, conditions steadily improved and in 
1923 the trees produced upwards of 500 pounds of nuts per tree; in the 
second orchard, the rosette became steadily worse, so that the orchard 
was finally abandoned. The application of chemicals had no effect on 
the rosette and the authors say: “ It is apparent that the accumula- 
tion of organic matter in the soils, whether acquired by the growing and 
plowing under of cover crops or by the addition of manures, composts, 
or debris, is ben^dal to pecan trees and stimulates increased growth 
and yidd.” 

In the last few yean kudzu has been planted in some pecan orchards 
in Georgia and in Florida. The practice grew out of the desire of a 
florida fanner to intercrop his young pecans with kudzu for hay, but in 
spite of the fact that the kudzu was cut se^'eIal times in a season for hay 
the pecans grew so well that at years old they had attained the size 
of twdve-year old trees on clean cultivated land. Some objections 
have been made to the growing of kudzu in pecan orchards and suffident 
tima has not dapsed to make it possible to pass final judgment. The 
practice is of peculiar intoest, however, in that it is similar to the prac- 
tice often followed in the pennanoat plantings in the East Indies. The 
ViiHmi is not grown for green manure, thou^ condderBlde quantities of 
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atgaidc matter are left on the ground. The purpose is to shade 

the ground, thus hdidiiig the moisture, protecting the soil from the 
summer heat, and maintaining a good tilth, Fig. 63. 
deea in Citrus Groves in Florida.— The citrus soils of 

noiida are naturally lovr in o^aoio matter and the beet practice calls for 
the growing of a green-manure crop eveiy year. Various crops are used, 
the important of which are velvet beaiu^ cowpeas, Crotalaria and 



Fig. 63. — Kudzu as a permanent cover in a pecan orchard at Monticelloi Fla. 
ipovxtmy CbarlM F. Leach.) 


beggarweed among l^piminous crops. Often native weeds and grasses 
as crab grass are allowed to grow and Natal grass (Fig. 64) is also used as a 
cover cK^. 

In bearing orebards, dean cultivation is practiced from spring to Jime, 
but plowing under of green-manure crops is done in November when 
growth of the trees has stopped. Ydvet beans are not commonly used 
in bearing orchards but when they are, planting is done in rows so that 
cultivation dull not be interfered with. The vines may be cut and drawn 
te one dde at poking time. All cover crops in bearing orchards are 
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cut before picking time and the cuttings left on the ground until cured, 
as it is bdieved that the turning und^ of fresh green nm-tpriftl is injurious. 
Many crops are mowed two or three times during the season and these 
clippings partially decay before being turned under in November. 

Beggarweed often becomes naturalised in citrus groves, springing up 
when cultivation ceases in June and may be cut once or twice and the cut- 
tings allowed to decay on the surface. If the last cutting is not made too 



fia. 64. — Natal grass comes in naturally in Fluridu and is turned under fur grei'ii 

manure. 

(Florida Anriculturiil Eaperiment Siatiun.i 


late a seed crop will still be produced. Hume gives the following analysis 
of beggarweed, one cutting; 


Pounds 


Dry stems and leaves per acre 34^9 . 15 

Dry roots per acre 165. So 

Nitrogen, stems and leaves per acn* 90.71 

Nitrogen, roots per acre 10.02 

Nitrogen, total per acre 100.73 


A species of Crokilaria recently introduced b}' the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has ^ven promise of considerable usefulness in pecan 
orchards in orange groves in Florida. Stokes has reported on the 
quantities of organic matter and nitrc^n secured from Crotalaria tiriaia 
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88 compexed with other annual l^sumeB in Florida. His figuies have 
beet} oondenaed in Table LVin. 

TABLE LVm 


WmoBV or Ant Dry- Matsbb, Fubountaob or Nxcboohn and Total 
Nitbooiiii not Acrb Secusiid fbok Sbvbbal LBonmiB ra Florida 


1 

Crop 

1 

An Dbt Mattiib, 
POUNXM PBR AgBB 

KiTBoam, Pbb Cbmt 

Pounds 
Nitbo- 
OBN Ra- 
TUBNID 

Rquiva- 
uam TO 
18 Pbb 
G aMT 
NlTBATa 


Tope 

Roots 

Total 

Topa 

Roots 

Total 

VO Boiii 

OP 

Soda 

CraUiaria fCrurio.. . . 

2186 

409 

2696 

2.78 

0.92 

1.850 

m 

Poimde 

677 

Gowpns 

1318 
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BesBttTWMd * 
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1.07 
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ESI 

102 

Buneh wlpttt bean.. 

914 

63 

977 

2.61 

1.48 

1.996 

m 

286 


* Thk is a mueh amallar yield tlun that reported by Hume (p. 2d8). 


Besides its value as a soil improver, Crotalaria is said to be useful in 
eitrus groves because it is more attractive to pumpkin bugs than are 
the oraages and consequent^ these pests leave the fruit for the 
Crotalaria. 

Planting of Crotalaria may be done ai^ time of the year, but prefer- 
ably before February 15 and in bearing orchards it must be planted in 
rows BO that early edtivation shall not be prevented. Crotalaria may be 
out two or three times during the season, the cuttings being left on the 
ground as a mulch to be disked in later. The trees in a grove planted 
to Crotalaria are said to be healthier and to have a better green cdor than 
where this plant is not used. The use of the crop is too recent to permit 
of a final conclueion as to its value, but some planters have used it for 
siz years and are constantly eictending the area of grove planted to Cro- 
talaria. Crotalaria striata is largdy used in the extensive tung oil tree 
plantingB newly set out near Qainesville, Fla. 

Crotalaria offers great promise for the improvement of the poor 
Norfolk sands so common in Florida, especially on the central ridge of 
the state. It does well on the poorest sands, while b^garweed will not 
thrive unless a crop of Crotalaria has first be^ turned under. On these 
poor sands a profitable rotation can be established after Crotalaria has 
been allowed to produce seed before bring turned under. Com can then 
be planted in March, and the volunteer Crotalaria allowed to grow after 
the com is laid by in July. A heavy growth carrying enough seed to 
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reproduce will resulti Kg. 65, and may be turned under in November 
to be followed by a winter crop of oats, thus giving two crops in one 
year with a green-manure crop to mAinf-Ain productivity. In ninety to 
one hundred days during midsummer, when all regular farm crops have 



Fig. 65 . — Crotalaria striata on poor sand land in Florida. It thrives on land too poor 

to support beggar^'ecd. 

( Florida Asrirultural Experiment r^tatinn..^ 


been laid by Crotalaria will make a heavy growth and add laige amount 
of nitrogen to the soil. 

Green Manuring on the North Atlantic Seaboard 

Green Manuring for Potatoes and Ttuck Crops. — Along the North 
Atlantic Seaboard from Viriginia to New Jersey, much of the lighter 
land is devoted to specialized cropping, while on the heavier lands gen- 
eral farming is practiced and on these hea\Ter lands the use of a green- 
manure crop is infrequent- On the lighter lands, however, “ cover crop- 
ping ” as it is called, is common and rye, rye and vetch, vetch, and crim- 
son clover are the crops most generally used. The early potato section 
of Central New Jersey, largely in Monmouth County, affords an inte]>- 
esting ftyft-Tnplft of the use of a green-manure crop for maintaining the 
physical coudition of the soil without regard to the question of nitrogen. 
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These axe in good tilth and the small amount of organio 

matter furnished by a crop of ITS not more than a few inches high ke^ 
them in this condition, while oommeroial fertilizers aieidied on to supply 
the needed by the potatoes. Howing must be done early andis 

pret^ wdl done by the first week in March, so that a winter l^ume would 
iT»ii.lrft no growth of value. The requirements of the main crop, therefore, 
control the selection of a cover and green-manure crop and rye, or in rare 
some other small grain is often the only one suitable. Fig. 66. 
It is nlMTHflri that a grrni.n amount of rye turned under every year has a 
better effect thuw larger amounts turned under at less frequent intervals. 

Another reason for the sdeotion of lye instead of a legume in this 



Fio. 66.— Flowing under lye for early potatoes, Salem County, New Jersey. 

(Photograph by J. C. CriBsey.) 

section is the fact that an acid soil favors the production of clean potatoes, 
while a limed soil such as would be required for a good growth of most 
legumes favors the development of scab. While these two considerar 
tions, the necessity of early plowing and the desire to avoid liming on 
lands on which continuous potato growing is practiced, will probably 
always largdy limit the selection of a green-manure crop to a grain, it 
appears from the work of App, who made an economic study of potato 
growing in Monmouth County, that the use of these cover crops is 
attended with good results. App says, *‘There is no area in the state 
where cover crops are given, such careful attention as on these potato 
farms. It is only throu^ this practice that the fanners are able to main- 
tain soil feitihty. In many instances the fertility oTid acsre production 
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appear to be increasing rather than decreasing where cover crops are 
skillf u lly used.” Probably 90 per cent of the cover-cropped area in tbi^ 
region is in lyOi some use wheat, and a few crimson clover, or mixtures of 
grain and clover. Wheat is said to be popular for early aeedings, as it 
does not make so large a spring growth, which feature is believed to be 
advantageous when plowing is ddayed. It is of interest to note that in 
this r^on expaience has led to the concluaon that a moderate amount of 
organic matter turned under every 3 rear is more desBrabie thaji a large 
amount. 

After analynng the econoinic data from 370 potato farms, App says 
“ From these data it appears that a system of potato growing with green 
manures and commercial fertilizers is more efficient in TnamtuiTimg and 
increasing fertility in this area than is the use of live stock.” Bye is also 
extensively used on Long Island as a green manure for potatoes. 

The New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station has been active in 
urging the more extensive use of cover crops, especially legumes and, in 
Circular I of the Division of Extension has suggested the following 
practice: 


Outline for Cover Crops 


Onions (from sets) followed 
Garden peas followed 
Early Sweet Com intciplanted 
Asparagus interplanted 
Rye or Wheat stubble seeded 
(if moist) 

Early Cabbage followed 
Early String Beans followed 
Early Tomatoes followed 
Potatoes followed 
Field Com interplanted in July or 


in July with 


in August with 


Cantaloupes 

Cucumbers 

Eggplants Broadcast or drilled at last 

Peppers cultivation in August with 

Late Tomatoes 
Watermelons J 


1. Cowpeas * >'5 or 6 pecks) 

2. S«>ylM'ans * (5 or 6 pecks) 

A clover or a mixture of 
clovers f with winter 
vetch 10 to 15 pounds) 
and turnips ounces) 

A clover or a mixture of 
clovers t with timothy 
(10 TO 12 pounds), or 
winter vetch ?10 to 12 
pounds) and turnips ^2 
ounces) 


* Cowpeas and soybeans are killed by frost, and may be plowed under or disked in for rye or 
lye and vetch, if desired, or 10 to 15 pounds of winter vetch may be sown along with the peas or 
beans to serve as a winter cover crop. 

t In sowing red, mammoth or sweet clover or alfalfa, use 10 to 12 pounds of seed per acre. 
For use 5 to 8 pounds, and for crimson clover, 15 to IS pounds. After August 15. add 

I biiahd of rye or wheat to clover mixtures where timothy is not sown. North of Trenton and 
New Brunawick cloven should be sown bc/bre August 15, and crimaon clover ahould not be used. 


On land, sweet clover is used as a green-manuie crop for com, 
Vmng turned under after some spdng growth has been made. This 
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is still more extensive in the com Mt and will be mentioned 

WhileiyeisdoubtifiBBUsedmoietiranaDy other crop, crimson clover 
is a favorite on the sanr^ lands in Ddawaie and eastern Maiyland, and 
buckwheat, vetch, and oowhom turnips are used by individual farmers 
or for special purposes. Buckwheat is ef^recialfy' useful as a catch crop 
to be turned under before seeding a winter cover of rye or vetch. 

In this section track growers sometimes pbw down the early sweet- 
oom crop as soon as polling is done and while the standing com is still 
green. After a suitaJ^ interval, late rpnach is planted. One farmer is 
isported to have sown Sudan grass in Jidy and to have turned it under in 
the middle of August for a fall crop. Near^ every progressive farmer 
in this region seeks by ooe means or another to keep up the organic matter 
in his soil and various green-manure crops have been used for the pur- 
pose. The value of a green-manure crop has been abundantly proved 
by the experience of farmers and truckers in this region, but such experi- 
ence is sddom recorded. However, the New Jersey Experiment Station 
has conducted one demonstration on lig^t sand to sandy loam soil in 
Middl esex County. Sweet com was the market crop and rye and a rye 
and legume mixture were the green manures used. One plat served as a 
check while to another 30 tons of manure per acre were applied at plowing 
time. All plats recdved commercial fertiliser at the same rate. The 
yidds of sweet com from the rye and legume mixture plat were greater 
than those from the plat receiving 30 tons of noanure per acre, showing 
that green-mamue crops can replace stable manure on this soiL The 
yidds of sweet com for two years as rqxnted by Cox^'^ are given in 
Table LXI. 


TABLE LXI 


Ynnos of Sweet Coen in Cover Crop Tests at Jauesburo, N. J. 
(1033 and 1025) 


Thbaiimemt 

1923 Bxsin/rs 

1925 Bebttiab 

Number of 
Ears 

Total Yield, 
Pounds 

Number of 
Ears 

Total Yield, 
Pounds 

Bye alone 

450 

287 

439 

292 

Bye and legume mixture.. . 

510 

394 

411 

299 

Cheek. No cover crop. . . . 

271 

176 

264 

175 

Manure. No cover crop... 

506 

388 

384 

245 
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In Peimaylvania, green xnanuzing is not practiGed except by a few 
fanners and occaaonally potato g rowers or truckers. Some rotate 
wheat with potatoesi seeding or sweet clover in the wheat to be turned 
under for potatoes, but here too the need of lime for the best growth of 
sweet clover and the danger of scab when land is 1™*^ limits the use of 
a green-manure crop. A more common practice is to turn under clover 
sod in the r^ular rotation and four-fifths of the large yields reported are 
said to have been secured on dover or alfalfa sod. A few have been 
known to sacrifice an entire year’s growth of alfalfa^ turning it under for 
green manure, but such cases axe rare. 

Green Manuzing for Tobacco. — ^In parts of Connecticut and Massa- 
diuaetts, there is a hi^y specialized tobacco cultiiie and the problem 
of green-manure or cover crops has engaged the attention of growers and 
experiment stations for more than thirty yeaxa, but is not yet solved. 
For many years rye has been and is still the leading cover crop, but in 
1905 the Connecticut station called attention to the advantage of hairy 
vetch as a nitrogen gatherer. This was found, however, to be of less 
value than antidpated and to-day is but rarely used. Since that time a 
number of cover crops have been suggested and used, among them tim- 
othy, to which attention was called by Jenkins in 1921. When seeded at 
the rate of half a budiel per acre it forms a thick cover and a dense root 
S 3 rstem and Jenkins estimates that an even thick stand of timothy may 
contain, vrhen plowed under, not far from 3 tons of vegetable matter, 
100 pounds of nitrogen, 50 of phosphoric acid and more than 100 pounds 
of potash for the use of the following crop.” The use of timothy is still 
very general among tobacco growers in the Connecticut Valley, but 
careful experiments have failed to show any benefit and quite frequently 
show a loss due to the use of timothy as a cover, and tobacco experts 
are advising against its use. The problem of a green-manure crop for 
tobacco is eddently one of extreme difficulty and involves factors not 
at present understood. 

Green Manuring in Orchards. — The two important orchard crops east 
of the Appalachians from Virginia north are apples and peaches and in 
this territorj' the use of cover crops or of green-manure crops in orchards 
is common. In the southern portion of the territory the green-manure 
feature is prominent, while northward, especially in New York, the cover 
crop feature is of equal and perhaps of e\’en greater importance. 

In the apple section of Miginia and Maryland, the use of a green- 
manure crop is common and is recognized as the best practice. Cowpeas 
or cowpeas and soighum are seeded by some about the middle of June 
and are plowed imder in fall. Crimson clover is a favorite winter cover 
and green-manure crop in ^Maryland and Ddaware, but farther north it is 
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by hairy vetch, rye or a mixture of the two or alsOce dover is 
ipmAfa-Tir»Ba used, Fig. 67. As has alrea(^ been pointed out, considera- 
tions of available labor and the acreage to be ^owed will govern the 
relative acreage in the various crops. It is important that the acreage to 
be plowed in spring be not so large that part of the cover crop wDl become 
t-nlrtt triei munh mniature from the trees. In this section, rape and 
oow-lunn are popular with some, especially in northem New 



Fiq. 67.— Alsikie dover as an orchard green-manure crop in Northem New Jersey. 

(New Jmwy Asrieultural Expariment Station.) 

Jen^ and in Pennqrlvania. These crops are killed by the first severe 
cold and do no more than add organic matter to the soil. 

Gbeen MaNunmo m thb Nobthbastebn United States 

This general area is the great red clover region of the United States 
and perhaps because of the common use of red clover in the rotations, 
green manures, have not been much used. Of late years, however, the 
better understanding of the value of sweet clover has led to its use as a 
greeiHuanuie crop, eqiecially for com, but also to some extent for 
potatoes and sugar beets. The use of sweet clover as a green manure for 
earn is probably more extencive in this r^on than the use of all other 
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strictly green-inaniire crops put tc^etheri and the practice found 

so valuable that it is being steadily extended. 

Green Manuxing for Com. — ^The use of sweet clover as a green manure 
for com is cominon in northwestern Ohio where it is estimated that 
three-fourths of the sweet dover acreage is used in way. It is 
common in Illino is and Iowa, and is not unknown in Missouri, 

and Wiscondn, and it is an interesting fact that, as a rule use is 
most common in the best Por example, the prairie ift'ndg of north- 

ern I llinois are rich lands, and it is precisely on thes e lands that th e turn- 
ing under of sweet clover is common. In the abs enc e of definite statistics, 
the acreage in sweet clover ga-n not be given, but it is known that in one 



Fig. 68. — ^Plowing under sweet clover for green manure in Illinois. 
(University of lilinoii.) 


small coimty in southeastern Illinois alone the Farm Adviser placed 
orders in 1925 for more than 12 tons of sweet clover seed. It is esti- 
mated that 50 per cent of all the sweet clover acreage in Illinois is turned 
xmder for green manure, Fig. 68. In Indiana the practice is growing on 
the black prairie soil area where formerly a com-oats rotation was com- 
mon. Now sweet clover is used and some of the highest com fields in 
this state have been produced on land on which sweet clover was turned 
down. The com-oats rotation is still followed but with sweet clover in 
the oats and turned under for com. 

The good effect of a sweet clover green-manure crop on com has been 
experienced as far west as Iowa, Fig. 69, where an ever-increasing number 
of farmers are using sweet clover in ibis way. The clover is not in all 
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oases as a striody gtee(i>maniire crop, but when pastured during its 
aiiTtiTififtr a great deal of orgaido matter is left to be turned under 
in the M. Etom the standpoint of nitrogen supplied, turning under the 
sweet dover in the spring of the second year whm 8 to 10 indies of new 
growth has been made is doubtless the best plan, but in some sections this 
puts oom-planting t-inm rather late. When fall plowing must be done, 
pantairiTig sweet dovsT during the second season and turning under what 
the cattle do not eat is generally more satiafwtoiy than plowing in the 
fan of the first year. 

The practice followed is quite aimilar everywhere. Sweet dover is 



Fig. 09. — Plowing under sweet clover for com in lows, 
dowa State College.) 


seeded on winter grain or with spring grain, or in the canning section of 
northern Illinois and in some places in Wisconsin, with peae. After the 
grain or pea crop has been haj:vested and the dover has attained some 
size, it may be grazed if summer pasture is wanted. In any event the 
spring growth of the next season is turned under about or before the first 
of May and com planted. Except for the fact that sweet clover can be 
successfully used in this way only on soilswell supplied with lime, it isvery 
nearly an idealgreen-xnanuie crop for com. Seeded as a companion crop in 
grain, no expense is involved except for seed and this is rdativdy cheap. 
The first season’s growth can be utilized for pasture and thus thft cost 
of the seed can be recovered from that source alone. It han been found 
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that a Iflijge part of the nitrogen in the tope moves into the roots before 
winter and that in late fall and early spring 50 per cent or more of the 
total weight of the plant is in the root. The plants start growth veiy 
early in spring and even thon^ but a anriAll amount of top may be avail- 
able for turning undeTi thiS| together with the roots^ provides quite a 
respectable quantity of organic matter and nitrogen. Zjastly, ali 
material decays readily and, being turned under at a tizne favorable to the 
activity of soil organisms, an abundant supply of nitrates is tnailA avail- 
able to the com. When used in connection with Iitwa a.TiH rock phosphate, 
sweet clover has been known to veiy materially increase the yields of 
com, one canner reporting that, after the second plAnting of sweet clover, 
the yidds of canning-corn were 75 per cent than on other farms in 
his nei^borhood. 

An outstanding example of what may be done with poor sandy land by 
turning under a leguminous green-manure crop is to be found in the farm 
of the Notre Dame University at South Bend, Indiana. In 1900, when 
the present farm superintendent, Brother Leo, took charge, the land was 
so run down that practically no crops were inoduced. A whirIT yield of 
wheat could be secured after a year of fallow, and com yielded nothing 
but a small amount of fodder. Brother Leo first applied lime and rock 
phosphate and by so domg got a stand of red clover. This was turned 
imder and a rotation of com, oats, wheat and clover was establidied, the 
entire clover growth bring turned under in every rotation. One year in 
four is thus devoted to a green-manure crop during which a crop of red 
clover briieved to be equivalent to two tons of hay per acre is turned 
under. Under this ^’stem, the land has improved so that for several 
years past yields of 75 to 80 buriiels of com have been harv’ested. At 
present considerable stock is kept and much manure Is produced, but 
Brother Leo insists that without the green-manure crop once in four years 
the productivity of this sandy land would soon decrease. Wliatever may 
be the need of this soil to-day, there is no question that the combination 
of green manure and phosphates changed a barren sandy waste into a 
productive farm. 

Green Mantuixig for Potatoes and Sugar Beets. — Green manuring 
for potatoes is a not uncommon practice on many sandy or sandy loam 
soils of Michigan. Rye and vetch axe sometimes used as a winter cover 
and green-manure crop and in a few cases sweet clover has been turned 
under in spring for potatoes. A variation of this pure^* green-manure 
practice is to pasture the sweet clover during its second season and to 
turn under the remaining growth in the fall for potatoes the next year. 
It is not possible from the data at hand to say how common this practice 
is, but sweet clover lends itself well to such use, the only possible objeo- 
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tum ViMTig the fact that sweet clover will not thrive on a very add soil and 
that the applicatum of lime rosy encourage potato scab. However, 
sweet clover been known to do wdl on the sandy lands of Miohigen, 
even when the lime leguiiment was 1200 pounds or mote per acre ly the 
Vdtch method. 

In some of the beet potato growets piactioe a fonn of green 

muTiiTring not, SO fat as known, used anywhere dse except in Pennsyl- 
vania. An entire season’s crop of alfalfa is sacrificed and turned un^ 
for the fdUowing potato crop. This is naturally the most expendve form 
of green fTiamiriTig possible, but the growers claim it pays. In this 
method, alfalfa is first grown for from three to seven years as a hay crop, 
two crops a year bemg taken. During the last year of the alfalfa stand 
the first crop is out and left on the ground as a mulch, or in some oases 
has been disked into the ground. In dther case a second crop oomeB on 
which may or may not be lightly pastured. The fdlowing qpiing after 
the new alfalfa has grown about k^ hi^ the whde is turned under for 
potatoes; alfalfa is seeded again after potatoes. One grower is trying 
the following plan in order to get potatoes more often on the same land: 
plant potatoes after alfalfa as above stated, seed to sweet clover in oats 
the year following potatoes, harvest oats, and the next year, when the 
sweet clover is 12 to 18 inches hi^, turn it xmder for potatoes; follow 
this crop of potatoes with oats and alfalfa for three years of hay. The 
use of as valuable a crop as a full year’s growth of alfalfa is a most striking 
case of green manuring and is the most expensive form of green manuring 
known to the writer. Some of the most successful potato growers follow 
itandbdieveitpays; th^ are certainly the ones who produce large yidds 
of potatoes, the yields in one case bang reported as having been SOO 
bushels per acre on an eleven-acre field. Supplementary fertilisers and 
stable manures axe used in addition to the green manure. 

The use of so costly a green-manure crop as an entire year’s growth of 
alfalfa can be possible to those farmers only who command a suitable 
reserve of capital, but the e]q)erience of Mr. S. A. Foster, a farmer of 
In g ham County, Michigan, shows how a run-down sandy soil may be 
^profitably farmed and improved by the use of green manures wi^ut 
jthe keeping of live stock. This farm has been in cultivation for more 
than siziy years and during most of that fa'mA the usual type of general 
farming was practiced. In common with most farms of giTwilnr nature 
and man age ment , production decreased to a point where potatoes 
yielded 70 bushels per acr^ oats 18 budmls and com only 56 baskets of 
ears. In 1919, Mr. Foster determined to depend on sweet clover for soil 
inqsovement and potatoes for a money crop, and consequently sold all 
tiie cows and now mahitMTiM only the ne c ess a r y number of work Miifnala - 
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Sweet dover was seeded with oats to which 200 pnntiHa of acid phosphate 
per acre were applied and the sweet clover was tinned under in early June 
of the next year when about 2 feet hi ^. Hie potato crop was further 
hdped by 400 pounds of acid {diosidiate per acre. By the use of sweet 
clover together with the careful utilization of all crop residues any 
red clover grown and not needed for hay to feed the work animals, the 
productivity of this soil has been raised so that now an average of 200 
budiels of potatoes, 35 bushels of oats, and 100 badrets of ear com are 
produced. Besides these direct results, there has been a change for the 
better in that the sand no longer blows as badly as it once did, gullies that 
had been f oimed and filled in have not wadied again and the crops have 
not suffered so badly in dry seasons. A 60-acre sandy farm has been 
changed from a liability into a productive farm, capable of returning a 
profit. The use of sweet clover in this case involves the application of 
marl and consequently, in dry seasons, there has been scab on the potar 
toes. It is possible that the owner may substitute mammoth clover for 
sweet clover, but this change will in no way affect the fact that by the 
proper use of green manures a run-down sandy soil has been made pro- 
ductive without the keeping of livestock. If mammoth clover is sub- 
stituted and a seed crop taken, the soil management will be mainly on 
the basis of a crop residue system, but in years when the clover does not 
set seed well, the entire growth will be turned under. Whether such a 
system will furnish organic matter enou^ for the maintenance of this 
li^t soil remains to be determined. 

At this point it may be useful to emphasize the fact that legumes, 
while they can and if properly handled, do add nitrogen to the soil, do not 
increase the stores of phosphorus and potash. Wlien the supply of either 
of these in any soil is so low as to prevent \-igorous growth, one or both 
minerals must be added to give full effect to the benefits expected from 
the green manure. An excess of nitrogen available to the plant is of no 
use to it when it can not get the minend nutrients needed. ^lany cases 
of the failure of a good growth of legumes turned under to increase yields 
may be traced to a deficiency in minerals without which the money crop 
was not able to benefit from the nitrogen added by the green manu re. 

The turning under of sweet clover for sugar beets is not as conunon 
as for potatoes, but the practice is not unknown in Ohio and in Mich- 
igan. Sometimes the new growth of the second spring is turned imder, 
but, as a rule, this is rather late for sowing beets. A more common prac- 
tice is to pasture during the second summer and to turn under the 
remainder of the growth in the fall. A rotation in which a seed crop of 
sweet clover is taken and beets planted the following year is also common, 
but such a practice, while perhaps good, contains no green-manuring 
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featuiBB. BesideBtheuseof a greea-maiiure crop for com, potatoes, and 
sugar beets, theare are, throi^out this tenitoiy, isolated cases of cover 
orc^piiig and green manuring for other annual cic^, but such practice 
is rate and qxnadic. 

Green Manuring for Wheat— While wheat is not commonfy green 
manured except as a second growth of red dover may be turned imder, 
an unusual case of pore green manuring was practiced in western Iowa. 



Fig. 70. — Dales volunteera in wheat in Weatem Iowa. 


(lowB State Collflge). 

Here Dalea, a native American legume latdy introduced under the 
name Wood’s dover, from the name of the farmer on whose the 
crop first came into notice, is used as a vdunteer companion crop. Mak- 
ing a rapid growth after wheat harvest it covers the ground with a 
dffljse stand 2} to 3 feet hic^ and is plowed under for another crop of 
wteat. Seed matures before the fidd is plowed in the fall and a vdun- 
tw (TOP results in the next year’s wheat. Large acreages have beeh 
plowed under for ax to ten years and the yidds of wheat are said by 
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Hughes to have improved materially where Dalea has been used. 
Whether this crop will prove to be a good greoMnanute crop elaewhme 
can not be said at present. It is claimed that it will thrive on acid 
soils and if so it may become useful on soils on which sweet clover does 
not thrive, Fig. 70. 

Gieen Manuring in Orchards. — ^Various orchard crops are grown in 
this area and green manuring or cover eropi^ is recogniaed as the best 



Fig. 71. — Buckwheat as a giwn-nianure crop in a peach orchard. 


I'U. S. Departmeni uf Agrirulture 

practice. CJould says: “ The use of cover and green-manure crops is of 
fundamental importance and in many cases even of necessity if the 
orchards are to be well maintained.” » In the sections of severe winters, 
the cover-crop feature is often the most important, but, as a rule, there is 
an effort to get the benefits of both the cover and the green-manuring 

features. While apple and pear orchards are sometimes Irft in permanent 
I Gould, TT«irriii P., “PeBch Growing.” By penniBBun The MacmiUanCo. 
(Gqpyzis^ted.} 
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sod, ate alviQrs dean cultivated during the early part of the 

pcMAn atiH a green-maiiTue crop planted after July. 

In this tmitory winter crops are mostly used and either hairy vetch 
or rye iJona or hairy vetch and rye mixed ate practicaUy the only crops 
that can survive the winters. In southern Ohio some cowpeas and soy- 
beans are grown and turned under for soil improvement. Buckwheat 
is also sowmtinapH used as a late surmner green-manure crop, Fig. 71. 

In some sections, the use of nitrogenous fertiiuserB has been increased 
and PTnphfuaa is pla^ on the coveivctop feature rather than on adding 
It is said that the gathering of nitrogen by li^imeB is of little 
imp<»tsnce in view of the fact that profits frcnu the fruit crop warrant 
the free use of commerdal fertHizers. All that is wanted of a cover crop 
rnirfar these conditions is that it shall hdp check growth in the fall, 
protect the ground and hold snow in winter and help to maintain organic 
matter. These functions can be performed as well ly anon-legume as by 
a kgume, somedmes better, and certainly at less expense. In such cases, 
part of the green-manuring features of the practice disappear, but the 
value of adding organic matter is fully recognised and this is, after all, 
the most important function of a green manure. 

On Catawba Island in Lake Erie the following practice is said by 
Binkle to have given good results in a peach orchard: Sweet dover is 
first grown for two years and plowed under 12 inches deq) before trees are 
planted. The first year after the trees are planted, soybeans are drilled 
in between the rows and turned under in August, to be followed by vetch 
and rye^ which in turn is plowed under for another crop of soybeans the 
next summer; this system is continued for five years. This is a case of 
intensive green manuring. 

In Door County, Wisconsin, there is an extensive acreage in cherries 
and in this regian Hubam or sumual white sweet clover is used perhaps 
more than in any other sin^ area. The seed is sown June 1 to 15 and, 
when the season is fovoxable, a growth of 5 or 6 feet maybe made; at other 
times the growth is sparse. The dead stalks are usually allowed to stand 
over winter smdareworked into the soil in early spring. Somequestionhas 
been raised as to the wisdom of growing a leguminous green-manure crop 
in late summer for fear that a late growth of the cherries mi^t be stim- 
ulated, but time enou^ h«u» not yet elapsed to malrfl a conduson on thia 
point poBEoble. 

Gbhiin Manubing in thb Gbsat Plains 

As a rule, green manuring is not practiced in the Great Plains and 
repeated trials on the part of state and Federal experiment stations have 
diown that the practice does not pay on dry land. The green-manure 
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crop itsdf takes so much water that the following crop suffers yields 

are less than after fallow. There would seem no doubt that in the 
question of organic matter for these soils will become acute. This has 
already been recognized in other sections with rainfsUi as eastern 

Washington, but an econoinical and practicable method for increasing 
the soil organic matter has not yet been worked out. 

In the Red River Vall^ of North Dakota, the plowing under of sweet 
clover has come to be popular and has been attended with such good 
results that it is said to make new land out of old.” In some cases the 
clover is plowed down early in July, when 2 to 3 feet hi^, and the 
kept fallow the remainder of the year. Wheat or rye is sown the follow- 
ing spring. Some farmers, however, prefer to cut the first growth for 
hay and to plow under the second growth earl}” in August. By either 
method a very large quantity of organic matter is incorporated with the 
soil, and a large supply of nitrates is made available for the next year’s 
wheat. In this section, the extent of the practice depends in part on the 
price of sweet-dover seed. Sweet clover thrives in the Red River Valley, a 
stand is easily and cheaply secured by handling the crop as a companion 
crop to wheat, and, when the price of seed warrants, a seed crop of 
sweet clover is taken. When the price of seed is low, farmers find it 
more profitable to turn the clover under for green manure. 

The potato growers of Minnesota have found in the white sweet 
clover a ^ miracle ’ or ‘ wonder-working ’ crop for the Red River Valley 
in loosening and opening up the heavy soils for potatoes and other 
crops.” In this section the physical effect of the great root growth 
and the addition of humus are believed to be the most important results 
of green manuring with sweet clover. 

There are, however, within the Great Plains area some irrigated sec- 
tions or sections with better rainfall, and in these some green manuring 
has been practiced. Such practice is confined to the use of alfalfa and 
sweet clover as green manures for potatoes and sugar beets. While in 
most cases the practice is to turn under alfalfa sod with such growth 
as may be present, or to turn imder what sweet clover is left after the 
field has been, grazed, there are also cases where the young sweet clover 
has been turned under for green manure. 

This practice is most common in the irrigated sugar-beet growing 
section of eastern Colorado. Here the sweet clover is plowed under 
eitherin the fall ofits first year or early in spring of the next season after 
4 to 6 inches of growth have been made. The chief advantage of fall 
plowing is the possibility of earlier preparation of the ground, but care 
must be fa-km that the crop is handled right or there will be trouble with 
volunteer sweet clover in the beets. Immediate irrigation is essential 
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when first Beason sweet clover is fall plowed. When the fidid is irrigated 
decay seta in and most of the resting buds are killed. When spring 
plowing is done it is advisable to irrigate either just before or just after 
pla.iit.iTig the beet seed so as to hasten decay of tibe mass of sweet clover 
turned under. Good results as shown by increased yidds have followed 
both methods. In western Nebraska second season sweet clover is 
spring plowed for potatoes but not for beets, since for the latter plowing 



Ite. 72.— After a second season’s growth of sweet clover has been graced a large 
amoimt of material remains for taming under in fall. 

(XT. S. Department of Asrioultun.) 

must be done so early that the resting buds are not killed but volimteer 
badly in the beets. 

Besides this purely green-manure use of sweet clover many farmers 
in eastern Colorado and western Nebraska graze the sweet clover one 
season or taUse a crop of hay and turn under the late growth in fall 
for the n^ year’s crop of beets. After grazing there is a large amount 
of material left to turn under, Fig. 72 . Results from this method 
have been equally as good as those from the other, the only question 
bdng whether a year’s grazing or a crop of sweet-clover hay is as profit- 
lude as a crop of sugar beets. 
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Gbesn Manttbinq on tbs Pacific Coast 

The oonditioDB on the Padfic Coast vaiy widdy, but in gomal they 
differ from those in the northeastem United States in the milder vinten, 
which make the growing of various winter green-manure crops poesilile 
over nearly the entire area. While the crops used differ from southern 
California to Washington, there is a wider range of didce in winter 
green-manure crops than there is in the Great Lakes or oom-bdt states, 
where sweet and red clover, hairy vetch and rye are about the only aope 
that can be used. The author is indebted to Fntfa Severs and H^^iauer 
of Pullman, Wash., to M. E. MeCdlum of the Western Washington 
Experiment Station, and to H. A. Sehoth, dt Corvallis, Oregon, for an 
account of green-manuring practices in those states. 

Green Maimritig in Wadbington and Or^;oa. — ^Wadiington is nat- 
urally divided into three sections, the eastern part, where rainfall is 
limited and green manuring is not pncticed; the irrigated central vallQ' 
and the moist, often wet western part. Green manuring is a common 
practice in the orchard sections of the irrigated part of the state. Prof. 
Severs writes: 

Our orchard soils in the irrigated sections were all deficient in orgaiuc 
matter and nitrogen. With clean cultivation, what little organic matter 
was present was soon broken down, and in the course of a few years the 
orchardists had to resort to the growing of legume crops between the 
tree rows in order to supply the required nitrogen to their rapidly grow- 
ing trees. The result of this is that at the present time there are \’ery 
few orchards in the irrigated sections of the State of Washington that 
are Mann cultivated. The cover drop in all cases is a legume.^ In 
most alfalfa has been given preferred consideration. Where 

vetch is grown, and by the way this crop is fast gaining favor, t he r^due 
from the crop when mature is disked into the soil early in the fall and 
thus reseeds itself year after year. 

In the case of alfalfa, the grower frequently removes one cuttmg of 
hay and then allows the growth during the remainder of the season, to 
be returned to the soil simply by trampling it down without any attempt 
to incorporate it with the soil hy means of any tilling implement and 
ffnmA few orchardists are attempting the practice of growing alfalfa 
for a period of about five years, then they follow thB with rae year of 
fflaan cultivation and seed the orchard back to walfa. W nere rai 
clover has been used, there is no real plan worked out as yet and m 
many cases due to the shorter life of this crop, m^y orcha^ are rapiay 
devdoping a lot of June grass which, erf course, does not give the results 

anticii^t^. 

Vetch is commonly seeded with rye, which has proved more satis- 
factory than wheat, since it affords more proton to the vetch. 

In western Washington, green manuring is praeticed most commonly 
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in tile eultuie of raepbenies and stiawbenies. For raspberries the 
green*jnanure crop of tySi wheat or comxnon vetoh or mixtures of these 
is seeded between the beny rows after piokiztg in August and is turned 
the following April or May. In some cases when new sandy 
Wm soil is to be prepared for strawberries, two crops of green manures 
are first turned into the soil and the practice is followed with good results. 
There is arimp, green Tifni.Tnm‘Tig for crops other than berries; common 
vetdi or vetch and rye are the usual green-manure crops and their use 
is said to be increasing. 

In Oregon there are also semi-arid, irrigated and humid sections, 
ha the eastern semi-arid section green manuring is naturally not prac- 
ticed, while in some irrigated districts as the Hermiston, Echo and Mil- 
ton Fireewater districts the prevailing method is the use of crop residues, 
though these have much the effect of a green mamue. The practice in 
other parts of the state is described by H. A. Schoth as followB: 

The practice of nang green manures is rapidly increasing through- 
out Oregon, espedally in the 'Willamette 'Vallsy, Southern Oregon in 
the and Umpqua Valleys, and along the Cduml^ River, in the 
Hood River, the Bailee, Hermiston, Echo and Milton Freewater dis- 
tricts. 

At present 90 per cent of the green-manure work is done in connec- 
tion with orchard and small fruit farming, about 7 per cent in connec- 
tion with truck farming and about 3 per cent with general faraoi^. 

The largest part, 70 per cent or more, of the green manuring is done 
with annual crops. In the 'Willamette Valley where irrigation is not 
practiced, except on about a half dozen truck farms, large green-manure 
seedings are made each year in orchard and small fruit plmtin^. There 
is very litQe clover or other crop grown in these plantmgs during 
summer, clean cultivation bring practiced for moisture conserva- 
tion. On fruit land, truck land and general farm land, common vetch 
ritber sowed alone or with winter oats, barlqy, rye or wheat is most 
commonly seeded. Fig 73. Some farmers sow we vetch slone but 
most of tiiem use a vetch and grain combination because it is cheaper 
and inoduces more tonnage. At present some farmers are using 
H ungarian vetch especially in places where the land is wet or frost 
d a ma ge is more severe. In the upper 'Willamette VaUey, bordering 
on the Ckdumlw River, hairy or Hungarian vetoh are used because 
the winters are often too severe for common vetch. Seedings of vetch 
or vetch and grain are made at about 70 pounds an acre as early in 
fall as there ate prospects of getting fall rains to continue growth after 
the seeds germinate. As there is usually enouj^ moisture m the upper 
3 inches to germinate seeds in late summer, some precaution must be 
tahmto not seed too early and get the seed germinated with not enough 
mmstuie later to keep growth going. This usually results in most sced- 
ugs bring made alwut ^ptonber let. Stock is kept off during tbo 
wintm and if vetch is seeded, land-pdaster at 50 pounds an acre is often 
applied early in February to increase growth. The crop is usually 
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plowed under about Match ISth. The tonnagp of vetch or vetcSi and 
grain varies so much that estimates ate of no value so far. 

In Southern Oregon farming practices are amHar to those in tlm 
WHlainette Yalley except about ^ per cent c£ the cultivated land is 
irrigated. On t^ fruit faims_ dew summer cultivation is practiced 
in most cases. Grew manuring is extensively practiced and vetch 
dther common, Hungat^, wodl^ podded, purple or baity aie_ u^, 
seeded alone or with grain. Tanj^ peas have been used to a l^ted 
extent. Annual sweet dovor and bur dover ate used in a very limited 



Fia. 73.— Vetch seeded with oats in Clatsop County. Oregon. Vetch is the most 
common gteen-mnnure crop in the Pacific Northwest. 

(U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


way The bur clover is usually volunteer. On irrigated land seeding^ 
ate made in August while on unirrigated land September seedmgs are 

usually made. , > . i j 

In the Ttnilfta district gteen-manure crops are used for truck gamem 
in the river bottom or in orchards. The truck gardens and orchar^ 

are mostly inigsted. Hairy vetch is used most extenavely and quite 

successfully although some winters it is damaged considerably. Seca- 
ings are made in. September at 60 to 70 poun<b an . 

Many fruit men state that green manure is thOT fertihty ^vation. 
Qreen manucizig is being practiced on aU types of land. On hill landy 
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fla raCTally the gtamilar shotty red hiU prune land, greea-manure etops 
are especially valuable to prevent wawiing. In some small fruit dis- 
tricts green-manure crops hold snow and hSip protect fruit plants. 

In practically all orchards, except peach and early plum, the seeding 
is always done before fruit picking. The fruit harvesting damages the 
fWAHmgR some but as ^ land is usually qiute dry the plants soon recover. 

In pniTift orchards where green manuring has been practiced, several 
years it is daimed that the fertility has been increased to the point where 
the trees inrmlm too much wood growth so green-manure crops are now 
being seeded every other year. 

Soidiieni California Citras Groves. — ^The greatest devdopment of 
green muTinring in California has been in the citrus groves of the south- 
ern part of the state and, in foct, this is perhaps as conspicuous an exam- 
ple of green manuring as is to be found anywhere in the United States. 
Gtrus crops have a high acre value and their culture entails great 
expense, hence noethoda of treatment that increase returns or decrease 
expenses have been more carefully studied here than elsewhere. The 
citrus soils are, as a rule, low in organic matter and in nitrogen and, 
since the use of nitrogen so greatly influences yidds, heavy applications 
have been made by means of concentrated fertilizers, manure and other 
bulky oiganic mattm' as alfalfa hay, lima bean straw and similar mate- 
risL The constant use of concentrated fertilizers and constant dean 
cultivation has tended toward a bad phydcal condition of the soil and 
it has been recognized that bulky organic manures were necessary to 
maintain the organic matter in the sdL Discussing the need of organic 
matter, Vaile says: “Groves are occasionally successfully managed 
for as long as ten years with almost all the fertilizer applied in concen- 
trated form. The day of reckoning is, however, sure to come. In the 
writer’s observations ^ere axe a score or more of groves that at one time 
or another were looked upon as * show places,’ but that have since 
deteriorated rapidly throu^ failure to recognize this principle.” 

It becomes, therdore, a question of how best to supply the organic 
matter. Hiis can be done through manure or organic roughage or 
throng the growing of green-manure crops. The latter method was 
used by some growers before 1900, but has come into general use during 
the past ten years. Studies on the value of different green-manure 
etops for dtrus groves have been made by the California Agricultural 
Hzperiment Station and by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
most important of these have been published by Mertz and by McKee. 

In a stw^ of orchard practices in the citrus industry, Vaile has 
brought out the point that, as measured by yields, green manures and 
stable manure can replace one another at least to a large extent, and 
that the increases from the use of green-manure crops are in inverse 
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ratio to the amounts of manure used as shown in Table LXII from 
Vaile. 


TABLE LXn 

Effect of Covsb Cbop on Avebaoe Yield of Citbus Gbotes Tbeatbd 
WITH Bulky Mamube 


Manubb AppLmD 

Tons 

Relative Yields 

i 

i 

1 Without 

Cover Crop 

With 

Cover Crop 

0- 4.0 

100 

no 

5- 0.9 

100 

no 

10-14.0 

100 

108 

15-10.0 

1 100 

106 


When very heavy applications of stable manure^ 20-25 tons, were 
made, the results with and without cover cropswere practically the same. 

It appears from this that the question of using a green-manure crop is 
fundamentally an economic one and that the expense of growing a green- 
manure crop and whatever disadvantages may be attached to its use 
must be offset by the cost of bulky organic manures which, to be effective 
must be applied in large amounts. That the use of green-manure crops 
to replace stable manure was found advantageous may be assumed from 
the increasing acreage in green manure. Vaile gives the following 
figures: “ In the winter of 1914-15 it was estimated that less than 
40,000 acres of citrus orchards were planted to green-manure crops of 
any kind, nearly half this acreage was planted to cereal crops. In 1915- 
16 approximately 67,000 were planted to leguminous green-manure crops, 
and in 1916-17 approximately 100,000 acres were so planted. Since 
1917 there have been fluctuations in planting with an apparent upward 
trend.” 

More recently a feeling has developed among growers that an 
orchard in cover crop is more liable to frost injurj- than a clean culti- 
vated one. That this feeling has little or no basis in fact has been shown 
by Young, but nevertheless insurance companies have demanded an 
increase in rates for frost insurance on orchards in which green-manure 
crops are grown and this has naturally acted as a deterrent to the 
planting of such crops. The reduction in acreage in green-manure crops 
in 1925 compared with that for 1924 appears to have been about 20 
per cent. In some cases, growm have turned to a summer green- 
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manure crop, Fig. 74, but the acreage of this is limited by the amount of 
water available for irrigation and, owing to a succession of dry years, 
there has been no surplus of water and consequently summer green 
manuring can be practiced only in favored localities. 

Hiere is, however, reason to bdieve that the increase in frost insur- 
ance is not as serious a matter as may, at first si^t, appear to be the 
ftoaft. The planting of green-manure crops is more common in the hill 
orchards than in those in the valley, because in the former the green- 
manure crop acts both as a winter cover to prevent washing and as a 



Fig. 74. — Cowpeu in a dtruB grove, Southern California. 
(Uniyenitar of Califoraia.) 


green manure. Frost damage is less likdy in the hill orchards than in 
those in the valley and not only is the basic insurance rate less for the hill 
than for the valley orchards, but the percentage of increase by reason of 
the presence of the cover crop is less for the bill than for the valley 
orchards. 

Added to the above is the fact that the increased rate is effective 
only in case frost damage occurs, while the cover crop is present. This 
means that cover crops can be plowed under when frost damage tbrAfl.tftnn 
and in this way part of the benefit of the green-manure crop "can be 
secured without additional expense for insurance. 
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The advantages of using green manures in citrus groves consist 
larg^y in improving the phyacal torture of the soil and in furnishing a 
gradually available supply of nitrogen. Doubtless too the evolution of 
carbon dioxide operates to make soil TninpT«.l^ more soluble. 

The disadvantages have been stated by Coit to be: 

1. The necesdty of irrigation at a time when irrigation is not 
desirable for the trees. 

2. The heavy root pruning incident to turning under a green-manure 
crop is not advisable when the trees are blooming and setting fruit. 

3. A green-manure cropi if a host for the cottony-mold, may increase 
this pest in the orchard. 

To these may be added the possible injury from aphids when the 
green-manure crop is a good host for these insects. The last-mentioned 
objections can, of course, be overcome by a proper selection of the green- 
manure crop, but the first and second must be weighed against the known 
need for organic matter in these soils and the cost of bulky manures. 
The balance will doubtless vary with soil and locality; local and tem- 
porary factors will make for an increase or a decrease in acreage, but there 
is no doubt in the minds of those who have most carefully studied the 
situation that green manuring will continue to be a standard practice in 
citrus groves in southern California. 

The two crops most conunonly used in southern California citrus 
groves are purple vetch and Melilotus indica, the combined acreage of 
these two constituting in 1925 between 90 and 95 per cent of the entire 
acreage planted to winter green-manure crops. Besides these, a limited 
amount of seed of white sweet cIo\*er, Hubam, and of large and small 
horse beans have been used. The use of Canada field peas ami of com- 
mon vetch, once popular, appears to have been largely abamloned in 
this section. The cowpea is the most important summer green manure, 
but some soybeans have also been used. Seeding of a ivinter gretm- 
manure crop is done in September or October, the best results usually 
following earl}’ seeding, and turning tmder should take place lief ore the 
trees start growth in spring. This necessitates ploiving not later than 
the end of February or early ^larch and a green-manure crop is desired 
that will make the best growth by that time. For this reason, purple 
vetch has increased rapidly in popularity. While Melilotiu iwiica has 
the great advantage that seed is alwa}’s cheap and abundant, it falls 
behind purple vetch in the amoimt of winter growth made. 

Grew Manuring in Central and Northern California. — In the 
northern citrus section and in the deciduous orchards of the Santa 
Clara and Sacramento Valleys, cover cropping is a practice of more 
recent growth than in the southern citrus section, but it is proving pop- 
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ular and is bemg extended. Various green-manure crops are used, 
JfefiloriM tndica, Canada peas, vetches and horse beans all being used 
mure or lees- The wild bur clover also frequently does duty as a volun- 
tev cover crop in prune orchards. 

In the Santa Clara VaJl^, JlfeliZotua indiea is extensively used, two- 
thirds of the acreage of green-manure crops in 1923 being report as 
to this crop. Besides the cheapness of the seed, the fact that 
it escapes the atta(^ of aphids so common on Canada peas, horse beans 
and common vetch adds to its popularity. 

In the Sacramento VaU^ tte vetches are most used. Purple vetch 
yidds the largest tonnage, but the cost of the seed is hi|^. Common and 
TTiiTip.Ti«,Ti vetch yield less, but the cost of seed is only about one-half 
as much and it is believed that the regular turning of the 10 tons of 
green matter furnished by common vetch is enou^. As illustrating the 
extent of the praetioe of green manuring in this section, it may be said 
that in the fall of 1925 the Sutter County Farm Bureau purchased for its 
m^nbers 60 tons of Hungarian vetch s^, 25 tons of purple vetch, 15 
tons of MeUhtut indiea, and 2 tons of small seeded horse beans. Seed- 
ing is done in September or October if posable, and not later than 
November, and the crop is turned under in March or early April. In 
the mountain districts ^ hairy vetch is the on^ one hardy enou^ to 
endure the winters and this is usually sown with rye. Surmner green 
manures are not much used, but Hubam sweet clover, mung beans and 
Dalea have proved satisfactory where there was water available. Green 
manuring has not yet been practiced in the rice fields in this section, 
thoufd^ certain experiments conducted at the Bice Station at Biggs, 
Calif., have shown that where bur clover can be given an early start 
by irrigating the field in fall, the winter growth of bur dover turned 
under for the next rice crop has resulted in materially increasing the 
yield of rice. The horse bean is considered to be one of the beet green- 
manure crops in the Sacramento Vall^ and would doubtless be used 
more extertsivdy were it not for the large size of the seed, which materi- 
ally increases the cost. 

One of the chief reasons for the use of green-manure crops in the 
orchards of the Santa Clara Vallay is to improve the phyrical condition 
of the heavy soils and this is a slow process. Immediate results can 
not be expected, but the r^;ular use of green-manure crops does dowly 
improve tilth and this makes the soil more permeable to water. The 
improvement of tilth is perhaps the chief benefit derived from green- 
manure crops in this section and it come to be recognized that the 
atguao matter of the soil must be maintained. 

hi the walnut groves near the coast, cover crops are (rften used and 
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it has besn estimated that 50 per cent of the groves are so cropped. 
The value of the practice has not yet been fully demonstrated, howeveri 
but here too it is recognized that the use ot green-manure crops improves 
tilth and facilitates the penetration of the irrigation water. Tbe plants 
most commonly used are MdUt^us indica, bur clover, vetches and horse 
beans. 

New green manure and cover crops are constantly being tested by 
the experiment stations in various parts of the state and recently 
Kennedy and Madson have published a study of the mat bean (Phaaeohis 
aconitifolius) which promises to be useful as a summer cover and green- 
manure crop. It will endure conrid^rable drou^t and is reported to 
have produced at Kearny Park, as hi^ as 24 tons of green matter per 
acre without irrigation. Because of its low, dense, prostrate and non- 
vining habit, the mat bean is thou^t to be especially promising as a 
green-manure crop for vineyards. On sandy soils its value as a shade 
crop is of importance since it prevents injury to the grapes caused by 
the intense radiation of heat from the hot soil. 

In Southeastern Ca]ifonua.‘-In southeastern California there are 
several hot irrigated valley's, the most extensive in area being the 
Imperial Valley^ irrigated by water from the Colorado River. In these 
valleys an extensive culture of winter-grown vegetables has developed 
and cotton, citrus fruits and grapes are produced. Green manuring 
has been found advantageous and the different state and federal experi- 
ment stations have tested a variety' of green-manure crops. Of these, 
cowpeas, especially the Brabham and Iron, are recommended as summer 
green manures, and the mat bean has given good results in vineyards. 
As winter green-manure crops, purple, common and hairy vetch, field 
peas, horse beans and bitter clover (Melilotus indica) are especially 
recommended. Wlien winter vegetables are grown a summer legume 
is used, being raised between vegetable crops. 

One of the most popular green-manuring crops in this section and 
one of relatively recent introduction is Sesbania macrocarpa, known in 
the Coachilla and Imperial Valleys as Sesbania or Sesban, Fig. 75. It 
is used as a summer green-manure catch crop to precede such winter 
crops as lettuce, onions, and tomatoes, and is also planted in vine- 
yards. Its rapid growth enables it to make a large amount of material 
in six to ten weeks, so that it can be used between two truck crops with 
no sacrifice of the soil for a cropping season. It will do ivell on alkali 
bnd. 

In the Coachilla Valley, Sesbania is seeded, usually broadcast, in 
Jane or July, and plowed under in September, after which onions are 
set in November. The plants of Sesbania are 6 to 8 feet high when 
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plowsd iindfir tuid ths crop is usually down witii a spiko toofli 

hanow before plowing. Care must be taken not to allow it to become too 
large as it is then difficult to handle. Irrigation immediately before or 
after plowing and thorougb compacting of the soil are necessary to the 
decay of the heavy mass of green material. While there are no exact 
d a ta in re^ud to the effect of this green-manure crop on yields, an 
in onions of from 250 to 300 crates to 600 crates per acre has 
been reported. 

aftahania. is also used in the state of Sinaloa, Mexico, and the following 



Fro. 76. — Seabania macrooarpa is a good aummer green nunuie for Southeastern 
California and in parts of Mexico. 

(Photognph by E. L. Garthwiite.) 


account has been extracted from a letter from H. Percy Meaker of Los 
Mochis: 

I sow Sesbania dry in old tomato lands any time before our rainy 
season commences in July and I flood irrigate the land to bring up the 
seed if IJie rains should not be sufficient and whilst it is not necessary 
I sometimes hold the water on the land long enough to kill all other weeds 
because Sesbania will grow in water; then when there is nothing but 
Sfflbania we take off the water and there is sufficient moisture in the 
soil to mature the Sesbania for turning under. 

likewise water held on the land sufficient time to kill weeds destroys 
cut wom^ and many other pests aiid even destroys to a certain extent 
fungus diseases. Hence we find we get cleaner and more abundant 
crops of tomatoes after using Sesbania as a green manure raised by flood- 
ing system. 

It has to be turned under at the ri^t time because the stalk gets 
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hard yery qniddy and the growth is so rank that mides or horses cannot 
work in it so we generally break it down with tractors and disk harrows 
and chop it up good before we turn it under. 

For w down here it is the easiest green-manure crop we can grow 
because it flourishes in the hot, rainy season when it is difficult to get 
a clean stand of cowpeas and as we sometimes lose our cowpeas by 
thnps we fed that Sesbania is more positive and much cheaper. 

By growing S^bania the way we do we do not have to work mules 
in the terrific moist heat of the rainy season to do any cultivating as 
we have to with cowpeas, and as Sesbania likes water just as rice does 
if there is abundance of water available all other weed growth can be 
destroyed by water. 

It is important that it be not allowed to grow too large because it 
quicUy goes out* of control and becomes a great problem to turn under; 
this is especially so in clay soils which may be too w*et to plow because of 
rains or too much irrigation and during the time that one mi^^t wait- 
ing for the land to be dry enough, the Sesbania has grown out of control 
and one has to battle with a forest of little trees that no ordinary agri- 
cultural implement will break up and turn under successfully. 

Green Manuring in New Mexico and Arizona. — In the irrigated 
sections of New Mexico and Arizona, green manuring is not practiced 
except in the orange groves near Yuma. Here Hubam, the annual 
white sweet clover, and purple vetch are used and a mixture of the two 
is often seeded. During winter and early spring the vetch makes the 
best growrth, but in April, May and June the sweet clover outgrows the 
vetch and sometimes completely covers it. In these young citrus 
orchards, the green-manure crop is allowed to remain late, the idea 
being that by so doing a reserve of slowly decomposing organic matter 
will be accumulated for the later use of the trees. £.xperiments at the 
New Mexico Agricultural Experiment Station have shown that the 
sweet pea makes an admirable green-manure crop, enduring more cold 
than any of the other winter l^umes tested and successfully withstand- 
ing an extreme temperature of ten degrees below zero F. Green manur- 
ing is, however, not practiced in this state. 


SUMMARY 

Green manuring is practiced to a greater or less extent in all parts of 
the United States except on non-irrigated lands in that large area known 
as the Great Plains and Rocky Mountain area. Here the lack of rain 
malfftfl the use of a green-manure crop impossible. Main crop green 
manures are rarely used in the United States and when used at all such 
use is temporary, the object being to get organic matter enough into the 
soil so that a winter legume will do well. When thb object has been 
attained, the rotation is so aizanged that a winter legume fits in and is 
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turned undeir each year for the maia crop. In general farming, printer 
it ^iTTMw suidi ae hairy vetch, and crimson clover where the winters 
are not too severe, or companion crops such as sweet clover, are the two 
nIngHfta cS green-manuie crops most commonly used. In orchard 
worir both summer and winter green-manure crops are used as drcum- 
stances nu^r require. The annual crops most generally, green-manured 
are cotton, com and potatoes with some green manuring for sugar beets 
and occasionally for small grain. 

While green manuiing as a definite principle of agriculture in general 
farming is not as yet widely established, oases are known and have been 
described, where by the use of green nuuiiues, sandy soil is being profit- 
ably farmed without the keeping of livestock, ia these cases green 
manures replace stable manure and are supplemented hy commercial 
fertilizers as may be necessary . 

On the Pacific coast, green manuiing is wid^ practiced, but the use 
at green manures is largely confined to orchard work. From the apple 
orchards of the Yakima Valley in Washington to the citrus groves of 
southern California green manuring is a part of the established practice. 



CHAPTER XIII 


GREEN MANURING IN OTHER COUNTEOES 

The practice of green znanurizig is much older in Europe in Asia 
th a n it is in America and, especially in Germany, been the subject 
of a great deal of study. In oriental countries where cattle are rela- 
tively scarce and where, in many places, the dung of cattle is used for 
fuel, there is little to spread on the fields. The use of green in 

some form for digging into the soil is, therefore, an ancient practice in 
such countries as China and Japan. In this chapter some account will 
be given of the practice of green manuring and of the crops used in 
Europe, China, Japan, India, the East Indies and in other places where 
some form of green maniuing is known to be in use. 

Green Manuring in Germany. — ^Althou^ Frederick the Great tried 
unsuccessfully in the eighteenth century to introduce the use of lupines 
into Germany, this plant was introduced nearly a century later and has 
since become the most important green-manure crop in Germany. The 
interest in green manuring was much advanced by the discovery* of 
Hellriegel and Wilfarth that legumes can utilize the nitrogen of the air 
through the bacteria in the nodules, and there was a considerable move- 
ment in favor of farming without livestock, even on the better lands. 
This movement was energetically combated by Kilhn, who went so 
far as to assert that to advise the turning under of legumes instead of 
feeding them w-as a scientific fallacy. Wagner, in turn, opposed this 
extreme view of Eilhn’s and, while admitting that green manuring was 
especially valuable on the poor sandy lands, pointed out certain condi- 
tions, chiefiy economic, that might warrant the turning under of a legume 
crop on the better soils rather than cutting such a crop for hay and 
returning the manure. By 1S91 interest in the subject was so wide- 
spread that on 2ilarch 18 of that year a green-manure section was estab- 
lished by the German Agricultui^ Society. 

That the practice of farming without livestock and of depending on 
green maniures for organic matter and for a part of the nitrc^n require- 
ments for a crop is still common in Germany has been shown by Hoff- 
man in a recent study of farms without livestock. Out of a total of 
114 studied, 24 depended whoDy on artificial fertilizer, 30 on green 
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manures supplemented ^th artificial fertUiserS) 12 on a combuiatioQ of 
j^;een manure, fallow and artificial fertilizers and the remainder on 
various of artificial fertilizers, fallow and sewage, though 

of thu group of 28 farms, 12 of them also used green manuring to some 
BTtftTit.. The group of 50 referred to was distributed among the States 
of Bavaria, Baden, WOrttemberg, Bhdnprovinz, Hannover and Bran> 
denbuig, and 'nrnffma.Tm analyzes the factors that made tiie use of green 
manures dMirahle in different sections. These include not only physical 
and bioltgjcal factors as the presence of poor sandy soils in Brandenburg, 
but easy access to markets and other economic factors, showing that the 
choice of green unaTiiiring or keeping stock to supp^ stable manure 
tlA panfia not Only On the lype of soil, but on economic considerations. 
On these 50 distinctly green-manure farms, 67 per cent of the cropped 
acreage was in grain and 20 per cent in hoed crops. On one of these 
farma, 50 per cent of the land was annually in a green-manure crop and 
the average acreage in green-manure crops on all these farms was a little 
less one-third the total farm acreage. While the use of green- 
manuring crops is, therefore, practiced in most parts of Germany and 
on various soil lypes, its greatest extension is certainly on the sandy 
lands of Fruasis^ and on these the lupine is the chief green-manure crop. 

In Germany, it is considered by the scientific men that legumes are 
the only “ real ” green-manure crops, though it is recognized that somo 
non-4^;umes are used. Emphams is placed on the nitrogen factor to the 
practical ezdurion of aU other considerations, and it is insisted that 
crops that do not add nitr(^;en to the soil have no value as green manrires. 
This attitude is doubtless doe to the fact that in Germany the develop- 
ment of green manuring has been greatest on the poor sandy lands. 
The experience in England and in America and recent studies in India 
do not warrant so riiarp a limitation of the definition of a green-maniue 
crop. In the United States, cases are not uncommon where the improve- 
ment or maintenance of a good physical condition of the soil is of pri- 
mary importance and where the use of a non-l^ume is indicated. This 
has been drown to be also the case in India. Such cases do, indeed, 
also occur in Germany where fanners on the heavier lands use rape and 
insist that excellent results follow. From an account of a farmers’ 
meeting as given by Ullman,^ it is clear that their experience with rape 
as a green manure had been so satisfactory that th^ were unwilling to 
accept the dictum that legumes were the only agricultural plants able 
to take nitrogen from the air. 

Three types of green-manure crops are recognized in Germany: 
Main crop (Hauptirucht) green manure, subEddiary or companion 
(Untenaat), and stubUe crop (Stoppdsaat), though some Gemoan 
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writers combine the last two into a filmag called catch crops (Zwisdlien- 
frQchte). Nolte has described the Tn«.nnpr in which type is used 
and the following discussion largely follows that of this writer. 

A main crop green manure requires an entire s easo n for growth 
this precludes the use of the land for a monqy crop. It is, thereforei 
expensive and not to be recommended except on the poorest much 
in need of humus and nitrogen, or where the diort s e as on or lack of rain 
after grain harvest prevents the catch crop from getting a prompt start. 
The lupine is practically the only plant used when a main crop green 
manure is wanted and the ydlow lupine is used more frequently tVian 
any other. Seeding is done from the middle of April to the middle of 
May and, if grain is to follow, the lupines are plowed under the middle or 
last of August. When a hoed crop is to follow the next season, plowing 
may be done in late winter or early spring. 

A subsidiary crop (Untersaat) is attended with the least expense but 
is said to furnish less nitrogen than a main crop, and can be used only 
when there is enough moisture for both grain and subsidiary or com- 
panion crop. On some of the drou^ty sand lands, the use of sudh 
a crop is out of the question, since the well-established grain crop would 
use all the available moisture. When such a green manure is sown on 
winter grain, seeding is done in late Februaj^’* or early March; when 
with Slimmer grain the legume is seeded with the grain or some time 
later. The latter is the practice with Serradella and especially with 
lupines. In some cases, especially when lupines are used, seeding is 
delayed until the grain is in blossom, in order that the legume may not 
injure the grain crop. Various clovers, as crimson clover, may be 
se^ed in rye in the fall, or they may be seeded in oats when this is 3 
or 4 inches high. The farmer in Germany is cautioned against the 
use of a subsidiary crop when insect pests which survive in the grain 
stubble are present. This point is of interest in the United »?tates where 
the Hessian fly lives in the wheat stubble and where the presence of 
clover in the fleld makes farmers reluctant to plow such a stubble even 
when by doing so the damage from Hessian fly in the next crop could 
be diminished. 

The most commonly used subsidiary crops are Serradella and the 
clovers, and the rate of seeding is much heavier than that in the United 
States. Serradella is seeded at the rate of 35 to 45 pounds per acre, 
clover 9-14, and black medic 17-35 pounds per acre. 

The last type of green manuring used in Germany is the catch crop 
following harvest. This can be used only when the harv^t is early 
ATinng Ti so that seeding can be done in late July or early in August. 
When such a catch crop is to follow grain, every effort is made to have 
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the plow follow immediately after the mower so that the field harvested 
one day may be seeded the same day or the next. It is recognized that, 
for the growth of the catch crop, a day in July is worth a week in Sep- 
tember. Vibrans reported on the yield of organic matter and nitrogen 
from vetches seeded at different dates and all cut on October 26. These 
data are given in Table LXIII. 

TABLE LXm 

Yield of Green and Dbt Matter and of Nitrogen from Vetches 
Seeded on Diffesent Dates and HABVEffnsD October 26 

(Pounds per Acre) 


Date of Seeding 

Yield 


Green 

Dry 

Nitrogen 

July 19 

16,323 

14,263 

9,905 

5,150 

2,773 

2678 

97.1 

July 20 

2171 

88.6 

August 5 

1478 

53.72 

August 20 

920 

43.1 

August 31 

526 

24.56 



By reason of the short German summer, a catch crop can follow early 
harvested crops only, such as winter grain, summer rye and barley and 
early potatoes. In exceptional cases, oats and spring wheat may ripen 
early enough to be followed by a catch crop. As catch crops on the 
lifter soils, lupines, field peas and vetches and, on better soils, peas, 
beans and vetches or mixtures of these various legumes are used. The 
use of mixtures is common and is said to be more satisfactory than the 
use of one legume. These mixtures are seeded at the rate of 180 to 220 
poimds per acre. Crimson clover is used in some sections as a winter 
cover crop just as it is used in the United States. Seeded the last half 
of August, it makes enou^ growth to be plowed for potatoes by the last 
of April or 10th of May. 

Since the success of a fall-seeded catch crop depends on the number 
of growing days in the fall, the use of such a crop is impossible in sections 
where grain ripens too late to permit of plowing and seeding by early in 
August. Meher states that west of a line miming in a southwest- 
northeast direction, throu^ eastern Brandenburg, catch crops are 
possible; east of that line the season is too diort. 

The best-known example in Germany of a large farm operated on a 
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green-manure basis is that owned some years ago by A. Schultz, at 
Lupitz. The farming system established by Schultz was widely known 
as the ** L. D. system ” and consisted of a combination of mineral fer- 
tilizers and green manures. Finding that his extremely poor 
needed lime and applying this he discovered that the had pre- 
vented a vigorous growth of the lupines on which he in great measure 
depended for his nitrogen. Later, he found that potash would stimulate 
the growth of the lupines in the presence of litrift and thus, he began that 
system of green manuring together with liberal applications of minerals 
now generally used on the sandy soils of Germany. The importance 
of fertilizing not only the money crop but also the green-manure crop 
unless an abundant supply of residual fertilizer is left by the grain crop 
is well understood in Germany. It is recognized that legumes can make 
their best growth only when well supplied with potash and phosphates 
and can turn back to the soil a large store of nitrpgen only when they 
make a strong growth. 

Hoed crops are considered best for following a green-manure crop and 
potatoes or beets frequently follow lupines or Serradella. Fall-sown 
grain is seeded after a main crop green manure, but can not follow a 
catch crop. Oats and spring barley do well, but on most of the estates 
described in detail by Hoffman,^ potatoes or beets follow the principal 
green manure crop. A number of green-manuring farms ” are also 
described by Trunz. 

Besides the use of green manures in general agriculture, Nolte 
describes two special cases of interest. Green manuring is commonly 
practiced in forest nurseries and sometimes before the trees are to be 
set out. Lupines and Serradella are most commonly used and on new 
land, legume inoculation sind mineral fertilizers are applied to insure 
a good grow'th. In some cases, stri|is are plowed where the trees are 
to be set and lupines seeded on these strips after the spruce trees arc* set 
out. Excellent results are said to follow, the growth of the trees l»eing 
imusually vigorous. 

In pond cultures also a legume is seeded in spring after the water has 
been drained off, and allowed to grow” till July when the water is let in 
and the legumes decay in place. In this case one can scarcely speak of 
soil improvement and perhaps the practice is not green manuring, but 
it is an interesting example of the utilization of legumes. In orchards 
and vineyards, contrary to the practice in the Lnited States, green 
manuring is seldom practiced, the reason apparently being the fear that 
the green manure will take too much moisture and so injure the trees or 
vines. 

In Central European countries, Czechoslovakia and Austria, green 
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xnanuring is practiced in much the same way as in Germany and miz- 
tuies of It gimpu are recommended by the agricultural authorities. 
Dr. Antonin Nomec has kindly communicated the results of an experi- 
ment in which a mixture of one-sizth blue lupines, onoHsizth horse beans, 
one-third T<W. Prussian peas (Pduschke =■ Piswn mvsnss) and one- 
third nnnnTnoTi peas weio Seeded after rye was taken off in July. Hie 
green-manure crop was pb^^ under in November and potatoes 
planted the next year. The potatoes on the green-manured land with- 
out minerals materially oulyielded those recdving minerals alone and 
yidded as much as those that recdved minerals plus a heavy dressing of 
stable manure. The greater vigor of the green-manured potatoes was 
aibo diown by the more abundant bloom. 

Gxeoi llanming in England. — ^The use of rye and budrwheat as 
greea-manure orc^ was common in England before the middle of the 
d^teenth century, but green manuring has never become as important 
a practice as in Germany. Dining more recent years, work on the value 
of green manures has been done both at the Bothamsted and at the 
Woburn Experiment Stations, the former on heavy, the latter on light, 
dryland. At the Woburn station an experiment has been carried on for 
many years to determine the rdative value of vetch and mustard as a 
green manure for wheat. On the Isnsome fidd vetches and mustard 
have been grown and turned under and if the season permitted a second 
green^nanure crop was grown and turned under. Wheat followed the 
green manure. This practice has been continued for many years with 
the surpiidng result that the yidd of wheat was always higher after 
mustard than after vetch. In 1920, the yidd following mustard was 
14.2 bushds and that following vetdi was 9.7 bushds. In the same 
year, wheat foUowing red dover on another part of the same fidd yidded 
27.1 budida 

In reporting on these trials, Yodcker says that after vetch the soil 
was richer in organic matter and in nitrogen than after mustard and 
that no exdaoation can be given of the unexpected results. Similar 
trials conducted at Bothamsted and reported by Hall showed that 
on the cdd heavy soils of that station, vetch was superior to mustard as 
green manure for wheat. In 1910, the yield of wheat following a mus- 
tard green-manure crop at Bothamsted was 19.6 bushds, following 
crimson clover 30.8 and foUowing vetch 34.3 bushds. 

The more recent practice of green manuring in England has been 
described by Page,^ &om whose paper the foUowing accoimt is taken. 
Hie same three systems as used in Germany are used in England, catch 
crop, main crop, and subsidiary or companion crop; the catch crops are 
often treated as winter cover crops, as in the United States. Few 
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facmera n^ileot a favorable oppartanily of sowing a eatcb crap sueb as 
mustard between harvest and seed time. The usual practice is to fdd 
dieep or to feed cattle on such a crop, but if tiiat is not ccmvenient, the 
catch crop is turned under for green manure. 

After stating the difSeulties attending the use of a greerHnanure 
crop, Page continues: 

The result is that green manuring forms a r^^nlar and part 

in the system of husbandry, only in the districts ^ven over to special 
<TOp8, such as the Fens, the iKsthiani^ and Ayrshire, where it is exten- 
sivdy used after early potatoes; the market-gardening districts around 
Biggleswade; and the flax-growing areas of North Irdbnd; or in eases 
where tiie nature of the sdl is such that special rotations are used, as for 
instance, on the Iiondon clay in Essex, where a bare fallow provides the 
necessary opportunity, or on the light, blo^ lands of Ang^, 
which can only be profitably farmed by giving one year in four to a 
nitn^en-gathering crop, such as lupins. 

Of catch crops. Page says: 

In the famous potato districts of East Lothian and Ayrshire, rape 
or Italian rye grass, or a mixture of the two is sown down inune^tely 
the tubers have been lifted, in any case not later than the third week in 
August. Some growers th^ feed the green crop to the sheep, but many 
prefer to turn the crop iiL 

Again, in the Holland divition of lincblnshire, and in the black lands 
of the Fens, mustard, rape and oats are Eunilariy largdy used by potato 
growers as ear^ autumn-sown green manures, and some farmers have 
latterly been trying beans for the same purpore. In Essex and Suffolk, 
on the heavy mds of the London day, it is a cocoon practice to 
sow mustard on the bare fallow in July, and plough it in before sow- 
ing winter com [wheat]; timilarly many flax growers in County 
Down have got splen^d results from mustard sown in August after 
the flax has been pulled, and turned in during January or early 
February. 

The most outstandiog example of a qrstem in the second category 
(main crop) is that used on the poor lig^t gjladal sands of Suffolk. 
This iftnH is so poor that it scared' repays cultivation on ordinary 
strai^tforward lines, yet by adopting a rotation such as rye. lufans, 
potatoes, riia gft crops, it is possible to make farming on this land pay 
wdl. The lupins are sown in the late spring or early summer and may 
be in dtber when in flower or seed may be gathered and the 

plant. tumed in. The luinos do so well, even on the poorest of 
this that when tumed in th^ »ve as much organic matter and 
nit-mgan as a dressing of about 8-10 tons of fatnqrard n^ure. The 
use of lupins as green manure on poOT sands is extending to other 
counties, notably Notts, where some striking results have been obtained 
in trkds. 
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As for the use of oompaDion crops, Page says: 

An Agaiwplfl is afforded by the practice common in the market sar- 
Haning districts around Bi^eswade in Bedfordshim, wh^ red or wmte 
doTer is commonly sown mth the com [wheat] in spring and tmned 
in the autumn of the new year, before potatoes. In a moist season 
the green matter {doiighed in is often found to be as effective as a 
diesang of 26 tons of stable manure. Kmilarly, some of the growers in 
the Lothians sow rye grass and red clover in the spring com [wheat] 
and turn it under in the following spring. The same practice has been 
tried in the Aberdeen district, but it is not general thme, for, owing to 
the late harvest, green stuff in the bottom of the dieaves adds to the 
difSeulty of drying, and after harvest it is too late for the rye grass and 
dovertomakemucligrpwth. Of course the ploughing up of a tempora^ 
seeds ley incorporateB a large quantity of valuable organic matter in 
t^ soil, and to tins extent most arable land is green-manured at inter- 
vals. The potato growers of lincolrshire commonly turn in the after- 
math of the dover as a green manure, with gpod results. Where the 
land is left down to grass for several years, as in the Aberdeen district, 
and many districts in England, the sod of grass which is plou^ed down 
is an excellent green manure, and gives so much nitrogen to the soil 
that no nitrogenous artifidals are needed for a following oat crop, and 
indeed, thdr use is liable to cause lod^ng. 

BesideB the crops mentioned above, rye, buckwheat and thousand- 
headed kale are used in districts where they do well and vetches, winter 
beans, swedes and turnips are recommended when the crop can be left 
to stand throu^ the winter. 

It will be noted that many of the crops used and the practices fol- 
lowed in England are more like those common in the United States than 
is the ease with crops and practices in Germany, but that the use of 
craofetB is far more common in England t-bw-Ti in the United States. 

Green Mamuing in Holland, Belgium and Demnark. — In Holland 
and in Bdi^um lupines are also used on the sandy lands, but on the 
better lands red clover is largely depended upon for the maintenance of 
fertility. In Denmark, lupines are extensively used on sandy soils but 
the better soils are too valuable, and here Medicago lupulina is often 
seeded in grain and turned under in fall. Its effect is said to be 
equal to an application of 200 to 300 poxmds of nitrate of soda per 
acre.* 

^thou^ mustard and buckwheat were formerly used, lupines have 
been found much more effective. Dr. Vifigo Lund has kindly com- 
municated the record of the following experiments.* 

In a ten-year experiment the effect of green manure on the following 
crop was: 


* Dr. Viggo Lund, correspondenee. 
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Yieu) peb Acbe, Poonm 



Gnin 

Straw 

After fallow 

726 

1914 

After mustard and buckwheat. 

810 

2013 

After lupines 

1419 

3828 


In another experiment carried on fnnn 1888 to 1914, the rotations 
and rdative yields were: 

Rdative 

Yidds 


a. Follow, rjre, potatpeo, oats ojid bailey 73 

b. l/ojpmeB, lye, potatoes, oata and bariey 100 

c. Mustard and buclndieat, tye, potatoes, oats and badey 74 


Hie great value of lupines under these conditions is evidmit. 

Green Manuring in Frimce.* — ^The Romans introduced the use d 
the white lupine into Ftovence and here its use has continued in the 
vinoyards from that time down. The seeds are scattered on the ground 
just before the grapes are gathered and are trodden in by the workers. 
After the grape harvest a li^t harrowing completes the operation and, 
when they have attained a sufficient height, the lupines are dug in. In 
the Midi, the lupine is also used, but crimson clover, horse beans, and 
even soybeans are sometimes sown for green manure. In general 
ffirming g^n manuring is rarely employed, thou^ experiments have 
shown that, black medic, crimson clover, red clover, and common vetch 
will produce increased yields. These crops, as well as the white mus- 
tard, are indeed sometimes used in preparing land for wheat. Besides 
t hpao M. de Vilmorin states that gorse [.Ulex Europaeus and V. nanus) 
and common broom {Sarothamnus scopar.'ua) are in demand for manur- 
ing vines and downs and that a variety of other crops as fenugreek, 
Qolega, and chick peas {Cicer arietinum) are more or less used. 

Green Manuring in Italy.— WTiile green manuring, chiefly with 
lupines, is a common practice in some parts of Italy it is mainly used in 
connection with tree or vine culture; olives are almost universally green 
manured. In this case, the earth is hoed around the olive trees, the 

1 Tha author is indebted to Prof. R. de Xoter, Mougins, near Cannee. to Prof. E. 

Diiector of the Seed Testing Station, Paris, and to M. Jacques de Vil- 
n.«rin I^ris, for information on the present-day practice in France. 

*The b indebted to Dr. Mario Galvino, San Remo, Italy; and to Mr. 

aaw Rome, for infonnation regaiding preaent-day practices in Italy. 
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aieft Tuniatly coireBpondiiig ^th the hoiizoiital projeotioii of the tc^. 
The seeds ate sown in autumn and when the lupines are in full hloom 
ther ate cut and dug in The practice in vineyards is ahnilar. 'Wher- 
ever the lupne is used for green manuring it is a winter crop and when in 
bloom is cut and worked into the soil. Besides the lupine, the horse 
bean is used, especially on heavy day soils, and sometimes another 
legume, Odega <^Uinatia, is also u^. Crimson dover is used and has 
been recommended for use in rice culture. In central Italy a turnip 
with a long oblong root is mixed with the lupines. 

GniiEir MANuitmo m Asia, and in tsb East Indhs^ 

GMna and Japan. — Green manuring is a very andent practice in 
niiiTMi. and in Japan, especially in the former country, where green 
manures have been used for probably 3000 years. Whatever the prac- 
tice may have been in andent times, the modem Chinese fanner uses 
green manures almost exdusively in connection with rice culture. In 
these countries nothing is wasted and the value of organic matter has 
been so long understood that any plant noaterial not otherwise useful 
is composted or applied directly as a green manure. 

Robert Fortune observed the use of “ trefoil or dover ” as a green 
manure for rice on the Island of Chusan, and mentions the culture of 
CourmiOa as a green manure in other parts of China, but it is not clear 
what the plant he calls trefoil was. 

The best account of Japanese and Chinese present-day practice in 
the use of green manures available in Ekiglish is to be foimd in King’s 
Fanners of Forty Centuries, in which Prof. King, a trained and experi- 
enced observer, has recorded what he saw in a journey through these 
countries.^ Bice is the most important summer crop in a large part of 
China and Japan, while sometimes a grain, mostly barley, is grown as 
a winter crop on the same land. No land would endure such intensive 
cropping for many centuries unless adequatdy fertilized and the Chinese 
and Japanese fanner usee fertilizers in large quantity. Besides the use of 
night soil, fish and commercial fertilizers, some form of green nrnt-nnriTig is 

1 Hie material <m tropical green manuzing and green-manure crops been tAlrwi 
lazgdy from Dobba^ Mann and Hutchinson, Allan, Wri ght . and Van Hd.ten,*** 
together with the files of wious periodicals devoted to tropical agriculture. Special 
acknowledgment is also made to the Director of the Froefatation voor Thee, for 
pubiicationB sent and information by coriespondence in regard to green manuring 
in Java and Sumatra. 

* The writer baa drawn freriy on availBble literature and wiahea to acknowledge 
eqiecially the hrip kindly given Mr. M. Yodiikawa^ who has abstracted several 
Japanese works dealing with agriculture and from whose abstracts jiart of the foQow- 
ing data are taken. 
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commonly practiced, and in both countries the plant most used for 
purpose is genge dover ” (Astragalus sinicus). This is seeded either 
just before or just after rice harvest and, being a rapidly growing plant, 
makes a considerable amount of material, ICirig stating that from 18 to 
20 tons of green matter are produced per acre. In Japan this material 
is commonly cut and appli^ to 3 acres of rice, the stubble and roots 
serving as fertilizer on the land that grew the genge.” It was esti- 
mated that between 1903 and 1906, 6.8 per cent of the average area of 



Fig. 76. — A field of “ Genge ” ready for plowing under for rice in the Toyama district . 

Japan. 

(Courteaiy Frof. K. Amo, Tokyo liuperial L'nivenity.’ 


paddy land in Japan grew a green-manure crop in the form of some 
ipgiima and that in 1906, 18 per cent of the upland fields also produced a 
leguminous crop; while the latter was not alwaj'a used for green manure 
ing, a i^Tnii fleiii.h lft quantity of organic matter was left as plant res- 
idues. In 1917, the total area in green-manure plants in Japan was 
about 1,000,000 acres. Genge is said to occupy about 65 per cent of 
the total area in green-manure cropa in Japan, Fig. 76. 

The “ genge ” seeded after rice harvest is allowed to grow until 
diorily beftoe transpIantiDg time, when it is turned under or com- 
posted. While the preparation and use of composts differ in details 
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from, regular green manuring, there is really not much difference 
between the two, exc^ that in the compost pile the prddminary stages 
of decomposition are completed before ^e material is worked into the 
mud of the rice fields. The growing of rice in nursery beds and the 
transplanting of the rice has an advantage when green manures are 
used, ^ce a month’s extra time is gained. If the rice were seeded 
where it is to be grown and time allowed for decomposition of the 
green manure, the fidds would need to be prepared so much earlier 
only a famall growth of the green-manure crop could be secured. 
As it is, the “ genge can grow longer and the early stages of decompo- 
aition can be completed while the young rice plants are starting in the 
nursery. 

In some sections where a winter crop of barley is grown the same 
year as a summer crop of rice, soybeans are planted between the barley 
rows and are later turned under for rice. King says that 6290 pounds 
per acre of green soybeans may be produced in this way to fertilize 
the rice. 

Beddes the growing of a regular green-manure crop, both Chinese 
and Japanese farmers make use of wild plant material, even the grass 
growing on the numerous grave mounds in China being cut and utilized 
as green manure. Grass and weeds are cut along canal banks or in the 
water of the canals, and forests and hills yidd their produce of vege- 
table matter to the industrious oriental. King states that in Japan 
some 2,552,741 acres of land may be cut over in this way three times 
each season, yielding in 1903, 7980 pounds of green matter per acre. 
This is all carried to the rice fidds in baskets on the backs of men and 
womsD, Fig. 77, or composted, and some 10,185,500 tons are annually 
transported and used in this manner. 

When applied directly to the rice fidds, this green material is care- 
fully laid between rows of growing rice and tramped into the mud. 
The amount of labor involved is tremendous and more than American 
farmers care to contemplate. Fortunately, American farmers have in 
the dovers, plants that can serve the same purpose for com and potatoes 
and can be grown and applied with no more labor than is required for 
the production of those crops. 

Beddes rice, other crops also are green manured in Japan and the 
practice is common throtig^out the country. The catch-crop type of 
gfeea manure is almost universally used and on opportunity is neglected 
to grow a crop between the main crops. Where, as in Hokkaido, bar- 
ley is a summer crop, this may follow the rape of the previous year 
and in that case soyboms are sown after the rape and are plowed under 
in fall, the barley being seeded in April or May on this gpreen-manured 
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land. The same practice is followed in the culture of potatoes, toma- 
toes, etc. Where wheat or barley is the winter crop, soybeans or cow- 
peas are seeded late between the rows of g;rain and are used as green 
manu re for the rice. In China the horse bean (T*jctVi/aba} is sometimes 
planted in alternate rows with wheat and is turned under in June as 
green manure for cotton. It is also pulled up and trampled into the rice 
fields. 

In addition to soybeans and genge, which are the most important 



Fxa. 77. — Japanese peasants carr>*ing green manures to the rice fit-ids. 
CFrom King. Farmenuf Forty Ctrnturies. Cuurtesy Mr» F H- King 


green-manure crops in Japan, clovers, covpeas, horse beans, lupines, 
peas, mung beans, rape, and radish are used, the practice varving in 
different districts and according to the needs of the main crop. W her- 
ever possible, however, the land is kept working and advantage is 
of every opportunity to woric some organic material into the 

soil 

On the TalftTid of Formosa, two crops of rice can be grown in a year 
and here Setinnia aegyjitica is a valuable greenr-manure plant. If 
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as a greea manure for the first rice crop, the Sesbania, often 
TTiiWl with soybeans, is sovm in the 'winter. If intended for the second 
rice crop, the Sesbania seeds are scattered among the rice plants of the 
first crop about the middle of June and turned under for green manure 
during tiie latter part of July. 

Green manures are also used for tea gardens and, according to 
Harler,^* the use of green mamures has been shown to improve the qual- 
ity of the tea. Serrsidella seeded in September and cut in June is said 
to have yielded 6 tons of green matter per acre at the Kans^a station; 
soybeans seeded in April and cut in August have yielded 2 tons of green 
matter. Genge is s(»netimes grown on the rice fields and transported 
to the tea gardens to be used for green manure. 

Green VamiTing in India.— Another Ariatic country with a very old 
civilization is liidia, and in some parts green manuring with forest 
leaves is an ancient practice. Systematic studies on the value of green 
manures and the gro'wing of qrecial green-manure crops is, ho'wever, of 
recent origin, having been undertaken by many of the agricultural experi- 
mmt stations establisl^ by the Government of India. Most of this 
development appears to have taken place within recent years, as Knapp, 
writing in 1903 after a journey throu^ India, states that inquiry at 
various agricultural experiment stations failed to develop a sini^e case 
of green manuring. Experiments on green manuring were, however, 
commenced long before this, as the Agricultural Ledger of 1863 and 
1897 reports on experiments in progress at the Cawnpore, Nagpur and 
Dumraon E]q)etiment Stations, and it is stated that the work at Cawn- 
pore had already been in progress for fifteen years. The work under 
Government auspices also appears to have b^ preceded by isolated 
experiments on the part of European planters. 

At present, green manuring is practiced to some extent at least in 
preparing the land for rice, wheat, sugar cane, jute, tobacco, and in 
many of the permanent cultures, as tea, coffee and rubber, and Joachim 
says that " few agricultrual operations have become more universally 
adopted and increasing popular in India tbun green manuring.” It 
must be made clear at tbia point that in Tnrfia, and in the Dutch East 
Indies the terms green manuring and green-manure crop are used to 
include crops and practices that are more nearly cover crops and cover 
eroppmg, or shswle crops and shade phuxting th«m strict^ green-manuring 
crops and green-manure practices, as understood in Annwrina- In the 
United States, the term “cover cropping” bai^ come to be used to 
include green manuring and in the Indies the term green nianuring cov- 
ers also cropping primarily fm protective effect, as wdl as the mote or 
less per m a n e nt shade planted in tea and coffee plantations. In all these 
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practLceSi soil improyemezit by the use of leguminous crops is, howeyer, 
one of the objects soughty even if it be not always the scde or the most 
important object. 

Since the expansion of the Agricultural Departments in m 
1905, experimental and demonstiational work h^ been in progress by 
the experiment stations in all parts of India, more especially by those 
in the Central Proyincesj the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, Mysore, 
Assam, in the Island of Ceylon, and at the Agricultural Beaearch 
Institute at Pusa. In the Dutch Skist Indies the study of green-manure 
crops has been made mostly with reference to pennanent tea, 

coffee, Heyea, and Cinchona. The experiment stations in India and in 
Jaya haye enriched agricultural literature with a great volume of 
research work on this subject. 

For a brief surv^ of green manuring in the Indies, the subject may 
be considered in its rdation to annual crops, as rice^ wheat, tobacco and 
to permanent plfl'nf.mga 

Gfeea HaitoxingfOTltice. — practice of greoi manuring for rice 
ii^ in India, older than that for any other crop. Dobb^ quoting Basu 
(1890) gtates that the prindpile of green manuring was very vdi under- 
stood the raiyats, who liked to see a plentiful growth of grass in the 
paddy ^ds, and prefezied the wild {(mu of Panieum miUaceum to any 
other, merely from the fact that this was readily destroyed when pre- 
paring the land for the next crop; the grass is harrowed and trampled 
into the mud for the next rice crop. Lea^'es and twigs cut from wild 
dirubs are also used in many sections and these are spread green on the 
fidds and trodden iiL In some cases, trees are actual!}' grown around 
every field and along the banks of water chaxmels and such trees are 
lopped once in three years, the leaves and twigs being spread on the 
lice fields and trampled in. Mol^ode ^ gives a list of sixteen trees 
and shrubs from which the leaves and twigs are commonly cut and trans- 
ported to the rice fidds. He advises the use of 2000 pounds of green leaf 
per acre applied in two periods; the more slowly decompodng ones to be 
applied first. In India as in Japan, labor is cheap, but the American 
farmer would be staggered at the thought of cutting, transporting 
and spreading 2000 pounds of green material per acre for the sake of 
the f^tilidrig value of the leaves. 

Such green marmring as mentioned abo'\'e has, of course, no bearing 
on the rotation systeu} or on the number of times the land can be cropped 
each year. When spedd green-manure crops axe grown, the question 
of replacing a fodder or other crop arises and the economics of the situ- 
ation must be consideced. Such a situation is comparable to that 
(H nuing a TtiftiTi crop green manure in the United States and is recom- 
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Tn«nl^ar^ the authorities in India only when it is necessaiy to bring 
up erttemdy poor land. As a ruk, the Ihdian farmer grows some legume 
between rice crops and this l^unxe is harvested for fodder or for grain. 
Ihero are, however, lands on which such double cropping is imprac- 
ticable and on such lands a special green manure may be, and often is, 
used. 

The interval between the first monsoon showers and the transplant- 
mg of the rice may also be utilized for producing a crop of a rapidly 
growing legume. For this purpose Sunn (CrotoZona jtmeea) is beet, 
as it wutVa a good growth m edxty to el^ty days. Sunn is also 
sometimes seeded among the ripening rice about fifteen to twenty days 
before harvest. In southern Madras, another l^ume, Tepkrosia pwr- 
purea, is used and is sown as soon after rice harvest as it is possible to 
work the ground^ or in some sections it is sown among the rice before 
harvest. The entire mass is puddled into the soQ and, if not well 
covered by plowing, the plants are pulled up and trampled in. Dhaincha 
(Setibama aaileala) is another plant having advantages which recom- 
mend it for certain conditions and it is used as a green-manure crop to 
precede rice. Both dhaineha and Tephrosia require considerable time 
for growth and are used on single-crop lands only; where the land is 
double cropped. Sunn is used, as by this means the few weeks 
intervening between main crops can to utilized to produce a catch 
crop. 

A' number of experiments are recorded in the agricultural literature 
of India showing that the use of a green-manure crop commonly increases 
the yield of rice. The application of superphosphate with the green 
manure has been especially beneficial. In some cases, however, crop 
failures result and Harrison and Aiyer suggest that bad effects are 
experienced by using green manures on improperly drained land. In 
one case given by Dobbs, the failure of the rice crop after the applica- 
tion of a green-manure crop in 1912-13 was followed in 1913-14 by an 
unusually good crop. The decomposition of green manure when pud- 
dled into a rice fidd has been discussed on p. 108 and Harrison sund Aiyer 
believe that the failure of a rice crop after green mn-Tniring on badly 
drained land may to due to the injurious decomposition products 
which, because of lack of drainage, are not removed from the soil. 

C oleman and associates^ have described the practice of green 
xnanuiing in Mysore, and state that the leaves of trees about the fidds 
and in the forests of the nd^borhood are commonly collected for green 
manure, lie leaves and twigs axe collected from the hongay tree 
(Ponpoflua gUbrdi, &om Caasia figtuJa, C. auriculata, Mdia atadiraehta, 
Calatropu gigantea and from spedes of LeOaomid. Ihese leaves are so 
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as for the hauling which may have to be done a 
15 mileB. In this State,' I^oznes ore commonly grown between rice 
crops, but are mostly harvested or fed off, thoo|^ in some cases the 
entire crop is turned under. Sunn, cowpeas and gram {Pkaaeolvs 
mungo) are the crops so used. In this State Sunn is the most important 
green-manure crop; cowpeas are also of some impartanoe. 

In some cases the green manure is gro wn in fidds reserved for winter 
crops, and in this way, enough gtemi material can be grown on one acre 
to serve for three acres of rice. Anoths method is to sow the green- 
manure crop while the rice is still standing so that the young plants will 
have a moist soil and the ehade of the rice. After the rice is cot the 
green-manure crop makes rapid growth. That green manuring can be 
and is practiced in rice cultures in India has been chown, but it is not 
posable to say how extensive the practice is, especially as regards the 
use of special green-manure crops. From available data, this practice 
would appear to be more extensive in Madras Presidency than elsewhoe 
in India- 

Green Manuring for Wheat, Tobacco and Offier Criqts. — Green 
manuring for tobacco has been shown by Howard to be successful, pro- 
vided the tobacco is set out at the right time. Greenrmanuring tobacco 
with Sunn is said to ha^’e become a well-established practice in Bihar. 
Green maniuing for wheat in the Central Provinces has been shown by 
An«.Ti to be successful, prorided there is sufficient rainfall. Where the 
precipitation to be counted on after the inversion of the green manure 
does not exceed 10 inches, the practice is not adrisable; where 12 to 16 
inches may be counted on, profitable increases ha\’e been secured. It 
is apparent that green manuring for wheat is not as successful as for 
rice and results have been variable. Steward-'* has reported on a 
series of experiments in the Punjab, in which guara (Ciianiopsits psura- 
Imdea) was used as a green manure. When the green manure was turned 
iiTiHgr early, better results were secured than when it was turned under 
late, but reasonably good increases were secured in all trials. When 
the guara was removed, the yields of wheat were very much less than 
when it was plowed in. On the whole, it appears that the plowing under 
of the roots and residues of a l^uminous crop in connection with wheat 
has given more profitable returns than the turning under of the entire 
ingnma cTop iiTileaa conditions VToe unusually favorable. 

Jute is a valuable crop when the price is good and green manuring 
with Suim is smnetimes practiced, or when the entire Sunn crop is not 
turned imder it is partially fed off, and the rmnainder is used as green 
manure. It is said that, while yields of Jute grown vrithout green manur- 
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ing bave been 741 to 1233 pounds per acre, those after tutuiug uuubt 
H iitifi have been 1728 to 1974 pounds acre. 

The practice of nwng green manures for sugar cane is common. In 
many sections leaves are gathered and “ put on when the trenches 
are tiie plants being laid alongside the stems of the canes and cov- 
eted with the earth removed from the trenches.” The use of Sunn for 
tins purpose is also widespread. In the Bombay Presidenf^, it is sown 
in June and when 5 feet Hi gH and just about to flower is cut down and 
laid in the furrows as the land is plowed. Sometimes a second crop of 
fltiTiii is grown before timA to plant the cane and this second crop of Sunn 
is also worked into tiie soil In parts of the Gkxlavari district, Suim is 
sown when the cane is planted and when 2 to 3 feet hi^ is buried 
betide the cane. This practice is winflar to that of the sugar-cane 
growers of Louitiana, where they seed Mdilotus indiea and turn it 
iindAr as a geen manure. In Northwest India, sugar cane is grown 
after shaftal clover {Trifolitm rempinatum). Furrows ^ plowed m 
the standing dover at proper distances apart and the cane planted on 
thesestriiM. Later the remaining dover is harvested and the sod between 
the cane rows {flowed and worked. 

The use of leaf green manure and sometimes of Sunn, especially 
grown for the purpose, is common in coimection with other special cul- 
tures and for garden crops. The cultivators of the spice gardmis of the 
Eanara district of Bombay depend largdy on green-leaf manure, the 
cutting of ‘ soppu ’ or green leaves for manure from ‘ beta ’ lands 
assigned for the purpose, being recognized as a ri^t of the garden 
owners ” (Dobbs). For each acre of spice garden, nine acres of forest 
land are assigned &om which the gardener may gather leaves for 
manuring. 

In Java, green manuring is not common for h.iithhi. 1 crops, and in the 
case of sugar cane one reason for this is that the growing of cane on lands 
bdong^ to the natives is restricted by law to one year out of three, the 
land bdng, during the other two years, devoted to food crops. In 
Mauritius, where large holdings exist, the rule is to grow legumes as 
DoUehoa hifiarua and Phaaeotua heloohia as green manures between crops 
of sugar cane. In Delhi, tobacco is not green manured, but the land is 
” rested ” for tix years after a tobacco crop is t«.lrAn. 

Gxem Manuiing in Permanent Plantations. — ^Permanent plantings 
of tea, coffee, rubber and other crops are of great importance not oifly in 
India but in the East Indies as wtil, and it is in connection with {flantar- 
tion practice that the use of the term green manuring to include cover 
and tiiade plantings is cmnmon. Sudi use is quite unknown in the 
United States <nr in Europe, but in the literature of the Indies, both 
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Eogliidx ami IXit(dbt, the tem is i^ulai^ used in thk Theiodiee 
are subject to heavy ra infall and the sc^, especial^ those on vhidi 
pe rmanent plantin g s are madet are low in organic matter wash 
readily, espeoiailly when, as is commonly the case with tea ooEFee, 
the planta tions are made on hill land. Heavy rains produce a bad 
mflfthanical effect on tiie soO, nmiaing ft to balm on drying ao destroy 

the tilth which is of great importance for suidi surface-rooting {dants as 
coffee. Besides the need of preventing washing and the des t r u c ti on of 
tilth, weeds must be kept dowiL If this is done fay hoeing, great expense 
for labor is involved and the constant cultivation exposes the soil to all 
the evils of washing and beating when the heavy rains come. Utese 
reasons, as wdl as the need for supplying nitrogen and organie matter, 
early led European planters to try the planting of la giimaa, eitfaer as 
rather permanent tree plantings or as shrubs or ».nniiftl crops and during 
the last twenty-five years work has been doi» by eiqieriment stations, 
both Governmental and private, in studying the problmn of green 
manuring as applied to permanent plantations. 1^ situation as it 
existed in India in 1906 has been reviewed ly Mann and Hutchinson 
for tea, and Van Helten ^ has collected data on the use of some green 
manures for tea, coffee, Hevea and other permanent plantings in the 
Dutch East Indies. 

Green Manuring for Tea.— The definition of green manuring as 
given by Mann and Hutchinson illustrates the special viewpoint in 
r^^ard to this practice in the Indies. They say of green manuring: 
“ It consists in growing a crop, whether a tree, a bush, or an aimual 
plant., on IftTtd in order that a commercial crop may reap advantages 
which its culture has bestowed upon the soil.” “ The object of this 
system of manuring, whether by the use of trees, bushes or a nn ua l 
plantg, 18 to improve the soil so as to get a more luxuriant growth in the 
bushes under culture.” While the methods of obtaining the object 
sought differ widdy from those in use in the United States and the 
advantages of shade, drainage and soil cover are especially important, 
the ultimate object is, after all, the improvement of the soil for the ben- 
efit of the crop under culture. 

The ig giimPH first used were trees, and of these AJbizzia stipulata, 
called the sau tree in India, was the earliest. This tree grows rapidly 
on most of the TT>Hiii.n tea sdls and its thin leaves cast only the li^test of 
It is a deep-rooted tree, is said to improre the drainage of tea 
aniln, and its roots are well supplied with nodules. That the presence 
of the sau tree is benefidal to the tea was shown by an experiment 
reported by Mann and Hutchinson. In one tea garden, five lots of 
100 tea bushes each were sdected, three of them near sau trees, and 
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two at a distance fiom the trees. The leaf from each group was care- 
fully weired at each picking with the following rei^t: 


Position of Bushes 

Weii^t of Leaf 
from 100 Busies, 
Pounds 

Weidit of Leaf 
per Bush, 
Pounds 

1. Near sau trees 

180.0 

1.8 

2. Near sau trees 

160.5 

1.6 

3. Near sau trees 

180.25 

1.8 

4. Away from sau trees 

91.0 

0.9 

5. Away from sau trees 

70.26 

0.7 


The benefits derived from the sau trees are attributed largdy to the 
action of the roots in improving drainage and fixing nitrogen which later, 
hy the decay of the nodules, becomes available to the tea, and also in 
part to the abimdont leaf fall. The fallen leaves are said to contain 
4.97 per cent nitrogen in the dry matter. The sau trees are planted at 
distances of 40-60 feet and are allowed to stand for many years, the 
lower branches being lopped if the shade becomes too dense. Another 
species, Albuma fnolv4:cana, is used in tea gardens in Ceylon, and A. 
odoraiissima is said to be in favor in Assam. Another leguminous tree, 
EryOaina lithospermaf called the thornless dadap, Fig. 78, has been 
lecommended for Ceylon by Wri^^t who advises that the trees be 
uprooted every year and new cuttings planted. Holland,^^® however, 
reports on some of these trees which had been allowed to attain the age 
of ei^teen years on the tea experiment station at Peradeniya, Ceylon, 
and which in the last year, 1922, were lopped three times, producing 
20,220 pounds of green material per acre. This author also reports 
that GliHcidia maculaia has proved very successful as a shade and green- 
manure tree for tea at Peradeniya, giving a greater wei^t of green 
material than Eryihrina. 

Bamber gives the ei^t-year average production of tea from a plat 
(No. 149) on which the dadap was used as 1136 pounds per acre, as 
against 864 pounds from a plat on the same plantation but without 
green manure. During this time, the dadap trees had fumidied 45 tons 
of green matter per acre, containing 822 pounds nitrogen. Writing of 
this same plat (149) eleven years later, Holland n® says that “ the yield 
and condition of these plats (144 and 149) have been adequately main- 
tained without the application of manures, bqyond the pruning mixture 
by maintaining a cover of dadap, lopped at regular intervals, the loppings 
bdng noerdy spread in the rows.** The pruning mixture ” referred to 
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consisted of 100 poonds base dag and 60 pounds solpbaite of potash 
forked in with the leaves firom the prunings; no nitrogen was applied. 
Among Bhrubb7 plants, favored for pUjiirine in tea, the one most hifddy 
recommended is Tephrosia eandida, known as b(^ meddoa. This 
plant is used not only in Assam and other teargrowing r^ons of India, 
but has become popular in the Dutch East Indies. The advantages 
of boga meddoa are said to be that it will grow on poor land, has a good 
devdopment of both deep and surface roots, is a good nitrogor gatherer 
and can be lopped at intervals, the loppings containing 3.49 per cent of 



Fig. 78 .— The trees are “ Dadaps ” idanted in a tea garden in Delhi. The pruning 
are used for green manure. 

(Coiirtev Dbector Te» E»p«imeiit Station. Buitnuurg. Java 


nitrogen in the dry matter. The method of cultivation recommend^ 
by and Hutchinson is to place a few seeds, generally th w. m 

a place between alternate tea bushes and in alternate ro^. AU ^ 
branches should be lopped so as to give each bush an umbrella-AaM 
ton. After three years the entire bush should be pulled out and buned. 
Van Hd tA" baa reported on the use of this plant in tea gardens in 

^“’'Besides the trees and shrubs mentioned, certain annual cro^ have 
come into use as green nuuMires in tea gardens, but more r^tly thaa 

in the case of the perennials. Annual gteen-manunng plants appear to 
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be used in the AmaMn tea district, but not in Ceylon." In some India 
tea EM^«T>a a variety of Phaseoltu mvngo, called mati kalai, has come 
into ">■*>»««• eztenrive use and stiees is laid by Mann and Hutchinson on 
the im partanfw of sowing the seed at the right time. It should not be 
before or during the first part of the dry period, as during this 
fitwa the tea needs all the moisture and the mati kalai itself makes but 
an inBi gnifi<»ATit. growth. If planted just before or at the commsnce- 
rnant. of the Esins, and if a thick stand is secured, the green-manure crop 
acts as a oonserver of the nitrogen accumulated in the soil during the 
preceding months and the plants attain a hei^t of 2 to 2| feet in six to 
d^twedks, at which stage they should be worked into the soil. Increases 
in yirid of tea of 13 to 22 per cent are reported from the use of this green 
manure. 

Bemdes mati-kalai, other legumes have been tried or recommended 
by authorities in India for use in pemtanent plantations, among them 
tffiMTiplm. (SeAania oeuleoto), which is said to grow rapidly on poor land 
and be reiuly to hoe in after sixty days. The pigeon pea (Cajon 
indicum), called arhar on raha in India, has been tried but has not been 
found satisfactory, and Crotdlaria striata has been recommended by 
Wrisht for use in Cnylon. 

In the publicatLon referred to, Wright also reports on experiments 
with green manuring in Cacao, in rubber and in coconut plantations in 
Cejion. Definite results are said to have been secured with Vigna, 
CnOaiaria and groundnuts under coconuts. The value of green manur- 
ing for tea has also been emphasized by Bald, manager of a tea estate in 
Daijeeling, who urges green manuring “ because it is much cheaper than 
artificial or chemical manures, it takes less labor for a given result, and 
it is more permanent in its results.” 

Green Manuring in the Malay Peninsula. — On the rubber estates of 
the Malay Peninsula the importance of growing legumes as cover crops, 
and whidi, in the end, become more or less definitely green-manure 
crops, is coming to be recognized. Mr. F. G. Spring, Agriculturist 
(rubber) of the Department of Agriculture at Kuala Lumpur, says, in a 
recent repmt: 

The growing of cover crops is becoming more popular each year and 
very many estate nranageis are now cultivating some form of vegetative 
cover. The ^prevention of soil erosion and thereby conserving the sur- 
face Ityecs, is essential rubber tree will continue to thrive for a 
number of years on land which has suffered from surface wash but there 
cames a time when vigorous growth is no longer possible iinlaw* some 
u^e a ufl is token to regain soil fertility. Old trees growing on badly 
washed soils generally have a hard dry brittle bark wmdh is poor yield- 
mg, toe bark renevw is y&y slow, and the trees have usually an 
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unhealthy appearance. impiOTeo^t of siudi soOb is best attain 
by the growing of v^etation. It is wise to grow a la giiTniiwiiiB plant if 
possible but it must be remembered that l^iumes a» to estab- 

lish on impoverished soils. Calopopomummueimoiefasisoaeof tile most 
popular plants for young dearings. Vigna digogperma [V. Hoed] can 
be successful];^ grown among any age d rubber trees provided soil con- 
ditions are suitable. A cover crop whidi has shown great promise is 
CsniFOsoma ^vbsscens. Should it not be posnble to grow a leguminous 
cover, then it is wise to mate a careful stu^ of the local vMstatimi 
sdeot plants that will provide a satisfactory cover over me and 
are suited to the local conditions. 

Grem Manuring on Plantations in Java. — ^In Java, green manuring 
is practiced on many of the plantations where permanent plimtiTigp are 
made, and this practice is said to be so satisfaet^ that the use cS ggceen. 
manures is being ejctended. While isolated cases of tw jiwHnMwtta mth 
green-manure crops before 1809 are recorded, gmeral interest in the 
subject was hot aroused -until that timA ffince then, various greoi- 
manure plants have been tested at the Economic Gaid^ in Bmtenaotg 
and the plants considered promising have been further tested hy planters 
in different parts of Java. According to Van Hdten, Tej^mtia eamdtda 
has proved to be the most satisfactory these plants. It is planted 
between the rows of tea plants and pruned or cut from two to twelve 
^68 a year and at heists varying in most cases from 1 to 2 feet. 
The loppings are buried or are used as a muldi about the tea. While 
no figures are given showing increased sddds, the results are said to have 
been good and the tea plants to have i^own a response in better growth 
and more healthy appearance. 

Tephrosia Candida is also used in rubber plantations in which it is used 
not only for the value of the humus and nitrogen, but as a ground cover 
to prevent soil wash and to keep down weeds. It is said to endure the 
ahitdA of older rubber trees better than oth^ legumes, and to materially 
improve the health and vigor <ff the trees; it is claimed that on poor 
soils rubber trees may be tapped a year sooner if Tephrosia caTtdida has 
been used as a green manure. Good results have followed the use of 
ttiia plant on coffee plantations and it has also been tried with Cacao 
and ninohnna. Ettling has described the use of legumes on a coffee 
plantation in Elast Java and states that by the use of legumes and deep 
working of the soil a run-down plantation has been so improved that 
yields had risen to two and three times the yields aecuted from similar 
plsmtations in the nraghborhood. In this cas^ Tej^msia Candida, T. 
pmrpwna, CTOtcJaria tuarcttnoenau, and C. anagytxndeg were laigdy used. 
The of t»es ss ASiaaa faleata, Ery&rina Wiogpema and 

. othetB is also practioed in tea and coffee plantations, and among other 
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shrubs used mih tea, ’"young coffee, Hevea and Cinchona, Crotalaria 
usatumoensiB^ Fig. 79, C. anagyroides^ and Leucaena glauca are men- 
tioned. 

Both ftTimial and perennial vining or creeping plants have been used 
in tea, coffee, rubber, oil palm. Cinchona and sisal plantations and among 
these spedaL mention is made of Indigofera endecaphylla, Vigna Hosei, 
Calopogmium mucunoides^ Mimosa invisa and ShiUeria vestita^ Fig. 80. 
The use of Mimosa invisa has been especially described by Van Helten 



Fio. 70 . — Crotalaria usaramoensis in an old Cinchona plantation in the Dutch East 
Indies at an elevation of 5000 feet. 

(Courtesy Director Tea Experiment Station, Buiteniorg, Java.) 


and by Van Hall as of great value in Hevea, coconut and oil palm plant- 
ings to suppress undesirable weeds, especially alang-^dang {Imperata 
arundifuieea) and to add humus and nitrogen to the soil. The plant is 
of rapid growth and its thorny branches climb over and smother all 
weeds. Hevea plantings are said to have been materially improved 
after a good stand of Mimosa invisa has been secured. Care must be 
taJ r en that the Mimosa does not dimb into the trees Van TTnll 
describes a simple and effective method of prevention. The Mimosa 
is planted between rows of trees and soon covers the ground, but as the 
ends of the br anche s reach the tree row, laborers turn back these 
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branches, laying them over on the body of the plant. The thorny 
branches become entangled with the mass of growth and imnain in the 
desired position. The value of Mimosa inoisa on resting tobacco latiHg 
has been mentioned, p. 156. Ccdopogofiiwn mucuncides is especially 
recommended by Keuchenius as a green-manure plant for rubber, 
oil palm and agave (sisal) planting. The plant is a czeeping l^^ume, 
the prostrate branches rooting at the nodes and developing numerous 



Fig. so. — A perennial cover of Shuteria vestita in an old Cinchona pLintuiiuii, Dutch 

East Indies. 

(Courtesy Director Tea Experizneat StatioUp Buiceaiors. Java.i 


nodules. It, therefore, makes an admirable ground cover forming in 
eight months a mass of growth 30-40 cm. thick. 

It is not possible to enter further into a discussion of the numerous 
spetaes tested by the experiment stations in India and in the Dutch 
East Indies. Descriptions of many of these will be found in the litera- 
ture referred to especially in papers- by Van Helten and Keuchenius, the 
latter alone describing sixty species. Seeds of several of the green- 
manure crops mentioned are advertised for sale in the tropical agncul- 
tural press. 
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Qxeea in Africa. — In Egypt, aoeording to Dr. M. A. 

El-Eeilaii^,^ betseeia is used regularly in the rotation and, after one to 
four crops of hay have been cut the residues are turned rinder, but it is 
never used pritnaTily as a green-manure crop. On sandy lands lupines 
and peanuts ate grown and the residues turned under and in upper 
Egypt, Gelban {La&yrut aaimut) is grown without irrigation, cut once 
for hay and turned under. While, therefore, no regular green-manuring 
practice is followed, the Egyptian fanner malres a point of working 
organic matter into tljA toil* 

In South Africa li^ has been done, the country is perhaps too new, 
but ScherfSns has attention to tte importance of green manuring 
tm Afrinari sails-an4-3uus reviewed the results of the work at various 
South African expeiinai|tot stations. 

In Natal,^ cowpeas and velvet beans among legumes, and buckwheat, 
rye and rape among non-legumes, are somewhat used as green-manure 
crops, and the Natal authorities recommend lupines as a winter^reen 
manure. Green maTunjng is practiced mostly in connection with sugar 
cane and is stid to have become an absolute necessity in such areas. 
The Mauritius bout is the crop used and is allowed to grow three or four 
months in wbidh time it produces 2^ to 8 tons of green matter. A green- 
manure crop is grown once in sue to eight years. 

In the Transvaal,* the dtrus growers frequently use green manures, 
the field pea, cowpea, and dhal bean (Cajem indicum), having been 
used. Recently Crotodaria juneea has received some attention and 
appears 'to be pving good results^ 

Green Manuring in New Zealand and Australia. — In New Zealand, 
some experimental work has been done on the use of green manures 
and orchard cover crops, but the practice does not appear to be common. 
According to Lonsdale, most of the crops used are the same as those 
used in England, as white mustard, rape, lupines, vetches, red, white 
and crinoson clover. In the tropical parts of Australia the Mauritius 
bean is used as a green manure in sugar-cane fields, and in West Australia 
the bur clover grows luxuriantly in well-fertilised orcihaids and “ forms 
an excellent green manure, the plants bdng turned in while green and 
tender.”*® 

‘CcHieapaiiulmae. 

*Isttee from M. IMrimwi, Leotuxor ialisld Huabomdiy, School of Agiioultiiie, 
Cedua,Nat>L 

*Letter from D. Moaea, Leotmer in Sldd HuBbaadiy, CoDege of Agiiodltiue, 
BoAdiebtRMm, TrauvaaL 
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The subject of greeu manuring in New South Wales has been fully 
discussed by Wenholz and by Wenhblz and Broadfoot. In the sugar- 
cane growing section, a rotation smilar to that used in Loiiiwana is 
popular. An early maise is grown between cane crops and a l^iunoe, 
eowpeae or vdvet beans, is seeded at the last working of the maise. 
The legume is allowed to grow for a month or mne after the maise is 
harrested and is then turned under for another planting of cane. Snne 
fanners also plant a l^;ume in the maise to be turned under for another 
wiRiaift crop. In both dtrus and deciduous orchards, the field pea is 
popular, though in the Muirumbidgee inigated area the “ tide bean ” 
\Viciafdba) is used. 

Green Manuring in the Padfle Islands. — ^Interest in green-manuring 
problems has been pronounced in all the islands of the Badfic and the 
West Indies on which American agricultural e3q)eriment stations have 
been establidied, thou^ with few exceptions this work has not yet gone 
beyond the experimental stage. Ihe natives oi these is land s do not use 
green manmos, but in many cases do rotate non-leguminous with 
leguminous food crops. 

’R'm.naa has pointed out the advantages of several l^umes for 
Hawaii and other work on legumes has been done by IhompBon and by 
Jdinson, Thompson and Sahr. Green manures have been used in con- 
nection with sugar culture, but economic considerations, chiefly the 
necessity of constant utilisation of the limited areas avulable and the 
water requirement of the crop, prevent the growing of a green-manure 
crop that interferes even for a short season with sugar growing. At 
present, therefore, green manures are not used to any extent in sugars 
/»a.TiA culture, but pigeon peas and Para grass are both used with good 
results in pineapple culture in spite of the fact that the former harbors 
a nematode injurious to the pineapple. Krauss *«» has described two 
methods for hwitie pigeon peas as a green manure. Both are used vrhen 
it is desired to improve poor lands and involve the use of the ground by 
the green-manure crop for one to three years. In the first method the 
five or six months old plants of one crop are turned under with the 
earliest matured pods still attached. The seeds in these pods germinate 

«m>i the volunteer crop resulting grows rapidly and cm be turned xmder 
for 80 i m " deared crop the following spring. While twelTO months 
are needed by this method, the second method involves the use of the 
land by the green-manure crop for three years, and is described by 
E^uss as follows: 


The second method is to idant the pigeon peas m rows 6 feet apart 
and give them minimum amount of cultivation necesei^ to k^p down 
the weeds. When the first crop of pods has matured the plants are 
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topped to balf origjbial h^t, the cutoff portion being thrown between 
the rows. This Tn*»w with the seed pods attached gradually disinte- 
gtatea fonning a wonderful leaf mold, suppiesEong weeds and under 
favorable conditioDB may germinate enough pigeon pea seedlings to 
form an intercrop between the rows.. This new volunteer crop as w^ 
as the plant debris from wUch it sprang is gradually shaded in by the 
new growth on the cut-back rows. This hastens the disint^ration 
process and the ectire mass soon becomes incorporated into the surface 
layer of the soil. The effect of this mulch is very noticeable in connec- 
tion with the incressed vi^r of the cut back plants. This mulching 
and incorporalaon of organic matter is repeated at six-month intervals 
until the soil has been brought up to the demred state of tilth and fer- 
tility. This is an extremdy economical nrethod of incorporating a 
large amount of organic matter within the soil especially as regards 
labor outlay. By actual experience we have found that approximately 
40 tons of hi^y nitrogenous organic matter 'may be added to the soil 
in a peri^ of three years by this method. 

Beddes pigeon peas, Para grass is used, especially in pineapple cul- 
ture. The reason for the use of Para grass is the ease with which it is 
propagated, its abundance and the fact that the incorporation of a large 
amount of organic matter is more important than the addition of 
nitrogen. 

In Guam also experimental work has been done to show the value of 
a greenrmanure crop.^ It is recognized that organic matter is greatly 
needed and it has been shown that cowpeas and vdvet beans not only 
serve as shade and cover crops to protect the soil from the hot sun 
dining the dry season and from the heavy rains, but they add great 
stores of the necessary organic matter. The practice, however, has not, 
been taken up by the natives. 

Gxeen Manuring in Porto Sico. — ^In Porto Rico the use of “ cover 
crops ” was introduced by American owners of commercial citrus and 
other groves and a great deal of work to determine the beat green- 
manure crops has been done by the Porto Rico Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Enman has reported on some of this work and other references 
are to be found in various ftTiTum.! reports of the station. At present 
some of the sugar-cane growers make use of Crotalariajuncea and vdvet 
beans. The cane u left three years and at the end of that tittie some of 
the planters devote a season to a green-manure crop which is turned 
undor for, cane. MdUobu indiea is also occasionally used, but the 
practice of green manuring is not yet general. In the southwestern part 
of the island thousands of acres are said to be planted to cowpeas which 
are turned under prior to replanting the fields to ftana. 
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SUMMARY 

Green manuring is a more thoroughly established practice in Ger- 
many; in China and in Japan than in other countries. In Germany; 
few sandy land farms are operated without the use of green manures; 
and even on better soil types it is not uncommon to find farms without 
livestock. On such farms a legume green manure is usually depended 
uponfor organic matter and for part of the nitrogenrequirement. Lupines 
and Serradella are the crops chiefly used for green manuring. In Eng- 
land catch crops are largely used and here crucifers play a more impor- 
tant part than they do in any other country. 

In the oriental coimtries; green manuring is an ancient practice and 
is most widely used for the benefit of the rice crop. For this purpose; 
genge is the common green manure in China and Japan; though other 
crops are used and large quantities of forest leaves, grasses and other 
waste vegetable matter are carried to the rice fields. In India, Cro- 
talaria juncea and Sesbania aculeata are most commonly used for rice. 

Green manures are also used in tea, coffee, Hevea and other perma- 
nent plantings and this practice is especially common in India and the 
E]ast Tnd[ii.Ti Islands. Here the legume crop serves as cover, shade, and 
green-manuring crop, and it is not always possible to determine which 
service is the most important. Trees, shrubs and annual plants are 
used as shade, cover or green-manure crops. On the Islands of the 
Pacific and in the West Indies, experimental work on green manuring 
has been done, but the practice is followed to only a limited extent. 



CHAPTER XIV 


ECONOMICS OF GREEN MANURING 

In the previous pages it has been diown that a productive soil is 
mote tboJt a of decomposed rock fragments and that the most 
important single factor in maidng such an inert mass into soil is otgaaic 
matter. It is this that supplies the humus, whose chemical nature is 
stQl not certainly known, but which profoundly affects the phyacal 
properties of the soil and furnishes both home and energy material for 
the microscopio life. From the organic matter, most microSrganisms 
derive not o]^ thdbr energy material but their nitrogen and, in living 
their own lives, some of them transform a part of the nitrogen into 
nmninTiiR and later others produce nitrates, from which crop plants draw 
thdr nourishment. This organic matter also makes possible the exisir 
ence of other organisms which, while independent of the soil nitrogen, 
store up nitrogen from the air in their bodies and, m dying, enrich the 
soil in which they have lived. Without organic matter, most of these 
life processes so necessary to the growth of crop plants would be impos- 
mble and the soil would remain an mert mass of dead matter unprofitable 
to the fanner. The organic matter in virgin soils is there by reason of 
countless ages of dow accumulation from dying plants and animals, each 
generation of oq;anisms adding a little and bdng better able to grow 
because of the decaying remains left behind by their predecessors. 

In the growth of microdrganisms organic matter is destroyed, carbon 
dimdde and other gases are given off, and some of the nitrates formed 
may later be leached out of the soil. In undisturbed soil the loss of 
organic matter is dow and is usually more than made up by new growth 
and the decay of a new generation. Up to a point, the organic matter 
increases in virgin soil, but as soon as such a soil is disturbed, destruc- 
tion of organic matter follows rapidly. The farmer, of necessity, mines 
the soil throu^ cropi^ and, whether or not the mineral stores in the 
sdl are inediaustible, the organic matter and nitrogen certainly are not. 
With cultivation comes an increase in microfirganic life, and a more rapid 
decay of organic matter. The soil is exposed to washing, and 
carries away a large portion of the nitrogen unlocked by the microflora. 

. A continuance of such methods leads inevitably to declining yields, 
slowly where boQs are deep and rich, rapidly where they are poorly sup- 
plied with otganio matter, but sooner or later the first Audi of bountiful 
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yidds is past and lower yidds must content the cultivator. MWnwhile, 
as population increaseB, land values advance, not because the land will 
produce more but because greaterdemand increased the valueof what 
the farmer produces. With mcreasing imiH values yidds 

the farmer is driven to consider how he may get more out of the land, 
and this leads to the use of fertOizers and of other methods for increas- 
ing the productivity of the boQ. It was leanoied long ago, probably 
longer ago th a n when man first knew how to record his thoughts, that 
a n i m a l manures and some legumes turned into the soil would increase 
yidds; later, rotations in which a grass or dover occupied the ground for 
a year or two came into use. The grass and dover sod hdped to main- 
tain the organic matter in the soil and measurably prevented the decline 
in productivity. Adding stable manure, legumes grass or clover 
sod is largdy adding organic matter. More recently, agronomists, 
notably the late Dr. Hopkins, have emphasized the saving of crop 
residues as a means of supplyiog organic matter. The use of stabte 
manure, the turning under of sod and of crop reddues are distinguished 
from the use of commercial fertilizers chiefly in the fact that by these 
methods the soil is directly enriched in organic matter; therdn mainly 
lies their value. 

Plant nutrients can be supplied in concentrated form, and often 
the use of such fertilizers must be resorted to, but alone they cannot 
permanently and economically maintain soil productivity. 

Should Legumes be Fed or Turned Under? — A large part of the 
value of green manures lies, therefore, in the fact that they add to the soil 
organic matter and, when an inoculated legume is used, also more or less 
nitrogen,' and their profitable utilization depends first upon the need of 
the soil for organic matter and nitrogen and second upon the relative 
economy of supplying these substances through green manures rather 
than through crop residues and stable manures. The question, therefore, 
arises, when should green manures be used, should a legume crop be 
fed and the manure returned or should the legume be turned under to 
enrich the soil? 

A direct answer to this question is not possible. So much depends 
on conditions, any one or more of which may vary, that it would be 
unsafe to say with Ktihn that legumes should always be fed or with 
others that greater advantage is to be gained by turning them imder, 
but the elements in the problem may be escamined and from this the 
reader may be helped to judge for himself. This method of approach 
is rendered the more necessary because of the scarcity of experimental 
data. In the following discusEdon, attention wifi be called, therefore, 
to some of the ways in which the econonncs of green manuring may be 
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without any attempt being made to show that the actual 
tetums from green manuring have or have not been greater than from 
Rnmft other poBsible method of maintaining soil productivity. 

Cost of and Returns from a Green-manure Crop. — ^That the turning 
of a green-manure crop may be profitable is shown by the record 
of increased yields given in Chapter X. A practice that increases yields 
is a profitable one, unless indeed, the cost of the practice is too great. 
Naturally, the coat of a main crop green manure is hiid^er than that of a 
gioen manure rised as a companion crop or as a catch crop, and the cost 
of a Twain crop green manure can not very well be estimated here because 
so much depends upon the value of the crop that might have been grown 
in its place. Attention will, therefore, be confined to the cost of a com- 
panion crop green manure, or to a winter green manure, such as sweet 
dover, crimson clover, and hairy vetch. The first cost of such a green- 
manure crop need not be large. With crimson clover seed at 10^ a 
pound and a seeding of 20 pounds per acre, the cost of this seed is $2.00 
an acre; with sweet-clover seed at 12^ a poimd and a seeding of 20 
pounds per acre, the cost of the seed is $2.40; in the case of hairy vetch, 
this cost may reach to about $3.50 per acre; the cost of seeding may be 
figured roug^ily as about 35^ per acre, making the total first cost of 
these three green manures $2.35, $2.75, and $3.85 per acre, respectively. 
Disr^arding for the moment the question of whether a more profitable 
use can be made of the green-manure crop by feeding it, and accepting 
a price of SSfl a bushel for com, 81f for potatoes, and 15^ a pound foi’ 
cotton, increased yields of 2^ bushes to 4} budids for com, 3 to 4 bushels 
for potatoes, and 16 to 26 pounds for cotton will cover all the costs. Any 
excess is profit, less the cost of handling the increased yicdd. In this cal- 
culation no account is taken of the preparation or the plowing of the 
land for the green-manure crop. In the- case of sweet clover used as a. 
companion crop the ground is already prepared and there is no extra 
expense. Crimson clover and hairy vetch may be seeded at the last 
urorldng of com or cotton or may be put in after a crop, as potatoes, has 
been taken off and in such case there will be a small extra chai^ for the 
preparation of the land. When green manures have been successfully 
used, increased yields of 7 to 20 bushds of com or more, and increases 
up to 50 or 60 bushels of potatoes and of one-third or one-half bale or 
more of seed cotton have been recorded, and it becomes very evident 
that whmi green manures are used as thqy should be used and reasonably 
good results ate secured, a large return is insured for the iiritial invest- 
ment in seed and labor of sowing. 

Rdalive Fertiliza: Valne of Crimson Clover Fed or Turned under. — 
Ihese green-manure -legumes may, however, be fed and the manure 
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retuinod to tho l&ndi and it has been cLaimed that greater net xetuzxtB 
can be secured in this way. It is not the writer’s purpose to HiAffligp 
the economics of feeding cattle; the subject is too complex to be dis- 
cussed here and others ore more competent to do so. Attention will be 
called to one phase only of the subject — ^the probable value to the 
of a given legume green-manure crop, compared with the stable manure 
that xni^t be made from that l^^ume crop. It is desirable to 
this^ since writers on agnculture not infreQuentlyi in urging care of the 
stable manure, state that the manure may represent the sole profit to be 
derived from keeping cattla 

If a green-manure crop, such for as crimson clover, a 

stand which would yidd 4000 pounds of hay, the amount of organic 
matter will be about 3576 pounds. If the crimson clover is turned under 
the organic matter, nitrogen, {diosphoric acid, and potash are all returned 
to the soil and it may be of interest to note how much of these substances 
will be turned into the soil if the two tons of clover hay supposed to 
have been produced are fed, and the manure returned. According to 
Henry and Morrison, the 3576 pounds of organic matter in the clover 
hay will suffer a loss so that only about 1359 pounds will be recovered in 
the manure. Assuming that this clover hay is fed to dairy cattle, about 
80 per cent of the nitrogen, 73 per cent of the phosphoric acid, and 76 
per cent of the potash will be recovered in the manure. The two tons 
of crimson clover hay contain, according to average analyses, 80.8 
pounds of nitrogen, 21.8 pounds of phosphoric acid, and SO.I pounds of 
potash. When this clover is turned under, all these amounts are imme- 
diately returned to the soil, and 65 per cent of the nitrogen and all the 
phosphoric acid and potash may be expected to become available to 
subsequent crops. If, now, it be assumed that the two tons of clover 
hay referred to above are fed and the mamure from this clover hay 
returned to the field on which the clover was grown, it will not be 
material what proportion of the nitrogen was taken from the air, and we 
can express the amounts received by the soil in the following tables. 

TABLE LXI 


Obganzc Matieb, Nitbogen, JtaosraoBus, and Potash Rbttbned to the Son. 
When CanisoN Cloveb Equivalent to Two Tons of Hat per .Acre is 
Turned under 


Organic Matter 

1 

Nitrogen 

Phosphoric Acid 

1 Potash 

8670 IbB. 

80.8 Iba 

21.8 Tbe. 



(of which 52.5 suiy 




become available) 
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H this hay is fed to daily cows and, aaBumiiig that absolutely no loss 
OOCUI8 between the tiirift the urine and dung are voided and the time that 
tiiAaa are worked into the soQ, the sc^ will reodve the quantities shown 
in Table LXIL 


TABIE liXU 


Oigaxuc Matter 

Niticgeii 

Phosphoric Acid 

Potaah 

1869 Iba 

64.6 lbs. 

16.9 Iba 



(of which 16.15 may 




become avaiiable) 




* Far ealouUting tlie amount of nitroien that may beooma availabla tha aToilability flgutaa 
f|L<v«n Sn C!haj|itar V have bean umd. 


However, it is wdl known that even with the most careful 
there are heavy and inevitable losses in handling manure. According 
to Lyon and Buckmann, these may be expected to reach 26 per cent of 
tiie organic matter, 45 per cent of the nitrogen, 30 per cent of the phos- 
phoric add, and 60 per cent of the potaah, and when these figures are 
applied to Table LXII we have the figures expressed in Table LXIII 
as the amounts that may be returned to the soil in case two tons of 
crimson clover hay are fed, the manure carefully taken care of, and 
retumed to the soil. 


TABLE LXm 


Organie Matter 

Nitrogen 

Phoaphoric Acid 

Potaah 

1019 Ibe. 

35.5 lbs. 

11.8 Iba. 

24.4 lbs. 


(of which 8.88 may 




become available) 




From the standpoint of valuable material retumed to the soil, there 
is, therefore, no question but that the crimson clover used as a green 
manure has a much higher value thun haji the stable manure made from 
that dover. Whether, therefore, it i)ayB to turn under a la gimna crop 
or to feed it, will resolve itself into a question as to whether it pays to 
feed. It is dew that when the profit of keeping livestock is to be found 
cfflly in the manure, the dover or other legume would better be turned 
under in place. Beddes the absolutdy greater amounts of valuable 
coDstitoents retumed to the soil in way, the farmer saves the expense 

Guttinj^ making, and hwiiiTig hay, and of Q^'(; G|a manure. 
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1)Gsid6B tli6 consider&bte s&ving of invostnioiiit in stocki baiT'*; etc. 
In depending on a green-manure crop rather thATi stable manure, the 
small farmer is often rdieved of the necesEdty of keeping extra hdp. 
Th& may be quite an item in the farm economy^ 

It is not intended to dispute the value oi stable manure on the farm. 
Good stable .manure is an extremely valuable aid in TnMntft.iT»*Tig crop 
yields, but for most fanners it is manifestly out of the question to keep 
cattle enou^ to produce manure for the entire farm, many a field does 
not receive as mudi manure as it should. To produce manure to 

put 10 tons on eveiy acre once in five years requires, under the best con- 
ditions, the keeping of one cow, or other equivalent stock, for every 6 
acres. In most cases a larger number will be needed. Tbe argument 
that legumes should always be fed even thou^ the sole profit from live- 
stock lies in the manure is fallacious. So too is the corollaiy to this 
argument that there is no use in sowing l^umes unless they can be fed. 

A dairy farm, especially when the manure is wdl cared for, will not 
need green-manure crops. No doubt on such a farm the legumes can 
be turned into milk more profitably than into fertilizer, but fte consid- 
erations outlined are of importance, especially to the small fanner on 
poor soil. At the Penn^lvania Agricultural Experiment Station it has 
been demonstrated that a rotation involving the taming under of a 
second crop of red clover for green manure can build up a depleted 
soil. Where the use of a second crop of red clover for this purpose is not 
practicable, another green-manure crop may be substituted. The 
experience of Mr. Foster, of Ingham County, Michigan, cited on page 
264, shows that a green-manure crop, together with needed minerals, 
can replace stable manure as a means of keeping up the productivity of 
a light soil and at the same time relieve the farmer of a large labor 
expense, trouble, and risk. 

Green Manures to Supidemeat Stable Manure. — On most farms, 
even where it pays to keep livestock, there is not enou^ manure to go 
round, and in such cases green manures may well be given consideration 
as supplementary means for increasing productivity. In such cases a 
comparison should be made between the cost of growing the green- 
manure crop and the returns likely to be secured. Wherever possible 
such a green manure should be a l^uzne compamon crop as the expense 
is least and the returns most certain. A winter green-manure crop 
alimilH be second choice except in the South, where a winter cover crop 
fifli fillip be first choice because* it is valuable not alone for itself but 
because it will hold available nitrates and decrease w ashing . In Ken- 
tucky a tobacco field was found to contain, after harvest, 80 pounds of 
nitrogen as nitrates. Leaving the ground bare over winter will almost 
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oertainly lesult inihe loss of this nitrogen while a cover cn^, to be used 
later as a green manure, will save at least the most of this valuable 
equal to 600 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. This function 
of a green-manure crop used as a winter cover, must not be lost sig^t of. 
In the saving of othemise wasted nitrates it more than pays for its 
/w panaA Lastly a catch crop may be used. The catch crop will be 
whenever, for any reason, the companion crop has failed or 
has not been seeded or when the kind of mon^ crops grown are sudi as 
to leave the ground free for a few weeks only. 

The cost of and the possible returns from a sweet clover, crimson 
clover and hairy vetch crop have already been discussed. A catch crop 
of soybeans need cost for seed and seed^ not to exceed $1.60 to $2.00 
per acre, but there will be some expense for preparing the land and for 
cultivating the soybeans, and it is doubtful whether a soybean green- 
manure crop will be profitable except as a preparation for a winter 
grsenrmanure crop on very poor land. In the South, the turning under 
a HiiniTriftr legume in fall without following this with a cover crop can 
only result in a loss of nitrogen by decomposition and leaching. Thou^ 
increased yidds have followed the turning under of soybean and cowpea 
catch crops, it is doubtful whether the returns paid for the seed and cost 
of producing the catch crop. 

Selling the Hay or Ttsming tiie L^;ome Under. — A. l^ume crop 
may be cut for hay and will have a noarket value depending on the kind 
and quality of the hay. If a fanner does not have stock enou^ to 
consume his crop, he may sell the hay rather than turn under a potential 
money crop. He may also feel that he can purchase commercial fer^ 
tilizers with the money secured for the hay and still have a profit. It is 
wdl-nig^ impossible to arrive at any satisfactory figures on this point, 
as the value of hay varies so widdy with quality and distance from 
market. For the sake of brining out the points involved, however, 
an arbitraiy exam^ may be discussed. 

Assume that a farmer has a fidd that would yidd tons of fair 
crimson dover hay per acre, and that he could get $17 a ton on the farm 
for loose hay. His labor cost in malriTig the hay and which may be esti- 
mated at $2.60 per ton, must first be deducted, leaving a net return of 
$21.75 per acre if he sdls the hay. This clover should contain 60.6 
pounds of nitrogen, 17.4 pounds phosphoric add, and 60.1 pounds of 
potash, all of which he is sdling off the farm. To buy these amounts in 
fertilisers would cost, at current prices, $12.12 for nitrogen, $1.09 for 
phosphoric add, and $3.01 for potash, a total of $16.22. a part 

d the nitrogen in the green manure is available, however. Making 
doe allowance for the lower availabilily of the nitrogen in g i wm rnanures 
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than in nitrate of aoda and ooDddeting osHy 39.4 pcamds of available 
nitrogen, the figure far nitrogen becomes 17.88, and tibe total 311.98, 

leaving the fanner only 19.77 to.pay for the 2546 pounds of dry organic 

matter on which no market value can he jdaced, but whidi is known to 
be of great importance, especially on soils low in organic matto. An 
argument such as the above must, of course, not be pushed too far 
drcumstances may compd the sale of hay whether or not it m wise to 
selL ^[hie purpose here is merely to pmnt out that, the iTnTna<lTtt.t«t 
returns from the sale of hay are not indicative of what tiie 
sheet for the farm will show. 

On some soils farming can be carried on for some tiwia by the libetal 
use of commercial fertilizers alone. The large crops T¥>«xf<> pnanihla i)y 
the liberal use of commercial fertilizers may leave large reddues and 
these may be suffident to provide organic matter for smne time. On 
heavy lands, however, the soil is likdy to became hard and on hg^t soils 
to be subject to drying as the organic matter content decreases. The 
experience with cotton growing in the South indicates clearly that the 
continued use of commercial fertilizers alone without rei^cing the 
organic matter makes for declining yields. On sudi lands it will pay 
better to turn the cover crop under than to sell it as hay. 

A Compazison of Cost and Value of Greoi Manure and Stable 
Manure. — lipnoan and Blair made an illuminating calculation in 
1916, and, while the prices used are not applicable to-day, the differ- 
ence in the value of green manures and horse manure is so well brou^t 
out and the basis on which such comparison is noade is so clearly stated 
that their statement will be quoted in full. Discussiiig the need of 
oiganic matter for the sandy 8(^ of South Jersej", these authors say: 

The sweet potato growers, for instance, use 15 to 20 tons of horse 
manure per acre at a cost of 330.00 to 340.00, not including the expense 
of ba-nHling The manure used by the sweet potato growers contains, 
on the average, 12 pounds of nitrogen, 9 pounds of phosphoric acid and 
11 pounds of potash, and 450 pounds of organic matter per ton. W ith 
an application of 20 tons of manure tiiere are supplied to the soil 240 
pounds of nitrogen, 180 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 220 pounds of 
potash. With nitrate nitrogen at 16 cents a pound, ho^ manure- 
nitrogen is worth only 4 cents a pound. The phosphoric acid conmined 
mostly in the undigested residue is worth at a most generous estimate, 
only 3 cents a pound, and the potash is also worth 3 cents a pound. 
Hence the nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium in the 20 tons of manure 
are worth 39.60, 35.40 and 36.60, respectively, or 321.60 in all. Sub- 
tracting the latter from the cost, viz., 340.00, there remains a difference 
of 318.40, and we may take this as tne price paid for the 9000 pounds of 
arganic matter. This organic matter could, however, he secured at a 
BiruJlar cost in greeu manuzes grown at a time whm the main crops are 
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not occapymg tlie ground, as miQr be seen from the following considera- 
janmn The aaraft quantity of phosphorio add and potash could be 
Becu]^ in acid phosphate and muriate of potash at a cost of 4 cents per 
pound (and piactic^y all ctf it available) or a total cost of $16.00. 
Now dnnw the quantities of horse manure noted above are applied, at 
most only every other year, the ^reen manures and the horse manures 
should be compaied on tiiat basis. Two crops^ of the former (one of 
cowpeas and one of crimson dover) could be raised in the two seasons 
jdelding almost as mudh organic matter and nitrogen as that contained 
in the horse manure. It should be remembered likewise, that the nitro- 
gen in the leguminous green manure possesses a much bigger rate of 
availalulity tfaw that in horse manure. The availability of the former 
is placed by Wagner at 65 (equal to dried blood nitrogen), the avaQa- 
of the latter, as was already noted, at 26, as metuaured against 
nitrate-nitn^en jdfMed at 100. The following tabulations bring out 
lelations more graphically: 

Hobsb MikMUBB — ^Twmrnr Tons 



Gontaiiii 

Pounds 

Value 

Cost 

NitiQgen 


$9.60 

5.40 


PhnapTinrin acid 

180 

Potnali 

220 

6.60 

Oiggnio matter 









Gbekn MANTnoB — ^Two Cbofb 



Contain, 

Pounds 

Value 

Cost 

Nitrogen 




Phoq>lioric add 


5.40 

$7.20 

Pota^ 

220 

6.60 

8.80 

Organic matter 

7000 



Seed and labor 



12.00 




$28.00 


The above calculations show that the organic matter in the green 
manure is equivalent to 7000 pounds as against 9000 in lire horse manure. 
^Asae is soandy a doubt, however, that as humus-forming material the 
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squUbt qu&ntity of graen manim u 88 Yslu&bls &s the IsnEV auanti^ 
of the horse mwure, and maimly because cS its better Siirf.Tihn«on , it 
will 1 m noted likewise, that the two greea-manure crops are fa>.ir»n to 
ooataiji pounds of phosphoric acid and 202 .pounds of potash. This 
is not strictly correct, however, since but a potii(Hi of then 
was built into organic matter, the raat rnmaimiig in tAn amT in inAT gtniA 
combinations. For the sake of compariscai, the rdations are fatir«n as 
above, and the value of the phosphoric acid and potash in the 
combinations is placed only at 3 cents a pound. It will be awwij t.ti«r ia- 
fore, that this method of comparison is greatly to the 
the green manure, for no account is tATran of the very considerable 
expense of handling the buHy horn mamire nor nf tha Trwi.Tiift^. giT porinr - 
ity of the green manure in permanent soil improvment n affecting the 
subsoil, as well as the sr^. Furthermore, the amounts of orguiic 
matter and of nitrr^en contained in the green manures may be very 
materially increased in the course of timA. Notwithstanding the di^- 
vantages to the green manure in this method of wwnpi>.riHftii, it still 
appears that its value of S32.80 against a cost of ^.00 liMves a brjance 
in its favor of $4.80. In other words, the organic matter which costs 
$18.40 in the horse manure is obtained here for nothing, as is also a part 
of the nitrogen secured from the atmosphere. difference between 
the two methods of farming amounts to $23.20 per acre ev^ other year 
or $11.60 per acre annually, a difference that is very considerable, and 
may be m^e to mean much in farm economy. At the same time this 
difference is only an indication of the still greater advantagre and profits 
that may accrue from an intelligent Qrstem of green-manuring not alone 
in buildmg up thin, unproductive sdls, but in maintaining and increasing 
the fertility of fairly productive soils.'’ 

The value (pven to the nitrogen in the horse manure was that 
established by Wagner and Dorsch and is possibly a little too low. On 
the other hand, the prices used are those of 1914 and some of these are 
lower than current prices to-day. This difference in prices is especially' 
marked in the case of stable manure for which the Jersey trucker of 
to-day pays $4.00 per ton with an additional charge of 50i to $1.00 
a ton for hauling and spreading. The 20 tons of manure mentioned by 
T .i pman anH Blair would cost the farmer between $90 and $120.00, 
wliilA the cost of the two green-manure crops is not very much higher 
to-day t-han it was in 1914. In the Norfolk trucking r^on the cost of 
manure is even higher, averaging last year about $6.50 per ton on the 
farm. 

Cost and Value of a Sweet-dover Qxeeu-manuze Crop as Compared 
with Stable Manure. — In many parts of the com belt sweet clover is 
coming into use as a green manure for com and it is posaiUe to get some 
idea of the relative cost and value of such a crop as compared with 
barnyard manure, at least as concerns the nitrogen. 
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Coat of patlaDC in street olover per acre 32.75 

Cost of hanling 16 tons mamire per acre 7.50 

Nitrogen in sweet dover tops and roots per acre 264 pounds, 

of which two-thirds may be 
figured as having been secured 
free from the air, or 176 pounds 
Nitrogen in 16 tons average barnyard manure 160 pounds 

The figures for the quantity of nitrogen per acre in sweet clover are 
talrATi from Whiting and Richmond, Table 7, and to these, which 
represent nitrogen in tops only, has been added the amount of nitrogen 
in roots estimated to be 95 per cent as mudi as that in the tops. The 
figures show that by sowing sweet clover at a cost about one-third that 
of hauling manure a larger quantity of nitrogen may be secured than is 
furnished by manure. Furthermore, this green-manure nitrogen is 
more available thaw that in stable manure and 'Whiting and Richmond 
showed that sweet clover turned under produced more nitrates during 
June, July, and August than was furnished by 19 tons barnyard manure. 

The 15 tons barnyard manure mentioned above will contain some 
potash and phosphoric add, while any turned into the soil with the 
sweet clover was fiirst taken from the soil and hence is not an addition. 
Attention should, however, be called to the fact that some of the min- 
erals in the sweet clover were brought from depths not commonly 
reached by crops and that these amounts are left in the surface li^yer 
which is enriched to that extent. Ignoring this, however, the mtmure 
and sweet clover may be compared in the following figures. According 
to average analyses the 15 tons of barnyard manure will contain 150 
pounds of potash, 75 pounds of phosphoric add and 150 pounds of 
nitrogen. The potash and phos^oric add will be worth at current 
prices S12.19, while the nitrogen, if all available, would be worth 330.00. 
It is not all available, however, and the portion (25 per cent) of this 
nitrogen that may be expected to be available to the next crop will have 
a value of only $7.50. 

The nitrogen in young sweet dover is known to be very available, 
probably very much more so than that of the average green manure, but 
udng the same figure used before (65 per cent) we find that the 176 
pounds of nitrogen taken from the air by the sweet dover will have a 
value of $22.88. The balance between barnyard manure and sweet 
dover may then be expressed as shown on page 323. 

The net balance of cost and value in terms of fertilizer ingrediente is 
thus deddedCly in &vor of the sweet dover even when considering no 
cost for the manure except tiiat of hn-nlirig and induding in the value of 
the sweet dover only the available portion of the nitrogen secured from 
the atmoephere. 
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Value <rf avaHahle nibragen ia 16 tons bainyaid maimre $ 1.80 

Value of potaaih and idioQ^orio add in 15 tons baniyanl manure 12.19 

S19.W 

Lees cost of hauling y 

net S12.19 

Value of available part of 176 pounds of irte nUrogen in aveet dove? 922.88 

Lees cost of seeding 2.75 

net S20.13 

The escamples above discuaaed give pdnt to the statemeiit that the 
tuTZUDg under of a legume greeiHnanuie crop is not necessarily wasteful. 
If a legume can be better used by bring turned into e-Twrnftl products it 
should be so used, but unless a profit from surii use can be expected the 
farmer would better turn the l^;ume under. Used in that way it will 
more than pay for itsrif in the increased yirids of subsequent crops. 


SUMMAEY 

The value of a green-manure crop lies prinripally in the fact that 
by its use organic matter and, when a l^;ume is us^, ^ditional nitrogm 
are added to the soil with a consequent improvement in soil tilth and in 
the quantity of available plant-food material. There are, however, 
many minor benefits to be derived from green manuring as outlined in 
Chapter YlII. The relative importance of the benefits from green 
manuring will vary with soil and climatic conditions as well as with the 
type of farming carried on. The economy of using green manures is 
iiierefore largely a local problem and will depend on local and farm 
management factors. If keeping li'V’estock is profitable, legumes can be 
better utilized for feed tbaw for fertilizer, but when the sole profit in 
Irftftpiwg live stock consists in the manure the legumes can be more profit- 
ably turned under than fed at a loss. In this way overhead and capital 
investment are both reduced. 

In this chapter some of the factors entering into the problem of the 
annnftmifia of green manuring have been discussed and it has been shown 
that the idea that the acreage in legumes riiould be fimited to that needed 
for feed or for sale is a fallacy. Legumes of many kinds, especially 
when grown as companion crops or as winter co\’er crops, can profitably 
be grown for green manuring alone and thus sup pleme n t the usually 

! manure. 
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A 

AdnUea m£lleJ6livm^ S4 
Acidity, soil, determinatiaii of, 112 
eflfect on nitrificatioD, 56 
increaaedby green nuuQ.iizixig;i 113 
ActmomyceB, 35 
ceUuloae deoompoeer, 38 
numbecB in sqQb, 38 
A&ation, effect on xnicrodigBnisiiifi^ 
101 

of improved by oxganic mat- 
ter, 31 

AArobic deoompoBLtion, 96 
Africa, green manuring in, 308 
A25£eB£ei/a2cato, 305 
AUnsoBia mohiccana^ 234, 302 
yields of green matter, 159 
AUnzeia odoraliasifnaf 302 
Albizzia etipuloto, 234, 305 
Alfalfa, as green manure, 125, 189, 
239, 271 

for potatoes, 178, 259, 2^ 
in orchards, 125, 189, 239, 271 
chemical composition, 91 
description, 201 
effect on potato yields, 178 
nitrogen content, 72 
at different dates, 72 
fixed throu^, 68, 76 
in roots, 72, 74 
in soil per ton of hay, 75 
in tops, 72, 74 
incittuaed by sulphur, 80 
pounds per ton of hay, 76 
rate of seeding, 137 
relationship to legume bacteria, 140 
roots, 74 

per cent of total wei^t, 74 
variations in proportion to tops, 
73 

wdght per ton of tops, 75 
seeding 201 


Alfaha, tuming under, 201 
AJge in soils, 37 
Aniartaitkua rOnfiexuSf 94 
AmbrosAaartm^^ 94 
America, history of green manuring 
in, 13 

Ammonia, as a measure of decomposi- 
tion, 99 

production of, 37, 51 
Ammonification, 51 
by bacteria, 51 
by fungi, 51 

effect of fertilizera on, 56 
effect of gypsum on, 56 
effect of lime on, 52, 56 
effect of moistuze on, 32 
effect of pho^hate on, 52, 57 
effect of stable manure on, 60 
effect of temperature on, 51 
effect of tillage on, 56 
in saturated soils, 109 
influence of conditions, 51 
rapidity of, 52 

relation to bacterial numbers, 57 
Ammonifying organisms in suil, 37 
power of soil, 37, 51 
Anaerobic decomposition, 9ii, 108 
Aridroptjg^n 94 

Arable kind, increased yields fniiii, 
3 

Araekin hypugtOy 141 
Aspergillm, active ammonifier, 37 
cellulose decomposer, 38 
Aster laterifluTiUy 94 
Astragalus sinicus (See also C'Senge' 
196, 231 

Australia, green manuring in, 30S 
Austria, green mamuing in, 237 
Austrian ainter pea, 225 
Auximoiies, 120 
Azotobacter, 40 
cultures of, SI 
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Asotobaeter, increase in numbers, 41 
nitrogen fixed by, 80 

B 

BaeStua mycMeSf 37 
BocfUus radftcicoZo, 63 
effect of nitrates on, 70 
strains of, 138 
Bacillus subtUis, 37 
BactUua rndgasis^ 37 
Bacteciay 34 
ammi^ying, 37 
oellulose-deoomposmg; 34, 38 
consume nitrogen, 38 
destroyed by protozoa, 36 
fix nitrogen, 40 
free-living soil, 40 
legume, rdationships of, 140-'141 
nitrate-producing, 37 
nitrite-producing, 37 
numbers in soil, 40-41 
at different d^ths, 42 
at different seasons, 42 
increased by alfalfa meal. 111 
increased by lime, 20 
increased by pho^hate, 26, 41 
increased by straw, 111 
rdation to crop yidds, 57-00 
xdation to decomposition, 110 
rdation to soil fertility, 58 
[symbiotic, 79 
in roots, 40 

Bacterium sdUinacearumt 156 
Barley, green manure for com, 168 
green manure for potatoes, 177 
increased yidds from green manur- 
ing, 172, 173 
rate of seeding, 137 
Beans, 

asparagus^ 140 

gBxden, 141 

hozB^ 141 

hyacinth, 140 

lima, 140 

moth, 140 

mun& 140 

rate of seeding, 137 

relationship to legume bacteria, 140 

tepaxy, 140 

vdvet, 140 


Beets, sugar (See Sugar beets) 

Beggar weed, 226 
as green manure, 243, 250, 252 ' 
chemical composition, 91 
Florida, xdationship to legume 
bacteria, 140 
nitrogen in, 253, 254 
rate of seeding, 137 
Bdgium, green manuring in, 290 
Beraeem, 205 
chemical composition, 01 
in E^t, 308 

idatianship to legume bacteria, 140 
Black medic, 230 
chemical compodtion, 01 
effect, on oat yidds, 83-84 
on potato yidds, 179 
on sugaivbMt yidds, 180 
on turnip yid^, 186 
Boga msddoa, 233, 303 
Brassica alba, 235 
chemical composition, 04 
Brassica napus, 236 
Brassica rapa, 235 

Broom sedge, chemical composition, 
04 

Bucku'heat, 235 
as green manure, 13, 268 
chemical composition, 01 
effect, on pea yidds, 125 
on wheat yidds, 171 
rate of seeding, 137 
Bur clover (See Clover, bur) 


Cajon indicum, 156 
relation to legume bacteria, 141 
Calcium, necessary dement, 7 
Ccdopogcnium mucururides, 234, 306, 
307 

Ccdotropis giga/rdea, 298 
Canada thistle, chemical composition, 
04 

Canavcdia ensifonma, nhigni<»fl.l com- 
position, 93 

rdation to legume bacteria, 141 
Ccamdbia softaa, 120 
residual- effect from, 193 
Oarbon, in drainage^ ^ 
loss as carbon dioxide, 23 
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Carboiii necessaiy demeat, 7 
Carbon dioxide^ as ferfaliaer. 111 
effect on soil mSnAralif^ 1^2-123 
measure of decompositian, 23, 99- 
100 

Cordutia anenaia, 94 
Cassia aurictdata, 298 
Cassia chameBcri^ 14 
chemical composition, 93 
zdation to legume bactezia, 141 
Cassia fistida, 298 

Cassia mimosoiidssg diemical composi- 
tLon, 93 

Oatdi crop, definition, 6 
Cellulose, a resistant carbon com- 
pound, 38 

CdluloB^ as source of energy, 39 
CellulosepdecompoBing bacteria, 34, 
38 

CeUulose-deoomposing funp, 33, 38 
Cellulose-decomposing organisms, 38 
Ceniaurea cyama, 94 
Centrosema yLvrnieri, 234 
chemical composition, 93 
Centrosema pubeseens^ 2^, 305 
Cephalosporium^ cellulose decomposer, 
38 

Chemical composition of American 
legumes, 91 

Chemical composition of American 
non-legumes, 91 

Chemical composition of plants af- 
fected by conditions, 88-90 
Chemical composition of tropical 
legumes, 92-93 

Chemical composition of weeds, 92-94 
Chenopodium album, 94 
Chickweed, chemical composition, 94 
China, green manuring in, 10, 292- 
295 

Chryaanthemum leuoauthcmum, 91 
Cicer arietinum, 291 
Citramyces, active ammonifier, 37 
Clostridium pastorianum, 40 
Clover, alsike, 202 
^bf tfwina.1 composition, 91 
effect on potato yields, 170 
on sugar beet yields, 181 
ordiaid green manure, 260 
rate of seeding 137 


ovr 

Cbver, sMce^ idationdup'to legonie 
bacteria, 140 
lutter, 214 

zdationsh^ to legarae baeteria» 
140 

bur, 224 

as green manure^ 239^ 241-24% 
248,251, 278 
chemieal composition, 91 
effect on cotton yieldi^ 177 
rate of seeding, 137 
zdationdi^ to legume bacterid 
140 

rsmdual effect of, 191 
seeding; 224, 243 
crimson, 203 

as green manure, 13% 239, 241- 
242, 244-246, 248, 25% 257, 
258, 259 

attacked by stem rot, 158 
chemical composition, 91 
cost of as green manure^ 314 
effect, on com yidds, 164r-165 
on cotton yields, 176 
on orchard crops, 188 
on potato yidds, 178 
onryeyidd, 174 
on small f mits, 190 
on tobacco, 184 
on tmck crops, 184r-185 
on turnips, 1S6-1S7, 198 
fertilizers for, 204 
fertilizer value, 314-^316 
nitrogen, fixed by, 69, 76 
in roots, 74-75 
pounds per ton of hay, 76 
in soil per ton of hay, 75 
in tops, 74, 76 

variation in content with 
growth, 74 
rate of seeding, 137 
xdationship to legume bacteria, 
140 

residual effect of, 191 
return to the soil, 315-316 
roots, nitrogen content, 74-76 
per cent of total weight, 74 
pounds per ton of hay, 75 
seed, 205 
seeding, 205 
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Clover, crimson, eaUa for, 204 
varietieB, 203 

yield of green matter per acre, 159 
Japan, 195 

E^tionsbip to I^sume bacteria, 
141 

inA.TnTnnifr.hy 200 

chf^minal oompoation, 91 
led, 195, 196-200 
anthiacnose of, 158 

composition, 89, 91 
affected by soil, 89 
affected by sulphur, 89 
description, 197 
effect, on apide rosette, 125 
on apple yields, 189 
on barley yidda, 173 
on com Jidda, 167-168 
on cotton yidds, 177-246 
on oat yidda, 172-173 
on potato yidds, 177, 179 
on lye yidda, 172 
on tobacco yidd^ 183-184 
on turnip yidda, 186-187, 198* 
on wheat yidda, 171-173 
effeetivenesB of, 198 
lime requirement, 9 
nitrates produced from, 198-199 
nitrogen fixed throu^, 49, 69, 
70-71, 76 

nitrogen, in roots, 74-75 
in soil per ton of hay, 75 
in tops, 74, 76 
variation in, with age, 77 
rate of seeding, 137 
relationship to legume bacteria, 
140 

roots, depth of, 127 
nitrogen in, 74-76 
zdative wd^t of, 128 
weight per ton of hay, 75 
seeding^ 200 

soil addily xeduoed by, 113 
turning under, 200 
lowen, diemical composition, 91 
Shaftal, idationdup to l^ume bac- 
teria, 140 

Spanidi, chemfeal composition, 
93 

sweet (See Sweet dover) 


Clover, white, 195 

diOTieal oompoBition, 91 
nitrogen fixed throu^ 49 
xdationahip to legume bacteria, 
140 

Wood’s, 227, 266 
Coffee, green manuring for, 305 
CoUeMrichum trifoUi, 158 
ConvaXmdw arvensUf 94 
Com, green-manure crops for, 241- 
244, 261-263 

increased sridds from green man- 
uring, 162-169, 258 
Com flower, chemical composition, 9 
CoroniUo, 292 

Cotton, green manures for, 244-247 
increases from green manuring, 
176-177, 244 

Cover crop, definition of, 6 
effect on frodt damage, 156, 275- 
276 

outline for, 257 
winter, whan to plow, 145 
Cowpeaa, add organic matter, 27 
as green-manure crop, 155, 239, 
246, 247, 250, 252, 259, 
279, 299, 310 
catch crop, 131 
chemical composition, 91 
description, 214 
effect, on com yidds, 163 
on cotton yidds, 176 
on orchard crops, 188 
on i)otato yidda, 248 
on lice yidds, 175, 176 
or sugar-cane yidds, 182 
on tobacco yidds, 182, 248 
on wheat yidds, 169, 171 
nitrogen fixed thxoughf 68 , 76 
nitrogen, in roots, 74, 75 
per ton of hay, 76 
in tops, 74, 76 
pounds per acre, 254 
pounds per ton of hay, 76 
rate of 137 

TdatioDahip to legume bacteria, 141 
residual effect of, 191 
roots, 215 

per cent of total weight* 74 
weight per ton of hay, 75 
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CSowpeaa^ aftBding, 215 
shade effeeti 123 
tiuning under, 216 
yidds of green matter, 159 
Grab graa^ chemical compoBiti<m, 94 
Gzoppm& effect on soil humus^ 22 
loss of nitrogen from, 48 
Crop lesidueB^ increase soil ozganic 
matter, 16 

Crops, effect onf^oUowingcrcqps, 152 
CiotaiaEia, 252, 254 
CrakdoTM anag^^ 305, 306 
chemical composition, 03 
decompodtion of, 10^107 
CVotalorid tTicana, 232 
chemical composition, 03 
CrtOalaria juncea^ 196, 231 
as green manure^ 183, 298» 300, 308, 
310 

chemical composition, 03 
effect, on rice fields, 176 
on tobacco yields, 184 
rate of nitrification, 134 
CrtiUdoaria sottiaTia, chemical compo- 
sition, 03 

Crotalaria sericea, 232 
Crotalaria striata, 232 
as green manure, 253, 254, 304 
nitrogen in, 254 
yield of green matter, 159 
Crotalaria usaramoensis, 232, 305, 306 
chemical composition, 93 
Cyamopsis psoraloides, 120, 299 
Czechodovakia, green manuring in, 
287 

D 

Dadap, 234 

yield of green matter, 159, 302 
Dalea alopecuroides, 227 
green manure for wheat, 266 
Dandelion, chemical composition, 94 
Daucm earota, 94 
Decompodtion, aSrobic, 96 
anafirobic, 96, 108 
and soil addily, 112 
conditions affecting, 100 
aeration, 101 
dimate, 102 
f ertOilyy 102 


Deconapofiition, conditioDB affecting 
moisture, 100 
soil type^ 102 
temperature^ 101 
effect of age of material on, 1<E 
effectof character of material on, 105 
effect of dimate on, 102 
effect of compodtion of material 
on, 105 

effect of lime on, 103 
effect of minarala on, 103 
effect of Bdl lype on, 102 
effect of stable manure on, 103 
effect, on germination of seeds, 115 
on solubility of minerals, 121 
measuring rate of, 98 
objection to methods, 100 
of organic matter, 129 
producta. 129 
rapidity of, 98, 102, 110 
rdation to bacterial numbers, 110 
dow, 99 

Definition of terms, 6 
Denitrifying organisms, 39 
Denitrification, 39 
Denmark, green manuring in, 290 
Desmodium gyroides, ehemicul cum- 
podtion, 93 

Desmodium purpurtum, 226 
relationship to legume Ixieteria, 140 
Desmodium unciuatum, chemical cum- 
podtion, 93 
Dhaincha, 29S 
Digiiaria sanguvuilU, 94 
Dolichos biflonu, as green manure, 300 
chemical composition, 93 
Dolidios UMab, relationship tu legume 
bacteria, 140 
Dolichos uniflorus, 196 
Drainage, loss of carbon by, 24 
loss of nitrogen by, 47 


Earthworms, assist decompodtion, 
23 

Earthworms, cany organic matter 
into the soil, 16 
Energy material, 58 
Eng^d, green manuring in, 13, 
288-290 
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BmQurina UUtosperma, 234 305 (See 
alaoDadap) 

Essential dements, 7 

F 

Fagopynm ucidmtum^ 235 
Fentigreekv 227 
ae green manure, 195, 291 
nii ffinnirtil oompositiaii, 03 
rate of Beedin& 137 
relaticinaihip to legume bacteria, 140 
Fe!itiliaei:i^ effect, on loss of organic 
matter, 26 

on nitrogen fixation tbroudi 
legumes, 78 
use of, 149 
Fiddpeas, 225 
Austrian winter, 225, 251 
Canada, yield of green matter, 159, 
226 

dhemieal composition, 91 
roots, 225 
seedinfc 226 
turning under, 226 
Food supplies^ and population, 1 
expansion 6£ world, 2 
increase in, 3, 4 

Foxtail gras^ chemical composition, 
94 

I^anoe, green manuring in, 201 
Frost damage in citrus groves, 156, 
275 

Fungi, 34 

brsak down organic matter, 34 
consume nitrogen, 38 
numbers^ increase in, 41 
at different depths, 42 
in soO, 41 
Bpeoies in boQ, 37 

Fune^ relationship to l^me bac- 
teria, 141 

G 

Genga, 231 

as green xnanuie^ 293, 205, 296 
yield of green matter, 231, 293 
Germany, green manuring in, 11, 
283-287 


Cfliricidia macvlata, 302 
‘ yield of green matter, 150 
Golden rod, chemical analysis, 94 
Grain in India, 299 
Giaas, as green manure^ 294 
Greece, green manuring in, 11 
Green-manure crops, 
availability of nitrogen in, 82-86 
by areas in tbe United States^ 
239 

catch crops, 131, 285 
chemical composition, 88-93 
choice of, 133 

compacting after plowing, 148 
companion crops, 130-284 
cost of, 154, 314 
crops to follow, 158 
decomposition (See Decomposi- 
tion) 

descriptions of, 195-237 
diseases of, 157 
effect of fertilising on, 149 
effect of manure on, 152 
effect of diade on, 157 
effect, on following crop, 152 
on soil acidity, 112-114 
enemies of, 157 
harboring pests, 155 
history of, 14 
main crop, 130, 284 
mixtures of, 136 
plowing, 148 
depth to plow, 144 
time to plow, 144 
rate of seeding, 137 
rotation of, 138 
stubble crops, 284 
subsidiary crops, 285 
winter cover crops, 131 
yield of green matter, 158^159 
Green manures, use of straw as, 150 
weeds as, 92 
when to use, 132 
yidds after, 162-190 
Green manuring^ an ancient prac- 
tice, 1 

and acid soQs, 158 
and soiL acidity, 112-114 
benefits from, 118-129 
crops used for, 195-237 
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Green tnanuriog, definition ctf terme, 
6 

eoonomicB of, 312*323 
effect^ on mottle leaf, 126 
on rosette, 124, 251 
on sofi znodsture^ 28 
on soil tilth, 118 
on weeds, 126 
on yidLds, of barl^, 173 
of citrus, 189 
of com, 162-168 
of cotton, 176-177 
of oats, 172-173 
of orchard crops, 187 
of potatoes 177-180 
of rice, 175-176 
of Bma .11 fruits, 100 
of small grains, 169-176 
of sugar beets^ 180 
of sugar cane, 182 
of tobacco, 1 ^ 
of truck crox> 8 , 184-185 
of wheat, 169-173 
history of, in America, 13 
in China, 10 
in England, 13 
in Germany, 11 
in Greece, 11 
in India, 296 
in meducval Europe, 11 
in Rome 11 

in Africa, Oceania and the IVest 
Indies, 308-310 
in Africa, 308 
in Australia, 308 
in New Zealand, 308 
in Pacific Islands, 309 
in Porto Rico, 310 
in Asia and the East Indies, 292- 
307 

in China, 292 
in India, 296 

for miscdlaneous crops, 299 
for plantations, 300 
for rice, 297 
for rubber, 304 
for tea, 301 
for tobacco^ 299 
for wheats 299 
in Japan, 292 


Green nanining^ in Javs^ 306 
- in Malay pemnsula, 303 
in Central Europe^ 287 
in Denmark, 290 
in England, 288-290 
inlkano^ 291 
in Germany, 283-288 
in Holland, 290 
in Italy, 291 
in Porto Rioo» 310 
in idatian to frost 150 . 

275 . 

in the Fiadfic Idanda, 309 
in the United States, 238^282 
in the Great Plains, 268-271 
in the Northeest, 260-268 
for com, 261-263 
for orchards, 267-268 
for potatoes, 263-266 
for BUgarbeets, 263 
for wheat, 266 
in the South, 
for citrus groves, 252-255 
for com, 241-244 
for cotton, 244-247 
for pecan orchards, 250-252 
for sugar cane, 249 
for tmck crops, 247-249 
on the North Atlantic Seaboard, 
255-260 

for orchards, 259-360 
for potatoes, 255-259 
for tobacco, 259 
for truck crops, 255-259 
on the Pacific Coast, 271 
in Arizona, 2S1 

in central and northern Cali- 
fornia, 277-279 
in New Mexico, 2S1 
in Oregon, 272-274 
in southeastern California, 
279-2S0 

in southern California citrus 
groves, 274-277 
in Washington, 271 
limiting factors, 153 
cost of seeding, 154 
harboring pesta^ 155 
water requirement, 157 
orchard, 148 
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Gveeoti zDanuriii& orap-stuniilation of 
growth from, 158 
vesidiial effects of, 190-193 
zeturDS from, 314 
supplemental to stable manure, 
316 


H 

Heierodera^ 155 

Holland, green manuring in, 290 
Horse beans (See Viciafaba) 

Humio add, 21 
Humin, 21 

Humus, a comidex substance, 20 
amount in soils, 18, 19, 20 
amount per unit of organic matter, 
20 

oompodtion of, 21 
effect on water-holding capadty 
of sofl, 28, 32 

loss of, by cropping, 22, 46 
nature of, 17, 97 
nitrogen in, 22 

phosphoric add assodated with, 22 
pota^ associated with, 22 
rdatkm of, to organic matter in 
soil, 19, 20 
relation to yidds, 29 
storehouse of nitrogen, 7 
use of term, 17 

Hydrogen, necessary dement, 7 


Impenda arvindinacea^ 306 
India, green manuring, 296 
IndiQofera anU, chemical compod- 
tion,93 

Indigofera endeeaphyUa, 306 
Indigafera Jdmutaf chemical compod- 
tion,93 

Indigcfem sumabrcma, diemical oom- 
podtion, 93 

Inoculation, for legumes, 138-141 
methods of, 142-144 
iDsecta^ harbored by green-manure 
crops!, 156, 277 
Iron, neoessaiy elecDent, 7 
Italy, green manuring in, 291 


J 

Jade bean, chemical oompodtion, 93 
relationdup to legume bacteria, 141 
Japan, green manuring in, 291 
Java, green manuring in, 305 

K 

Eentucky blue grass, dhemioal oom- 
podtion, 91 
Kudsu, 195, 251 

relationalup to legume bacteria, 141 
use in pecan orchardB, 251 

L 

Laetuoa canadenria^ 94 
Lady’s thumb, chemical oompodtion, 
94 

Lamb’s quarters, chemioal compod- 
tion, 94 

Land, area in United States, 2 
available for agriculture, 4 
utilisation of, 2 

Lathyrua dymentm^ chemical oom- 
podtion, 91 
LaOiyrua odoratua, 141 
Lathyrua aalwua, 308 
Lathyrua HngUantu, 227 
chemical oompodtion, 91 
rdationship to legume bacteria, 141 
Lathyrua Wagnari, 84 
lieaehing, loss of nitrogen by, 46 
Legumes, amount of nitrogen fixed 
through, 67-71 

and bacterial idationships, 140-141 
effect of fertilisers on nitrogen 
fixation through, 78 
effect of roots on soil minerals, 128 
fed or turned under, 313 
how they use atmo^heric nitrogen, 
66-67 

inoculated and not inoculated, 68 
inoculation for, 138 
mixtures of, 136 
nitrogen fixation through, 63 
prindpal green-manure ctppef, 105 
roots, depth, 126-128 
residuies, 128 
use soil nitrogen, 66, 71 
Lana aaetdaniOj 141 
Lentils, 195 
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Lentils, chemical oQmpositioiif 91 
xate of seeding, 137 
idatioDship to legume bact^^ 141 
hispeiM tfyiata, chemical oompoei- 
tion,91 

xelatioiiBhip to legume bacteria, 141 
Lespedesci tHpuhocBo^ chemical com- 
position, 91 
iMsamia sp., 298 
Leueoma glanoOf 306 
T j gniiij 108 

effect, on decomposition, 103 
on nodule formation, 79 
on organic matter, 24- 
requirement, determination of, 112 
linona 94 

Lupines, blue, 228 

compoation, 91 
nitrogen, in roots, 74, 75 
in soil per ton of hay, 75 
in tops, 74, 76 
pounds per ton of hay, 76 
roots, nitrogen in, 74, 75 
per cent of total a'eight, 74 
weight per ton of hay, 75 
effect, on potato yidds, 126, 179 
on sugar beets, 181 
on turnips, 186 
lime rdations, 79, 229 
nitrogen fixed tbroi^h, 76 
in Sdgmm, 290 
in IDenmark, 290 
used in £gypt, 308 
used in France, 13, 291 
used in Germany, 13, 283 
used in Holland, 290 
used in Italy, 291 
used in mediseval Europe, 11 
used in Rome, 11 
white, 228, 291 

composition, 91 
effect on pea yidds, 125 
yeUow, 228 

composition, 91 
in Germany, 285 
nitrogen, in roots, 74, 75 
in soil per ton of bay, 75 
in tope^ 74* 76 

per ton of hay, 76 

rate of seeding^ 137 


Liqnne^ ydlow, 
roota^ nitrogen in, 7^ 75 
per cent of total wdght, 74 
weicdit per ton hay, 75 
yidd of green matter, 159 
LupmuB olbtM^ 141, 228 
LupinuB oingugtifMuSf 141, 228 
Lupinus lutmUf 141, 228 
hupmuB permniBf 141 
Lyon bean, diemical ocmpoeition, 93 

M 

Magnerium, neceesaiy element, 7 
Mallow, dimicd oompoaition, 94 
Malthusian doctrine, 1 
Maba rc/tvndifMtt M 
Manure* green (See Green manure 
crppB) 

stable (See Stable manure) 
Marketings ecanomice of, 2 
Mati-kald, 304 
Mauritius bean, 308 
chemicd compodtion, 93 
Medieval Europe* green manuring in, 

11 

Medieago denticvkUa, 140 
Medieago lupidim^ 230 
in Denmark, 290 

utilization of nitrogen in (See also 
Black medici, 83 
Medieago maeulata, 140 
Medieago aatua (See also Alfalfa), 140, 
201 

Medieago spp. (See also Clover, bur\ 
224 

Mdia azadiraehta^ 298 
Mdilot, King Island, 214 
MdUotue albOf 140, 206 
MeUlotue indica, 140, 214 ^ 
as green manure, 249, 27 s , 310 
composition, 91 

effect on suga^ane yields, 1S2 
yidd of green matter, 159 
MdUotue oJUtoaHe, 140, 206 
MdiUotueepp. Oee also Sweet clover), 
205 

Mexican dover, chemicd composi- 
tion, 91 

MioroOtguian^ aofl, break down 
eiganic matter, 34 
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Micit>5igBDi8nifi^ soilf d arifloo of, 34 
oQnsume nitrogen, 38 
effect of dextrose on, 41 
effect of mannite on, 41 
numbers in soil, 40 
organic matter the home of, 7 
common Hungarian, chemical 
oompodtiaQ, 01 

JIftinosa inoUa^ chemical camposition, 

93 

Mimoaa pudiea^ chemical composi- 
tioD, 93 

Moisture^ effect on decomposition, 
100 

soil, influenced by organic matter, 
29,31-32 

MmiUa^ ammonifying organism, 37 
Morning fi^ory, chemical composition, 

94 

Mottle leaf, effect of green manuxe on, 
126 

Mvcar^ ammonifying organism, 37 
Mung beans, chemical compoBition, 
93 

rate of seeding, 137 
Mustard, white, chemical composi- 
tion, 91 

effect^ on turnips^ 186 
on^heatk 288 
Mycelium, fungus, 34 

N 

Natal grass, 252 

New Zealand, green manuring in, 308 
Nitrate accumulation, 65, 110 

H nft grmn.1 jxi, 55 

varies with soil typ^ 57 
Nitrate bacteria, 37 
Nitrate of soda, availability of, 83, 
86,320 
Nitrates^ 38 
accumulation of, 99 
as measure of decomposition, 99 
effect of cxoppiDg on, 56 
effect of straw on, 151 
effect on nodule f onnation, 79 
most available to crop plants^ 50 
NitirifIcatioD, 52 
conditions affeetui& 64 
effect of compacting soil on, 55 


Nitrification, effect of eroppmg on, 
56 

effect of fertilizers on, 56 
effect of gypsum on, 56 
effect of lime on, 5^ 56 
effect of moistuze'on, 54 
effect of oxygen on, 55 
effect of stable manure on, 60 
effect of temperature on, 54 
effect of tillage on, 56 
more rapid than ammonificatian, 58 
relation to bacterial number^ 57 
varies with soil type^ 55 
Nitrifyii^ bacteria, 37, 52 
at different depths, 52 
effect of acidity on, 55 
effect of organic matter on, 55 
Nitiif3nng power of soils, 38 
Nitrite bacteria, 37 
Nitrites, 37, 38 
Nitrobacter, 37, 52 
Nitrogen, action of, 81 
amount in soils, 44 
an essential dement, 7, 44 
availability of green manure, 82-86 
content of green-manure plants, 
72-46 

content of sdls, 44-46 
cyde, 82 

fixed by Azotobacter, 80 
fixed in leaves, 79 
fixed throu^ legumes, 63-76 
gain from green manuring, 50, 166 
gain in, 49 

gaseous, not available, 63 
lossy as shown by lysimeter, 47 
by leaching^ 46 

by time of turning under green- 
znanuze crop, 76 
from soil, 46 
in cropping; 48 

in first year of cultivation, 46 
made available by miGrodzganisms, 
7 

organic^ 44 

potential amount fixed throus^ 
legumes, 67-76 

rdated to oxganio-niatter oontenl^ 
45 

tzansfonnation of, 81 
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Nitrageiiy utQization by microSigan- 
. iflptns,38 

variation in, with growth of plants, 
76 

Nitrogen fixation, diaoovezy of, 66-67 
effect of fertilizers on, 78 
non-eymbiotic, 40, 80 
lymbiotiG, 40 
NitroBoooccua^ 37, 52 
NUroaomonaa, 37, 52 
Nodules, effect of salts on formation 
of, 78 

vary in size and shapes 63 

O 

Oats, 83 

effect, on orchard crops, 188 
on turnips, 186 

increased yields from green manur- 
ing, 172, 192 
rate of seeciiTig, 137 
OphXobotua graminia^ 156 
Orchard crops, effect of green manur- 
ing on, 187-190 

green manuring of, 148, 259, 267 
Organic matter, active, 98 
amount in soiLs, 17-20 
broken down by microorganisms, 34 
composition of, 20 
decay of, 98 

effect, on plow draft, 120 
on soil aOration, 31 
on soil moisture, 31 
on soil temperature, 32 
on soil texture, 29 
on soil tilth, 118 
on soil volume weight, 31 
gain in, from green manuring 
26-28, 315 

home of microorganisms, 7 
loss of, by cultivation, 22 
by use of fertilizers, 26 
by use of linm, 24 
measuring loss , 23 
relation to yidda, 29 
rOIe in soils, 28 
biochemical, 33 
physical, 29 

seal nitrogen associated with, 7, 44 
Bouioe of, in soils, 16 


OririiAcpiia aofunii^ 229 
xdationdup to bacteria, 141 
Ox-eye daiay, chemusal oompoeition, 
94 

Oxygen, essential element^ 7 
P 

Pacific Trfanfli^ g wyw WMfcgwiiimg 
309 

Poniridti miKaonim, 297 
Phxa grass, 300 
P^fftridge pea, 14, 236 
Peanut^ 244 
chemical comx)osition, 91 
inE^gypt, 308 
rate of seeding 137 
rdatkniship to legume bactaia, 141 
Peas^ Austrian winter, 251 
Canada fidd, 159 
idatioDdiip to legume bacteria 
141 

diemical composition, 01 
effect of green manure on yields, 125 
effect, on orchard crops, 180 
on wheat yields, 174 
nitrogen fixed through, 67, 76 
nitrogen, in roots, 74, 75, 225 
in soil per ton of hay, 75 
in tops, 74, 76 
pounds per ton of hay, 76 
partridge, relationship to legume 
bacteria, 141 
rate of seeding 137 
roots, 225 
nitrogen in, 74 
per cent of total weight, 74 
wei^t per ton of hay, 75 
seeding 226 
Peat soils, 32 

Pecan orchards, green manure for, 
250-252 
Percolation, 47 

PanidUium^ ammonifying organism, 
37 

ceUulose decomposer, 38 
PJuuedua aeimUifotiua, 278 
relationship to l^[ume bacteria, 140 
Phaaadva aaOifoUuat 140 
Phaaadua anfpudfdiuat 141 
Phaaadua atfm», 140 
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Phaaeolus Irmaiua, chemical compodi- 
tion, 93 

lelation^p to legume bacteEia^ 140 
Phaseolua munffo, 19^ 209^ 304 
Phaudus umUreetus^ ehemical com- 
posLtion, 93 

Fhosphoric add, effect^ aa micro- 
OfganisDQfi^ 41 
cm nodule fcxixnationy 79 
in oxganic oompounds, 22 
FhofipbozuSi BBcessazy dement^ 7 
Figecm peaef, 233, 309 
zclationflibip to leguzne bacteria, 141 
Pigweed, diemical ecunpodtioD, 94 
Piaum aarvenae^ 225 
PCstfin anenae aSUmun, 141 
Plant growth, dements neceasazy to, 7 
Plowing^ and GOinpaetm& 148 
depth of, 144 
tizneof, 144 

Pclyganum yeraSearia, 94 
Ponganua glabra^ 298 
Pc^nilation increase, 2 
Porto Bioo, green manuring in, 310 
Pcrl^daoa olaraeea, 94 
Potash, in organio compounds, 22 
made available, 122 
neoeaBBzy to microorganisms, 80 
Potassium, necessary dement, 7 
Potatoes, green manuring for 255, 
263,289 

inerenaed yidds from green manur- 
ing, 177, 180, 192, 248, 265, 
288 

Production, and consumption, 3 
fundamental problem, 1 
xdation to prices^ 2 
Protein, breaking down of, 96 
Protoaoa, 35 

break down cffganio matter, 34 
destroy soil bacteria, 8, 86 
numbm in aoSii 36, 42 
PapQo, 156 

Puararia <bimberukma» 141 
Puzdane^ diemical composition, 94 

R 

R a dl s b , wOd, chemical oompodtion, 
4 

Badubes,!! 


Ragweed, chemical oompodtion, 94 
Rainfall, effect, on deoompodtion, 102 
on loss of nitrogen, 47 
Rape, 235, 284 
cbmical oompodtion, 91 
effect, on orchard orc^ 188 
on tumipfi^ 186, 187 
fiber in, 108 
zate of seeding^ 137 
yidd of green xnatter, 160 
Raphamua raphanaatrum, 94 
Red top, 248 
chemical compodtion, 91 
Residual effect, 190 
Rkiacpus, ammonifying organism, 37 
Rice, green manuring for, in China 
and Japan, 292-296 
green mammug for in Ihclia, 297- 
299 

inereased yidds after green manuz>- 
in& 175-17(^ 298 
Biduxtdaonia aoabra, 91, 236 
Rome, green manuring in, 11 
Root knot, attacking crops, 155 
Roots, action of, 126 
depth of, 126 
effect, on solubility of soil 
128 

nitrogen content of, 74, 75 
proportion of total weight, 74 
ratio to tops, 128 
leddues of, 128 

souToe of organic matter in soils, 16 
weight per ton of tops, 75 
Rosette, effect of green manuring on, 
124 

Rubber, green manuzing for, 306-3Cy7 
Rjiq, as green manure in 
13, 288, 290 

in the United States, 27, 247, 
248, 251, 255, 256, 257. 259, 
260, 263, 268, 271 
chemical oompodtion, 91 
effect, on com yidd, 165, 258 
on onhazd crops, 188 
on tobacco yidd^ 184 
on turnip yidds, 186, 187 
on wheat, 174 

increased yields after green man- 
ure 174 
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Rye, rate of seeding, 137 
yield of green matter, 160 

S 

SarcoUtarnua aoopariiUf 201 
Sau tree, 234 

as green manure for tea, 301 
effect of, on tea yields, 301-302 
Schulta-Lupits, the father of green 
manuring in Germany, 13 
Sderotiwia trifclionan, attacks crim- 
son clover, 158 
Seed, cost of, 154 
Seeding, rate of, 137 
Sensitive plant, chemical composi- 
tion, 83 
Serradella, 2^ 
celluloae in, 108 
chemical composition, 01 
effect of lime on, 79, 230 
effect, on potato yields, 180 
on sugar-beet yields, 181 
fiber in, 108 
kutin in, 108 
lignin in, 108 
nitrogen, available, 108 
rate of s^ing, 137, 285 
relationship to legume bacteria, 141 
residual effect, 102 
roots, 229 

yield of green matter, 160 
Se^nia acideata, 196, 232 
as green-manure crop, for rice, 298 
for tea, 304 
Sesbania cegyptica, 205 
chemical composition, 93 
Se^nia macrocarpa, 279 
SeUaria glauea, 04 
Shade crop, definition of, 6 
effect of, 123—126 
ShvUria vesHiOj 306 
Soil, acidity, 112 
deterioration, 5 
improvement of tilth, 118 
microorganisms (See MicroOzgan- 
isms) 

znoiBtuie-boldmg capadly, 32 
productive power of, 6, 2g, 58 
temperature, 32 


Scja max, 217 

rektioiiship to legume bact^^ 141 
SoUdaip^junoBOfM 
ScUdago spp., 94 
Sanehua cXeraeeuB, 94 
Sorgjhuxn, 248 
Sond, affected by soil, 89 
chem i cs l composition, 94 
Sour clover, 214 

Sow thistle, diemfeal comxKMition, 04 
Soy bean, as green manure crap, 218^ 
246^268,204 
chemical compositiozi, 01 
effect of sulphur on nodule forma- 
tion, 79 

effect, on cotton yields, 177 
on orchard czpps, 188 
on rice yidds, 175 
on tobacco yidds, 248 
on wheat yidds, 171 
inoculation, 218 
nitrogen Bxed through, 69 
nitrogen, in pounds per ton of hay, 
76 

in roots, 74, 75 
in soil per ton of hay, 75 
in tops, 74, 76 
rate of seeding, 137 
idationship to l^fume bacteria, 141 
roots, nitrogen content, 74, 75 
per cent of total adght, 74 
per ton of hay, 75 
seeding, 218 

Stable manure, availability of nitro- 
gen in, 83, 86, 316 
comparison of cost with green 
manure, 319 

supplemented by green manure, 
317 

Stdlaria media, 04 
StuMbiuni alerrinum, 03 
SHaolMum deeringianum, 03, 219 
idationship to legume bacteria, 140 
SHaokbium nivium, 03 
Stiaolobium padiylMum, 03 
Straw, as green manure, 150 
beneficial effect of, 151 
depresses soil nitrate content, 39, 
81, 104, 151 
manure from, 151 
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SfcraWy lesidaal effect of, 152 
Sugar beets, incieBaed yidds from 
green manuiiiig, 180, 270 
Sulphur, effect, on nitrogen content 
of alfalfa, 89 

on nitrogen content of dover, 89 
on nodule formation, 79 
necesaaiy demeni^ 7 
Sunn, 231-232, 298, 299 
Sweet clover, 195^ 205, 214 
age affects deo^position, 104-105 
annual white, 213 
proportion of root to total weight, 
213-214 

as green manure, for com, 257, 261- 
263 

for ordiaids, 268 
for potatoes, 263, 264, 265, 269 
for small grain, 269 
for sugar beets, 265, 269, 270 
cost as green-manure crop, 314 
cost and value oompaied with 
stable manure, 321 
effect, on com yields, 163, 168 
on potato yidds, 265 
on sugaivbeet yidds, 180 
endures alkali, 211 
endures cold, 211 
endures heat, 211 
fall plowing, danger in, 146, 212 
growth on fddjQ)ar, 211 
growth on raw rock phosphate, 211 
Hubam, 213 
as green manure, 268 
inoculation of, 142, 143, 212 
method of using 209 
needs lime, 210 
nitrogen fixed through, 68, 76 
nitrogen, in crop, 208 
in roois, 74^ 75 
in soil per ton of hay, 75 
in tops, 74, 76 
pounds per ton of hay, 76 
variation in content with growth, 
77 

pKowi% tune, 146, 20^ 213 
xapidily of decay, 110 
rate of seeding 137 
idationsbip to legunae bacteria, 140 
xootg208 


Sweet dover, roots, improve drabage, 
128 

nitrogen-in, 74, 75 
per cent of total wei^t, 74, 
20&-209 

weight per ton of hay, 75 
soils for, 210 
soil improver, 206 
white, 206 

dimnieal compositioD, 91 
description, 207 

per cent roots and tops at differ- 
ent dates, 209 
yidd of greea matter, 159 
ydlow, 206 

diemical composition, 91 
relationdiip to legume bacteria, 
140 

Sweet peas, 195 

relationship to legume bacteria, 141 
T 

Tangier pea, 196, 227 
relatLondiip to legume bacteria, 141 
Taraxicum officinale, 94 
Tea, green manuring for, 296, 301- 
304, 305 

Temperature, effect, on decomposi- 
tion, 101 

on microorganiams, 54, 101 
soil, 32 

Tephrosia Candida, as gpreen manure, 
303, 305 

chemical composition, 93 
yidd of green matter, 159 
Tephrosia, chemical composition, 93 
Tephrosia Hookeriana, chemical com- 
X>osition, 93 

Tephroeia pvrpvrea, 298 
Tbree-fidd aystem, 11 
Tillage, 56 

Timothy, as green manure for 
tobacco, 269 
chemical composition, 91 
rate of seeding, 137 
Toad flaa^ chemical composition, 94 
Tobacco, gpneen manuring for, 248, 
259, 291 

increased yidds from green manur- 
ing, 184 
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Toxic siibstanoeB in soil, 98, 109 
Tirfoil, 91, 230 

composition, 91 ■ 

TrichodermOf ammonifying org aniam , 
87 

cdlulose-decompoBer, 38 
TrifMvan alexanMntan, 140, 205 
Trifolwan hjfiridwn, 140, 202 
Trifolium incarruaum, 140, 203 
TrifMvm pratense, 140 
. TrifoUvm repena^ 140 
Trifolium reaup&iatumf 140, 300 
Trigondlafmumri^^ 140, 227 
Truck crops, effect of green manuxe 
on, 184r-187 

green manuring for, 247 
Turnips, as green manure, 186, 
187 

cow horn, 235 
as green manure, 258 
chemical composition, 91 
effect on orchard crop, 188 
rate of seeding, 137 
yield of green matter, 159 

U 

Ulex Enropceua, 291 
relationship to legume bacteria, 141 
Ulmic acid, 21 
Ulmin, 21 

United States, green manuring in, 
238-282 

V 

Velvet beans, 219 

chemical composition, 93 
effect, on com yields, 163 
on wheat yields, 171 
Florida, chemical composition, 93 
in citrus groves, 252 
in pecan orchards, 250 
nitrogen, in roots, 74, 75 
in soil per ton ci hay, 75 
in tope, 74, 76 
pounds per ton of bay, 76 

relationship to legume bacteria, 140 

residual effect, 191 
roots, 219 
nitrogen in, 74, 75 
per oent of toU weight, 74 


Velvet beana^ roots;, weight per ton 
hay, 75 
seeding^ 220 
. turning under, 220 
yield of green matter, 159 
VertieSUaria^ cellnloee-decompoaing 
38 

Vetch, Augusta, 224 
hla^ latter, 224 
common, 224 

as green manure, 271, 27% 273 
chemical oompGation, 91 
effect, on tun^ yidd^ 18% 187, 
198 

on wheat yields, 288 
rate of seeding, 137 
relationship to legume bacteria, 
141 

seeding, 220 

yield of green matter, 159 
hairy, 221 

as green manure, 241, 242, 216, 
255. 257, 258, 259, 260, 263, 
268,273 

composition, 91 
cost as green-manure crop, 314 
effect, on orchard crops, 188 
on rye yidda, 174 
on tobacco yields, 184 
on wheat yields, 174 
nitrogen fixed throu^, 69, 70, 76 
nitrogen, in roots, 74, 75 
in soil per ton of hay, 75 
in tops, 74, 76 
pounds per ton of hay, 76 
nitrogen variation in content 
with growth, 7S 
rate of seeding, 137 
relationship to legume bacteria, 
141 

roots, 221 

nitrogen in, 74 
per cent of total weight* 1 4 
tyyaght per ton of hay, <5 
ficfrdi**|r 221 

3 ridd of green matter, 159 
Hungarian, 223, 278 
monantha, 224 
naibonne, 224 

naixow leaf, rdation&iiip to legame 
bacteria, 141 
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Vetohy puiple, 222 

ugreea mamiie^ 277, 278; 281 
idatioiuship to l^giixne bacteria, 
141 

yidd of green matter, 159 
Bcazlet, 224 
molly podded, 223 
rdationrikip to laguzne bacteria, 

Vtirid angutiifiMtf 224 
idatioDship to legume bacteria, 
141 

Vida atropurjnareOf 222 
chemical compomtion, 91 
Vickt daaiifecarpaj 223 
relationship to legume bacteria, 141 
7ieia ervida, 224 
Viciafaba, 19^ 223 
309 

as greeiL manure, 278, 291, 295, 309 
effect on wheat yidda; 174 
in Greece 11 
in Borne, 11 
rate of seeding, 137 
rdationahip to legume bacteria, 141 
yield of green matter, 159 
Vieia/ulgeiM, 224 
Vieia monanthoa^ 224 


7tad fiorhofietuis, 224 
‘ 7feid ponnomco, 223 
ViciaatUiiKi, 220 

idationship to legume bacteria, 141 
Vieia viUeaa, 221 

rdationship to legume bacteria, 141 
VignaHosei^m 
Vigna aeaqyiyedalia, 140 
T^na dnensisj 214 
zdationship to legume bacteria, 140 


Weeds, as green manure, 235 
Buppresaed by a green-manure crap, 
126 

Wheat, green-manured, 266 
increased yidds from green manur- 
ing, 169 

Wild carrot, chemical oampoaition, 94 
Wild xadid), chemical composition, 94 

y 

Yarrow, diemical composition, 94 
Yellow annual mdilot, 214 
Yellow mdilot, 214 
Yellow trefoil, rdationdiip to legume 
bacteria, 140 




